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CHAPTER 1 


A CURSORY CRITICAL SURVEY OF CASE IN THE GRAMMATICAL 
LITERATURE ON KANNADA 


1.0 In this chapter, we take a brief look at the 
grammatical literature on Kannada right from Keshiraja 
(1260 A.D)* down to Schiffman (1979), the latest to come 
up with a taxonomic grammar of Kennedas and examine the 
treatment of case. It would obviously be pointless to 
recount what every grammar says about case. Our attempt 
rather would be to consider some (representative) grammars 
and grammatical essays on Kannada and dwell in some detail 
on the typical ways of dealing with the grammatical 
phenomenon of ease”. It is worth our while, we believe, 
thus looking over earlier literature partly to show, in 
contrast with what follows this brief appraisive overview 
of the traditional treatment of case, that it does not 
stop at the last page of an apologetic number of pages 
devoted to a descriptive taxonomy of case forms, to 
provide, in short, an exordial raison d'etre for the 
present study, and partly to acknowledge that Kannada 
grammarians had, indeed, some glimpses of the truth. 

All conceptual breakthrough issues out of context, the 


context of tradition. 


1.1 Keshiraja's SabdamaNidarpaNam, written in 
the thirteenth century, (translated into English as a 
‘gem mirror or words') deals with case in Kannada in 
sutras 45, 103, 105, 115 through 147 (except 119, 121, 
130, 135, 136) and 151°, 


1.1.1 As has long been seen, Keshiraja's is an 
attempt to place Kannada cases in the Sanskrit template: 
the familiar recitative framework of eight (formal) cases 
with the Sanskrit nomenclature of prathamaa, dvitiiyaa, 
triitiiya, caturthi, panchami, SaSThi, saptami, and 
samboodhana, and six karakas, an importation again from 
Sanskrit. Among the formal cases, the first seven are 
Sanskrit ordinals, one to seven, corresponding to nom., 
acc., instr., dat., abl., gen., and loc. respectively; 
the last, viz., samboodhanaa meaning ‘address' corresponds 
to the traditional vocative. Keshiraja, seeking case in 
morphology, dwells on the morphology of case and the 
morphophonemics of case markers and attempts an 
identification of what have been called the ‘uses' to 
which individual cases are put, or their 'semantic load'. 
Triitiiye, the instrumental, for instance, is marked by 
-im, -indam and -inde (sutra 117); the inflectional 
increment is -—d- (sutra 116). And it is said to have 
three semantic functions. To wit, (i) kartr (Agent), 
(ii) karaNa (Instrument) and (iii) heetu (Reason/Cause) 


(sutra 139). In the prayooga (exemplification) part of 


the same sutra, Keshiraja adds that it is used in a 


fourth one, namely, samyooga (Company). 


1.1.2 


Keshiraja characterises kaarakas as follows 


kaarakavembudu kriyaanimitham (vritti to sutra 103) 


'kaaraka is that which is the cause of (or which is 


responsible for) action' 


One would think the opposite is true: the verb induces 


cases into 
number and 
sutra 103) 

( i) 


( ii) 


(iii) 


( iv) 


( vi) 


sentences. The kaarakas recognised, six in 


extrapolated from Sanskrit, are (vrtti to 


kartr (the independent) 

karma (that which the kartr intensely 
desires (to do?) (sutra 138)) 

karaNa (the means (sutra 139)) 
sampradaana (the role ('paatram') which 
receives any object, thing terminus ad 
quem (vrtti to sutra 141)) 

apaadaana (movement away from a fixed point, 
terminus a quo (vrtti to sutra 1421) 
adhikaraNa (buttress (for the subject and 
object?)) (sutra 144)) 


About the genitive, Keshiraja has this to say: 


SaSThiyembudu sambandaartham 


SaSThi, the genitive expresses a meaning of relation 


(between nouns) (vrtti to sutra 103), and is not among 


the six kaarakas. 


1.1.3 The definitions of some of the kaarakas 
leave much to be desired. The Karmam (Object), for 
instance, is defined as that which is desired intensely 
by the Kartr, the subject (sutra 138). The Old Kannada 
equivalents, whatever they are, of 


le glaas | oDda 
glass-acc(=$) break-tns-3sgmasc(=@) 


'(he) broke the glass' 


2. iSTa illdiddruu aakena 
desire be not-rel-—be-tns-cnc she-acc 
madve aagbeekaaytu 


marriage happen-mdl-happen-—tns-3sgneut 


'(I) had to marry her even though I didn't want to' 


falsify Keshirajas definition. One could break anything 
accidentally without desiring to do it. Example 2 denies 
explicitly any desire on the part of the subject to do the 


action denoted by the verb. 


1.1.3.1 The definitions of some of the kaarakas and 
the semantic functions that they are conflations of are 
not quite in consonance. The kaaraka of karmam (Object) 
which is defined as that which is desired by the subject 


is identified to be of four kinds: 


(a) nirvartya (to be accomplished) defined as 


(i) that which the subject effects 


ind 


3. maneyam maaDidam 
house~acc make-tns-3sgmasc 


'(he) made(=built) a house' 
which is Fillmore(1968)'s Factitive 
or (ii) that which the subject performs 


4. kaavyam peeldam 
poetry-acc recite-tns-—3sgmasc 


"(he) recited poetry' 


(b) vikaarya (Patient) defined as that which 
undergoes change 


Se palavam kaDidam 
forest-acc hack-tns-3sgmasc 


'(he) hacked down the forest! 


(c) praapya (Goal) defined as that which is to be 
attained 


6. maneyam Saardam 
house-acc go-tns-—3sgmasc 


'(he) went home! 


and (d) vaiSayika (Sensory) defined as that which 
concerns the eye, etc. 


7. neesaram nooDidam 
sun—acc see~tns—3sgmasc 


"(he) saw the sun' 
None of these subsenses or subfunctions of the Object 
kaaraka need accord with the overarching definition of 
the kaaraka, namely that it is that which the subject 


desires. One could build a house (example 3), recite 


poetry (example 4), hack down a forest (example 5) and 


go home (example 6) much against one's will/desire. 


1.1.4 In the very next sutra (sutra 139) after 
Karmam the 'Object' is defined, Keshiraja talks about 
the dvitiiye, the acc. and says it is used in the senses 
of ‘desire ' , ‘'evil', ‘time' and ‘extent of travel'. 
This separate treatment of Karma, the Object and dvitiiye, 
the acc. is not entirely justified: there is no reason 
given or none one can infer why ‘desire’ a semantic 
function of dvitiiye, the acc. as exemplified in a 
sentence like 


8. neevalam tegedam . 
necklace-acc take-tns-3sgmasc 


'(he) took the necklace’ 
should not go under Karma, the Object, defining another 
kind of Object or, indeed, being subsumed under one of the 


four kinds of the Object identified. 


1.1.5 In the prayooga part of the same sutra, 
Keshiraja also calls attention to sentences which harbour 
two Objects —- dvikarmakas. An example is 


9. daaniyam daanamam beeDidam 
donor-acc donation-acc ask/beg-—tns—3sgmasc 


'(he) begged the donor -for a donation’ 


Verbs like beeDu 'beg for; cadge', keeLu ‘ask (for)' 


are double object transitive verbs. They are 


three-piace predicates which take a subject (AGENT), a 
direct object (OBJECT) and an indirect object or a hattira 
or ~ge nominal (GOAL). As Keshiraja's example shows, 
the objects take the same formal case marker, although 
in Modern Kannada, the neuter object will have either 
optionally or obligatorily the @ acc. marker. Keshiraja, 
however, doce not note the syntactic difference which 


underlies the morphological identity. 


1.1.6 The point to be noted about Keshiraja's attempt 
to elucidate the semantic load of cases is that it is too 
specific, almost sentence=specific, it would appear, to 
capture any meaningful generalisation about the semantics 
of particular cases. The fourth case, the dative 
illustrates this best. The dative (sutras 140 and 141) 
is said es indicate no less than seventeen meanings like 
Sampradaana (the 'dative proper'), taste, jealousy, 
competition, native quality, fear, prosperity and so on. 

The sentences 


10. bhaktange varaman ittam 
devotee=-dat boon-acc give-tns—3sgmasc 


"(he) gave a boon to the devotee' 

ll. aatange viSaman ikkitam 
he-dat poison-acc serve-tns=3sgmasc 
'(he, ) served poison to him,' 


12. braahmaNange goovam ' kolitam 
brahmin-dat cow-acc give-tns-—3sgmasc 


"(he) gave the Brahmin a cow' 


for instance, are supposed to illustrate the semantic 


functions of iSTa 'desire', aniSTa ‘evil' and sampradaana 


defined as the role which receives an object, respectively, 
of a particular case. It does not take much reflection 
to see that the NP's in question, that is, the NP's which 
have case inflections of the dative, encode the same case 


role, whatever it oe 


1.1.7 It must be said to Keshiraja's credit that 
he was intuitively aware of a distinction between case 
forms or case realizations and case relations. Nom., acc.e, 
dat., etc., are case realizations for him. Hence 
statements like, Kartr is realized by or occurs in the 
nom., Sampradaana is realized by or occurs in the dat., 
AdhikaraNa occurs in the saptami (the locative) and so on. 
More importantly, he realizes that the relationship 
between the kaarakas and their morphological realizations 
is askew. AdhikaraNa, for instance, is gignélied by the 
locative marker, but not all tokens of the locative suffix 
Signal AdhikaraNa. There is, of course, no explication 
of a mapping system, of how the relationship between 
participant roles and morphological categories is to be 


determined or articulated formally in the grammar. 


1.1.8 As noted in 1.1.2, in the vrtti to sutra 
103, Keshiraja excludes SaSThi the genitive from the 
list of kaarakas while in sutra 143, it finds a place 
among cases. This has been seen as a contradiction 
(for example, Kulli 1976: 341; Gowda op cit: 404), 
which it is not quite. Sutra 143 merely expatiates on 


the semantics or case incidence of the SaSThi vibhakti. 


1.1.9 Lastly, a brief word about Keshiraja's 
discussion of the phenomenon of functional shift or 
nonsyncretic isofunctionality of case markers in sutras 
145 through 147. By functional shift - vibhakti 
pallata - is meant the process of one case marker being 
used in place of another, meaning the latter. This 
part of Keshiraja's treatment of case is particularly 
pleasing, because the process of case shift is known not 
to exist in Sanskrit, and as mentioned earlier, 
Keshiraja's grammatical treatise attempts to tit case in 
Kannada into the Sanskrit procrustean bed. Keshiraja 
tells us about fourteen such instance: SaSThi the 
genitive being used in place of dvitiiye the accusative 
and of prathamaa, the nominative, dvitiiye the accusative 
being used in place of trutiiye the instrumental and so 
on®, In sutra 145, Keshiraja adds that such case shift 
is done 'at will, as one pleases' (yatheSTa), meaning 
presumably that the isofunctionality of case markers is 


random rather than rule-governed. This is not true 


10 


in Modern Kannada. The semantically conditioned 
alternation between the dative marker -ge and the 
instrumental marker -alli, both of which mark the 
participant role INSTRUMENT, is a case in point. When 
the speaker is making a choice from among a range of 
alternative possibilities, the dative seems to be the 
preferred formal marker. 


13. naan rail-ge hoogtini 
I-nom train-dat go-tns—lsg 


'I will go by train' 


When, on the other hand, there is no choice involved, 


it is clearly -1(i) which marks the INSTRUMENT: 


* 
14. naanu rail -ge hoogtiruvaaga 
dat go-tns—be-then 
-1(i) 
loc 


‘when I was going by train' 


1.2.0 Harold Spencer's (1915,1950(2nd edition) ) 
A_Kanarese Grammar with Graduated Exercises is a model 
of insight and clarity, and contains by far the best 


treatment of case in a taxonomic framework. 


1.2.1 True to tradition, Spencer treats case as 
a function of nominal (including gerundial) declension 
like number and gender. Stating (p.35) that 'declinable 
words have seven cases' (leaving out, true to tradition 


again, pancami vibhakti, the fifth case), Spencer, in a 


ll 


chart on p.35, equates the English names of the cases 
with their Kannada names and identifies their 
characteristic affixes. Thus, nominative (the English 
name), for instance, is kartr vibhakti (sic)(the case of 
agent) or prathamaa vibhakti (the first case) (the 
Kannada name) which has u, nu (=anu), aLu in the singular 
and ru, aru, gaLu and andiru in the plural as its 
characteristic affixes. Spencer (p.36) adds that 
''there is no Kanarese termination to indicate the 
(ablative) case and that (p.37)'' the instrumental case 
usually expresses the meaning of the ablative (source, 


cause etc.)'! 


It is not at all clear why the instrumental meaning 
should be construed primal, and not the ablative meaning 
even if one acquiesces that the two meanings are variant 
articulations of a single prototype, which, of course, 


one need not. 


1.2.2 Spencer does a fairly elaborate job of 
enlarging on the semantic load of four cases: the dative, 


the instrumental, the genitive and the locative. 


1.2.2.1 Before we comment on what cases Spencer 
has taken up to explicate the semantic load of, a word 
about what cases he has not seems to be in order. An 
elucidation of the range of meanings of the nominative 


and the accusative cases is generally felt to be 
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unnecessary in Kannada grammars. And Spencer is no 
exception. There are two skimpy references (on pp.5l 
(fn 1) and 91) to the nominative case and two skimpier 
references (pp.51,255) to the syntax of the accusative. 
Nothing at all about the semantics of either case except 


calling the nominative the case of agent. 


The reasons for skimping reference to the subject, 
as Fillmore (1968a:6) pointed out, could be (a) the 
wrongly assumed clarity of the concept ‘subject of the 
sentence' and (b) the grammarian's predisposition to- 
limit the term 'case' to nonnominative cases. This 
predisposition seems to be true to etymology. As is 
known, etymologically, the term 'case' (from the Latin 


casus — cadére) means 'to fall': the nominative is looked 


upon as a vertical line and other cases as being at various 
stages of falling, deviation, declension. Hence the 


dubbing of the latter cases as ‘oblique'. 


1.2.2.2 The treatment accorded to 'subject' seems 
somehow to have been extended to ‘object' as well. One 
of a couple of remarks about the object (p.255) is 
*'tSome Kannada verbs take two objects''. The illustrative 


sentence is 
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15. $atru doreya sainyavannu 
enemy-nom(=%) king-gen army-acc 


haaLu maaDidaru 
destruction do-tns-3pl 


‘the enemy destroyed the king's army' 


It is clear that haaLu 'destruction', unlike sainyavannu 


‘army-acc', is not a syntactic object. It does not 
survive tests for the DO. For instance, it can not be 
relativised: 


"15a Satru maaDida haaLu 
enemy-nom do-tns=-rel destruction 


'the destruction that the enemy effected' 


cf. 16a naanu keeLida viSaya 
I-nom ask for-tns matter 
-rel 


'the matter about which I asked (him)! 


from 
16 naanu avanannu aa viSaya 
I-nom he-acc that matter-acc(=4) 
keeLide 


ask~tns-lsg 


'I asked him about that' 


1.2.3.0 In extenuation of some inadequacies that 
Spencer's account suffers from, the following must be 


stressed. 


14 


Lev2esel That Spencer's treatment of the semantics 
of cases, more often than otherwise, exudes succinct 
scientificity. The instrumental, in particular, speaks 
for this point (p.130). The meanings of the instrumental 


are given as 
( i) the agent with passive verbs 


17. ii kelasa nanninda maaDalpaDuttade 
this work=nom(=%) I-instr do-suffer-tns-—-3sgne 


"this work gets/is done by me! 
( ii) the agent with the verb aagu "become' 


18. nanninda aaguttade 
I-instr become-tns-—3sgneut 


‘it is possible for me to do it' 


(iii) the secondary agent with causative verbs 


19. arasanu $SilpigaLinda ii guDiyannu 
king-nom builder-pl-instr this temple-acc 
kaTTisidanu 


build-—caus-tns-—3sgmasc 


'the king had the temple built by builders' 
( iv) the instrument by which an action is performed 


20. kattiyinda avarannu kondanu 
sword-instr they-acc kill-tns-3sgmasc 


'(he) killed them with a sword' 


( v) the material of which a thing is made 


15 


21. avaru maNNininda gooDeyannu kaTTiddaare 
they-nom mud-instr wall-acc build-—caus—be- 
tns-asp=-3pl 


‘they have built a wall out of mud' 
( vi) a cause 


22. bhaktiyinda mukti 
devotion-instr salvation 


‘salvation by devotion' 


be2e3e2 That Spencer takes note of case shift 


or nonsyncretic isofunctionality, if only, of two cases 
(a) the dative taking the place of the loc(p.258) 
23a. kaSTakke sikkidanu 


spot-dat be caught-tns—3sgmasc 


b. kaSTadalli sikkidanu 
spot-loc be caught~tns=—3sgmasc 


"(he) got into a spot (of trouble)' 
and (b) the locative for the instrumental (p.162). 


1.2.3.3. That Spencer attempts, wherever possible, 
to discover formal correlates of the meanings of cases, 
which is indicative of an advance from observational 
adequacy to descriptive adequacy. The characterisation 
of the genitive as ‘object' (p.259) is bolstered by the 


possibility of its being abbreviated to the form of 


(SaSThi) tatpurusha saMaasa?: 
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24. paapada parihaara ===> paapa parihaara 
sin-gen removal 


‘removal of sin' 


1. 
(see, however 2.4.7 below). Origin, a semantic 
characterisation of the genitive is correlated with the 
subjective genitive (ibid). 


25. praaNada naSTa ===> praaNa naSTa 
life-gen loss 


‘loss of life' 


1.2.3.4 That Spencer recognises the centrality 
of the verb in the sentence (p.256). 


1.2.3.5 That Spencer notes the striking contrast 
in case structures of (seemingly similar) verbs. On 
p.257, he notes that drooha maaDu 'betray' takes the 
"dative while verbs like priitisu ‘love', sneehisu 
'make friends with', viroodhisu '‘hate' (sic) have their 


objects in the accusative. 


1.2.4.0 We shall now note some shortcomings of 


Spencer's account. 


1.2.4.1 Spencer's identification of u, nu(=anu), 
alu, aru, gaLu, andiru as nominative markers (p.35) is 
clearly incorrect. The marker is -u, as he in fact 
notes in a footnote on the same page: ''some grammarians 


treat it as -u''. 
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1.2.4.2 Spencer's elucidation of the uses to which 


cases can be put is hardly exhaustive. The following 


sentences illustrating the uses of the locative and the 


dative cases remain unaccounted for: 


locative 


26. 


27. 


dative 


28. 


29. 


lit. 


30. 


sadaa$ivanu $iilaLalli 
Sadashiva-nom Sheela-loc 


anuraktanaadanu 
develop feelings of love for-become-tns-—3sgmasc 


'Sadashiva developed feelings of love for Sheela' 


Naanu siiaiTiibii adhyak$aralli 
I-nom CITB president-loc 


niveedisikoNDe 
request-rflx-tns-lsg 


'I requested the CITB president’ 


gurtge idann iTko 
identification-dat this-acc keep-rflx-impsg(=$) 


"keep this for identification' 


naanu railge hoogtini 
I-nom train-dat go-tns-lsg 


'I will go by train' 


avaLu basuri aagiddu yaarige 
she-nom pregnant become-tns-grnd who-dat 


"who did she conceive to?! 


avan vayasge avanu bahaLa 
he-gen age~-dat he-nom much 


cuuTiyaagiddaane 
be clever-become-tns—be-3sgmasc 


‘he is intelligent for his age' 
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31. parisarada krauryakka pratikriyisabeeku 
environment-gen cruelty-dat react-mdl 


‘(one) should react to ambient cruelty' 


1.2.4.3 Although there is manifestly an attempt at 
broad generalisations, one could not absolve him of the 
charge of sentence=~specificity. Item (e) of the range of 
meanings of the dative, for instance, is: to indicate 
‘comparison, equality, exchange, inequality, distance, 
relative position, suitability, unsuitability, concord, 
discord, price, liability, exposure to, etc.' (p.257). 
Noticeably, the etc does not refer to members of a 


single kind. 


1.2.4.4 At places, one feels, the wording could 
easily have been different to make for generality. For 
example, one of the meanings of the dative is given as 
‘the object of teference with verbs indicating emotions 
of joy and fear' (p.256) for which the illustrations are 
the following sentences: 


32. aa mrugakke hedarikoNDanu . 
that animal-dat fear-rflx-tns-—3sgmasc 


"(he) got scared of that beast’ 


33. aa maatige guruvu 
that talk-dat teacher-nom 
santooSapaTTanu 


feel delighted-tns~3sgmasc 
‘the teacher was delighted at that talk' 
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Nete that the above semantic characterisation, worded 
the way it is, excludes a sentence like 


34. caLige Caamanige jvara bantu 
cold-dat Chama-nom fever-nom(=%) come-tns-3sgneut 


'Chama developed fever because of the cold weather' 


Sentences 32 through 34 have identical case structures in 
that all of them have a CAUSE argument and an EXPERIENCER 


argument which are related causally via the predicate. 


1.2.4.5 Spencer (pp.259-260) has, as a separate use 
of the genitive, ‘adjectival relations'. This is difficult 
to justify considering that all genitivals can be said to 
have an attributive force. Among the examples adduced to 
illustrate the 'adjectival' use of the genitive are 
35. a jnaanada Maarga ‘the path of knowledge' 
knowledge-gen path 


b niitiya naDate ‘moral behaviour' 
morality-gen conduct 


c Toopiya manuSya ‘the man wearing a cap' 
cap-gen man 
The genitivals in the following examples which, in his 
exposition, Spencer adduces to exemplify different 
(nonadjectival) meanings of the genitive (given in 
parenthesis on the right) have as much attributive force 
as the three examples (35a-c) above: they serve to delimit 


the referential range of the head noun: 
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36. a nanna hola 'my field' (ownership) 
I-gen field 


b raamana aaLike ‘Rama's reign'(origin) 
Rama-gen reign 


c marada kombe ‘branch of a tree' 
tree-gen branch (whole-part relation) 


d kereya niiru ‘tank water' 
tank-gen water (proximity, reference) 
e naayiya mari 'puppy' (description) 


dog-gen young one 
f maavina haNNu ‘mango fruit’ (class) 
mango-gen fruit 
1.2.4.6 ‘Dependence upon postpositions' is given 
as one of the meanings of the genitive (p.260). In the 
first place, what is meant by ‘dependence upon postpositions' 
by an expression like 
37. uurinoLage ‘inside the town' 
town-gen-inside 
is not clear. Secondly, whatever Spencer may mean by 
‘dependence upon postpositions', it is NOT a 'meaning' 


of the genitive. 


1.2.4.7 Spencer's statement asserting a correlation 
between objective genitive and tatpurusha samaasa is not 
sufficient 
38a naayiya baala ‘the tail of the dog' 
dog-gen tail 
is not an objective genitive, but it could be readily 


compressed into a tatpurusha samaasa: 
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38b naayi baala 
The correlation is nevertheless necessary. 


1.2.4.8 Hazarding an explanation for the 

‘incorrectness' of 
39a  avanige hoogu 'go to him' (p.256) 
he-dat go-impsg(=9) 

Spencer says ''the sentence (3% is incorrect because 
the point to be reached is not the person himself but a 
point in his vicinity''. That in other languages 
(for example, English, Angami Naga) which allow 39b 

. 39b go to him 
"the point to be reached is not the person but a point 


in his vicinity' invalidates Spencer's explanation. 


1.3.0 Kannada Madhyama VyaakaraNa_ (An Intermediate 
Grammar of Kannada) by Sreekantaiya (1952), like Spencer's 
grammar, is noteworthy for its lucidity informed by 
thoughtful incisiveness. Sreekantaiya's definition of 
case includes the genitive. His elucidation of the 
grammatical phenomenon of case in terms of a set of 
sentences with an NP in different case relationships 
with the predicate is compelling. In a nonsentence like 

40a namma taayi niirannu hoLe tandaLu 

our mother water-acc river bring-—tns-—3sg: 
the role that the NP hoLe 'river' fulfills in the 


predication is far from clear. It is brought home the 
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moment one suffixes ~inda 'from' to the NP in question 


40b namma taayi niirannu hoLeyinda tandaLu 
river-abl 


‘our mother brought water from the river' 


1.3.1 Sreekantaiya also lists the case suffixes and 
dwells at length on their morphophonology. He does not, 
however, talk about the ‘uses' to which cases could be 
put, although the illustrative examples of particular cases, 
unwittingly and inexhaustively, do exemplify the semantic 
load of some of them. For instance, three of the examples 
illustrating the nominative case suggest the neutralisation 


of case rales typical of the subject: 


4la kuri mandeyinda 
sheep=nom(=$) herd-abl 
tappiskoNDitu 


stray-caus-rflx—-tns-3sgneut 
‘the sheep strayed from the herd' 
b haDagu birugaaLige sikkitu 
ship-nom storm-dat get entangled-tns-—3sgneut 
‘the ship got trapped in the storm! 
c kattale kaviyitu 
darkness-nom envelop-—tns-—3sgneut 
‘darkness fell' 


So does another set of examples illustrating the optional 
nominative marking 


42a muduka(n-u) naDedu naDedu baLalidanu 
old man=-nom walk-cnj walk-cnj tire-tns-3sgmasc 


"having walked and walked, the old man got tired' 
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42b ii kaarya(v-u) manninda saaguvadilla 
this work—-nom I-abl go on-grnd-neg 


‘this job can not be done by me' 


c  prakriitige pratyaya(v-u) seeridare 
root-dat affix—-nom join-cnd 


padavaaguttade 
word—become-tns—3sgneut 


‘if an affix joins a root, a word will result' 


1.3.2 The absence of any detailed treatment of the 
dvitiiye, the accusative and the fact that no mention is 
made of the instrumental meaning of -inda the triltiiye, the 
ablative in his scheme of things stare the reader in her 
face. Sreekantaiya does not note that the @ nominative 
marker is not a sufficient condition as (a class of) 


direct objects are also morphologically marked only optionally. 


1.4 William Bright (1958) in his An Outline of 
Colloquial Kannada talks about case and its allomorphy 
(pp.35-37). He discusses four such cases: nom, acc., 
dat., and loc. Bright distinguishes between the 
morphological category of case and a phrasal category. 
Thus, he says (p.36) ''A Locative case exists in some 


idioiects, as a variant of a locative phrase otherwise 


used'!! 
a mane-li b maney alli 
‘in the house' 
a  mysur-li b mysur alli (Bright's. transcription, 


‘in Mysore’ 
The a examples illustrate locative case for him, and the 


b examples locative (adverbial) phrase (see 6.4.9, p.37). 
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This is not tenable as there is no reason to believe 

that the b examples constitute phrases, or in other words, 
that the constituents are potential words (''Boundaries 
between potentially free words are indicated by spaces,...'', 
peli). There is no potential pause between them, and they 
can not be interrupted by parenthetical material. Bright 
considers postpositions like ooskara 'for the sake of' 


and inta 'more than' as adverbs (p.37), which is intriguing. 


XN 


1.5.0 Ramanujan (1963), in his labyrinthine 
grammatical edifice, of 1957 vintage, has a rule (Kernel 
10a) expanding ca (case endings) into the three cases; 
dative, ablative and locative added to the genitive 
(= oblique) stem. He (ibid: 18) gives a chart of the 
semantic load that three Kannada cases namely the dative, 
the locative and the ablative carry in the language in 
terms of the English prepositions that they correspond 
to. Ramanujan adds that ''the genitive and the accusative 
do not need any comment from this point of view''. It is 
surprising that to expound on a linguistic category in 
language A, it is required to be seen in comparison with 
what it corresponds to in language B. Surely, the 
genitive and the accusative do play host to a variety 
of case roles. The following is only suggestive of the 
variety of participant roles that the genitive and the 


accusative are surface repositories of. 


genitive 


43. 


ae 
b. 


Ce 


Qe 


he 


accusative 


44, 


45. 


46. 


Ae 


b. 


Ge 


be 
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avaLa kaNNu ‘her eye' (possession-inalienable) 
avaLa haNa "her money' (possession-alienable) 
huDugiyara kolej '‘girls' college' (descriptive) 


Saavina mane ‘house in which death has 
occurred! (locative) 


namma fooTo ‘our snap' (objective) 


namma pustaka ‘our book' (subjective) 


namma bassu ‘our bus' (alienable 
possessive/instrumental, 
sTiil angaDi "shop where steelware is sold' 
(locative) 
sTiil kurci ‘chair made of steel' 
(instrument, iter? 
avanu uuru biTTa 


he-=nom village-acc(=$) leave-tns-3sgmasc(=9) 
"he left the village' 

avanu huusu biTTa 

he=hom wind-acc(=$) leave-tns—3sgmasc (=) 
"he broke wind' 


avanu Saala tiiriskoNDa 
he-nom loan-acc(=%) repay-rflx-tns~3sgmasc (=) 


"he repaid the loan' 
avanu tiiTe tiiriskoNDa 


he-nom itching assuage~rf1x—tns— 
desire~acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=$) 


‘he assuaged his itching desire’ 

avanu avaLannu priitisida 

he-nom she-acc love-tns—3sgmasc(=) 
"he loved her' 
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46. be avanu avaLannu keeLida 
he-nom she-acc ask=tns-3sgmasc(=$) 


"he asked her' 


Ce avanu avaLannu niTTisida 
he=nom she-acc stare-tns-3sgmasc(=) 


the stared at her' 


d. avanu avaLannu§ jnaapisikoNDa 
he-nom she-acc remember-rflx-tns-3sgmase(=9) 


"he remembered her' 


@. avanu avaLannu miirisida 
he-nom she-acc excel-tns—3sgmasc(=$) 


‘he excelled her' 


f. avanu avaLannu = anda 
hej-nom she-acc  say-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


' he called her names' 
Unarguably, the adnominal genitive, the first element in 
the syntactic structures 43a-i encodes various case roles}; 
44(a,b) and 45(a,b) show that the participant roles that 
may be in attendance on a particular predicate-word may 
be different in different sentences although the surface 
realization is the same namely, the direct object; in 
46(a) through (f) a single NP avaLannu she-acc, the 
direct object neutralises diverse roles depending on the 


verb. 


1.6.0 Nayak (1969: 76-81) talks about nom., acc., 
gen., instr., abl., dat., loc. case suffixes and their 
allomorphy in colloquinmal and ratecery Kannada. In a 
footnote on page 77, he refers the reader to Ramanujan 
(1963:18-19) for the semantic load of the last three 


of the cases mentioned above. He also has sociatives, 
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which, he says, ''are a small group of morphemes used as 
postpositions which fulfil the function of case suffixes''. 


And among the sociatives, all except oDane/kuuDe may take 


case suffixes. The point to be noted in Nayak's exposition 
is the recognition of the fact that adpositions - 
postpositions in the case of Kannada - can also mark case. 
So that one can say hattira 'near', a postposition marks 
allative/goal in Kannada for human nouns. 


47. naa DoakTar hattira hoogidde 
I=nom doctor near go-tns-asp-lsg 


'I had gone to the doctor’. 


1.7.0 Acharya'’s(1971) book Tiptur Kannada is a 
representative work of the Linguistic Survey of India 
series undertaken by the Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. Acharya talks about cases and 
their allomorphy (pp.24-32). Under the head 'Nominal 
Declension of Nouns', Acharya presents an overview of 
cases and their allomorphs. 

Dative : ikke, ige, ke, ge 
Accusative : nna, a, na 
Genitive 2 a, ina, na, la, @ 
Ablative s: inda, ininda, ninda 
Locative : Olli, li, in@lli 


Comparative: iginna, kinna, ginna 
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Acharya then goes on to classify nouns into regular and 
irregular nouns and regular nouns into six subclasses 
depending on the vowel that ends the noun, which conditions 
allomorphy. There is no discussion of why Instrumental 


is not considered a case while 'comparative' is. 


1.8.0 Kushalappa Gowda (1972) deals in an elaborate 
fashion with case under syntax, breaking away from his 
grammarian=-predecessors who sought case implicitly ior 
explicitly in morphology except for Bright (1958) whose 
brief exposition of case in Kannada is under 'Phrases' 
and Spencer (1950: 91) who treats ‘crude forms (=uninflected 
forms)'instead of case markers under syntax '. Case is 
discussed haar the heads Acc., Inst., Dat., Abl., Gen., 


and Loc. 


1.8.1 Kushalappa Gowda recognises that there is 
something more to case than meets the (undiscerning) eye. 
Analysing an inscriptional sentence like 


48. yidakke baaNageeDu barageeDilla 
‘there is no scarcity of this' (p.350) 


as 

idu(sub) + baaNageeDu barageeDannu(obj) + uLLudu+Neg 
which is transformed as 

sub ==> dat 

obj == sub 


uLLudu + Neg ==> illa 
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Gowda (p.351) says, ''from the above analysis, it would 
be clear that we simply can not take any noun with any 
of the markers -ke, -kke or -ige as the noun in the dative 


case, as is generally done in the structural description''. 


1.8.2 Gowda's treatment is happily expository. 
Wherever possible, he brings in corroborating syntactic 
evidence to buttress distinctions which would otherwise 
be on quick-sandy grounds. The semantic distinction of 


‘Causal', as, for instance, in 


49. maLeyinda ii beLe haaLaayitu 
rain-abl this crop-nom(=%) spoil-become-tns- 
3sgneut 


‘the crop got ruined by rains' 
and instrumental, as, for instance, in 


50. gadeyinda hoDeda 
club-abl strike-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


'(he) hit (someone) with a club' 
is supported by the syntactic test of relativisation and 
the (im)possibility of suffixing aagi "having become' to 


the NP in question. 


Relativisation 
* 
49a. ii beLe haaLaad maLe 
this crop spoil-become-tns-rel rains 
t ? t 
50a. avanu ninnan hoDeda gade elli 
he=-nom you(sg)-acc strike-tns-— club- where 


rel nom(=) 


‘where is the club that he hit you with?' 
(my sentence) 
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aagi suffixation 


49b. maLeyindaagi ii beLe haaLaayitu 
‘these crops came to grief because of rains' 


"50b. gadeyindaagi hoDeda 


Relativisation is called on again to wrench asunder 
the surface similarity of two accusatives. In 


Sl. deevaram puuvamarcisidam 
god—acc flowers-acc-worship-—tns-3sgmasc 


'(he) worshipped the god with flowers' 
only the instrumental can be relativised, says Gowda: 


Sla. deevaram arcisida puu 
god-acc worship-tns-rel flowers 


"the flowers(with) which (they) worshipped god' 


* 
Slb. puuvam arcisida deevaru 
flowers-—acc worship-tns-rel god 


‘the god which worshipped the flowers' 


One could, however, readily pick holes in the 
argument: Direct Objects can also be relativised in 
Kannada. In fact, in any language a situation where only 
instrumentals, and not direct objects are capable of 
being relativised would be strange. Surely deevaram 
‘god-acc' in 51 is a direct object so that one has 


5le. naavu (puuvam) arcisida deevaru 
we-nom flowers-acc worship-tns-rel god 


‘the god we worshipped (with flowers)' 
The gloss in 5lb is incorrect it 5lb derives from 5l. 
It should be | 
‘the god someone worshipped with flowers'. 
These things apart, the point is that syntactic facts 


are brought to bear on semantic distinctions which may 
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be lost superficially. 


1.8.3 The importance of the verb is recognised, 
though implicitly. The functional difference between 
the instrumental and the ablative case marker namely, 
-inda is brought home ''by the type of verbs, occuring 
in sentences'' (p.334). Incidentally the myth perpetuated 
in earlier grammatical literature that there is no pancami, 
the ablative case in Kannada (cf. for example, Spencer 
1950: 36,39 and 130) is laid, hopefully permanently, to 
rest. The instrumental vs the ablative polemic in 
Kannada is simply a case of homophony masking a prototypical 


distinction. 


1.8.4 Laudable as Gowda's attempt to anchor 
semantics in syntactic argumentation is, his exposition 


suffers from a variety of shortcomings. 


1.8.4.1 First, no system of categories is set up 
to account for the semantic range of all the cases. The 
dative, for example, is semantically characterized as 
(a) Dative proper, as in 


592. avanige koTTe 
he~dat give-tns-—lsg 


'(I) gave him' 
(b) Dative of direction, as in 


53. manege hoode 
house-dat go-tns-lsg 


'(I) went home! 


and 
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(c) Dative of purpose, as in 


54. 


ii capplige eSTu koTTe 
this slippers-dat how much give-tns-2sg 


"how much did (you) give for these slippers?' 


This does not cover the whole range of roles that the 


dative encodes in the language. It leaves out sentences 


like 
55a. 


b. 


Ce 


d. 


ee 


f. 


de 


ii maatige artha illa 
this talk-dat meaning=-nom(=%) be-neg 


'this talk has no sense! 

ninage eenu beeku 

you(sg)-dat what wanted 

‘what do you want?! 

gaaLige baagilu terkotu 

wind-dat door-nom open-rflx~-tns=-3sgneut 
‘the door opened because of the wind' 


tanna parisarakke avanu terkoNDiddaane 
self-gen environment- he-nom open-r£lx-tns- 

dat asp-3sgmasc 
"he has opened himself up to his ambience' 
avanige kaalu barodilla 


he-dat leg-nom come-grnd=-neg 
"he can not walk' 


gurtge idann iTko 

this-acc keep-rflx-impsg(=@) 
‘keep this as a token of identification' 
badukina kruura satyagaLige yuvakaru 


life-gen seamy truth-pl-dat youth-pl-nom 


mukhaamukhiyaagabeeku 
face-to-face-become-mdl 


‘youth should face the seamy, gaunt realities 
of life'. 
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The author, however, owns such a lapse (p.368). 
No such attempt is made to identify the neutralised 
roles in the accusative and the nominative, the author 


being true to the general trend . 


Attempted semantic characterisations of formal 
cases like the accusative elsewhere have been wide off 
the target. Schiffman (1974: 26), for instance, defines 
object as that ''on which ... what the subject does has 
some effect'', Clearly, this is a notional 
characterisation. Sentences can be reeled off ad libitum 
to wrongfoot Schiffman: 


56a. janaru $aT1l kaadaru 
people-nom shuttle-acc(=%) wait-tns-—3pl 
"people waited for the shuttle(= slow-moving 
passenger train)’. 

b. ellaruu Saanti bayasuttaare 
all-nom—-emph peace-acc(=%) desire-tns-3pl 
‘everyone desires peace’ 

Ce Niinu reeDiyo keeLu 
you-nom radio-acc(=$) listen-impsg(=) 
‘you listen to the radio! 


d. naanu ii beege taaLalaare 
I-nom this distress— bear~mdl-neg-lsg 
acc (=f) 


'I can't stick this distress’ 
e. maanu ellaa maanava janaangavannu 
I-nom all human community—acc 


priitisutteene 
love-tns-lsg 


'I love all mankind' 
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56f. naanu-= sarkas nooDide 
I=-nom circus-acc(=%) see-tns—-lsg 


'l saw the circus! 
ge muurti ondu kate bareda 
Murthy-nom(=%) one  story- write-tns- 


acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=$) 


"Murthy wrote a story' 
In sentences 56a through 56f, the direct objects(those 
in the acc.) are not ‘'affected' by what the 'subject' 
does. It is the subject itself, on the other hand, 
which seems to feel the ‘effect’ of the argument 
represented by the object NP. In 56g, the object is the 
‘object of result'. What the subject does brings into 
being the object. Schiffman's object, on the contrary, 
exists antecedently. © Affected OBJECT is only one etic 


part of a larger emic whole. See 3.4.5. 


1.8.4.2 Secondly, one can not but be struck by 
some confusion in the author's mind which shows up now 
and then. In his analysis of the allegedly grammatical 
sentence 


57. maguvannu haalannu’ kuDiside 
Child-acc milk-acc drink-caus-tns-lsg 


'(I) made the tot drink milk' 
Gowda (p.236) argues that at the deep level, there is 
only one object, namely, haalannu and that maguvannu 
is the subject of an $43 that two accusatives surface 
from this underlying structure. The argumentation is 
clearly couched in two fairly distinct theoretical 


frames of reference. In the (two-levelled) Fillmorean 
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conceptual framework, there is no deep subject, although 
there would be a 'shallow' subject, an end-of-the-cycle 
subject or ‘cyclic subject' (Postal 1976). But we 

have the author tell us that ''maguvannu... is the 
subject of the sentence (S)) in deep level''. The 
author, we take it, is talking in Chomskyan terms. 

But, then, two lines below, you run into, ''magu which 
is dominated by the object node''. Object is not a node 
in Chomskyam phrase markers. Chomsky,as is well known, 
takes pains to stress that 'object' is not a ‘category' 
defined by PS rules that is, rules of the A> X+tY 
variety, but a 'relational' notion best defined in 
configurational terms. Object is a constituent 


function, not a constituent. 


A similar confusion surfaces when the author talks 
about the contrast between 


58a. avanu hoLege hooda 
he-nom river-dat go-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"he went to the river' 


and be. avanu hoLeyalli hooda 
he=-nom river-loc go-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"he went in the river' 
The author makes the unacceptable statements (p.367) 


that ''hoLe 'river' is the subject in 58b and not avanu 


‘he' as in 58a'', 


1.8.4.3 Some analyses seem to be too hurried to be 


cogent and clear. His conclusion that the ablative is 
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derivable in Kannada (pp. 379,383) from a deep structure 
locative on the basis of a random free variation between 


the locative and ablative suffixes in an example like 


59. avan kai-y- alli maaDiside 
he-gen hand loc do-caus-tns-lsg 
inda 
abl 


'(I) got it done through him' 
is a case in point. Linguistic free variation does not 
imply a derivational relationship. The corroboration 
from Tamil syntax is hardly convincing. Not il ‘in' 
alone but il together with iruntu ‘having been' expresses 
the ablative in Tamil. The Tamil sentence 


60. naan viiTTIliruntu vandeen 
I-nom home-in-having been come-tns=-lsg 


'I came from home' 
is simply not the bare sum of the underlying 


60a. naan viiTTil irundeen 
'T was at home! 


and be naan vandeen 


'T came 110 


Apart from these, there are some minor points which one 
would not quite agree with in Gowda's exposition. They 


are not quite relevant to this study, 


There are four other pieces of research which may 
be discussed here. They are Madtha (1976), Rajaram(1976), 
Bhat (1977) and Sridhar (1979). These are theoretically 
oriented towards a formal distinction between the levels 
of linguistic structure of 'surface' and 'deep', and 


therefore do not quite come under the rubric ‘traditional 
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treatment of case'. We discuss these, nonetheless, 
because most of what they say is germane to the topic 


of this study. 


1.9  Madtha (1976) in his '6ase System of Kannada', 
advocates nine kaaraka relations: agentive, affective, 
effective, instrumental, ablative, dative, directive, 
sociative and locative. What he calls ‘controversial 
cases' namely, vocative, genitive, purposive, causal and 
sensory do not find a place in his list for reasons that 
he does not go into. He tells us, in the manner of 
Keshiraja, what formal mechanisms signal these underlying 
kaaraka relations, and implicitly notes the askewness 
between the two. The achilles' heel of Madtha's 
analysis is that his kaarakas have no syntactic 
credibility since the author adduces no syntactic 
argumentation to shore up his semantic cases. All he 
does is to define and elucidate the cases in terms of a 
few sentences. Even such elucidation is far from 
adequate. +? The Agentive, for instance, is explained 
to be a case *'where the actions expressed by the 
verbs ... are dependent upon the nouns ...''(p.138). 

In sentences like 


70a. avaLu biLicikoNDaLu 
shej=nom blanch-rflx-tns-3sgfem 
‘she blanched! 
be. naanu ooDi ooDi basavaLide 
I-nom frun-cnj frun-cnj tire-tns-lsg 
'I ran and ran, and got tired' 
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70c. seenaadhipati fraaja aada 
commander-in-— king become-—tns-3sgmasc (=@) 
chief-nom(=9) 


‘the commander-in-chief became the king' 
the actions the verbs express presumably (in the absence 
of an elucidation of the locution, 'dependent upon') 
are dependent upon the subject nouns. But they are 
not Agents. All (deep) case relationships, as a matter 
of fact, are dependency relations between the nouns and 
the predicate-word. Examples 7Oa-c incidentally prove 
Madtha's averment that ''Agentive is the most important 
kaaraka as there can be no deep sentence in Kannada 
without it'' empirically vacuous. The following may 
not even form a representative subset of a multitudinous 
sea of syntactic structures which do not conceptually 
entail an Agent: 

7la. iiga uLidiroodu barii nenapu 
now remain-cnj- mere- memory 


be=-tns-rel- emph 
nom 


‘now what remains is mere memory' 
be. ii padya Manassige taTtade 
this poem-nom(=%) mind-dat  touch-tns-3sgneut 
‘this poem touches you(r mind)! 
c. gaNTe aaraaytu 
time-nom(=$) six-become-tns—3sgneut 
"it was six O'clock’ 
qd. niiru suDtaa ide 
water-nom be-hot=-prtpl be-tns-3sgneut 
‘the water is hot! 
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7le. prajne mattu kriyegaLa naDuve 
consciousness and action-pl-gen between 
eenoo kandaka 


what-indf chasm 
"there is an indefinable chasm between 
consciousness and action' 
f. huDugiiru beega beLitaare 
girl-pl-nom fast grow-tns—3pl 
‘girls grow fast' 


ge giridhara haLi tappida 
Giridhara-nom(=$) rails miss—tns-rel 
manassinavana haage kaaNtaane 
mind-one who has- thus seem—tns-3sgmasc 
gen 


'Giridhara seems (to be) off his rocker' 


1.10 Rajaram (1976) is a case grammar of the verb 
Bagu ‘to become'. Rajaram argues with sufficient 
syntactic persuasion that the verb under focus does not 
conceptually entail an Agent in its case structure. And 
that what surfaces as the subject is the case role 
Object. While aagu ‘to become' has the lexical 
feature |-caus], its causative form aagisu ‘to cause to 


become' is marked [+caus]. 


The paper compels some comments which possibly 
attenuate the force of an otherwise cogently worked out 


piece, 


1.10.1 Rajaram states(p.157) that ''... the case 
notions, objective (0) and dative (D) are inherent to the 
verb root gagu and aagisu''. The generalisation is 
sweeping. The function of aagu being as varied as it is 
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in the language, at least in one of these uses, there 
is no potential dative. Sentences 72a—-b below 
illustrate this use of the verb aagu: 


72a. avanu bhasma aada 
he-nom- ashes become-tns-—3sgmasc(=%) 


‘he became ashes' 

b. bhaarata erDu aaytu 
India-nom(=%) two become-tns-3sgneut 
‘India became two! 


Ce baalu beLedu Mahaa vyakti aada 
Balu-nom(=%) grow-cnj great man become-tns— 
3sgmasc (=) 


'Balu grew into a great man' 
Note that this use of the verb Bagu falls very much within 
Rajaram's statements: It is not the verbal component of 
a compound verb, and it could be causativized. In 
contrast the use of aagu meaning ‘to become zero/nil' as in 


73. ellaa aag hoodo 
all-emph become=-cnj go-tns-3pl 


‘everything is exhausted! 
or meaning 'to pervade' as in 


74. nann Manasallellaa niinee aagidiya 
I-gen mind-loc-all you-emph become~tns—2sg 


'you(sg) pervade my mind' 
do not contradict the author's statement because they fall 
outside the pale of his generalisations: for one thing, 
these meanings are crucially different from the meaning 
that Rajaram is concerned with, and for another, they do 


not have morphological causatives. 
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1.10.2 Rajaram (pp.158 and 162-3) avers that 
‘tthe verb root Bagu can be optionally @eleted whereas 
aagisu can not be deleted'', and goes on to liken 
sentences with the verb aagu to nonverbal predications like 


75. avaru maadappa 
they-nom Madappa 


"he(hon) is Madappa' 
While it is true to say that sentences which delete the 
verb aagu are, in their stative, antiagentive character, 
like sentences 76a and b, it is not true to say that the 
propositions with (76b below) and those without the verb 
aagu (76a below) are semantically equivalent 


76a. avanu namma naayaka 
he=nom we-gen leader 


"he is our leader' 


Db. avanu namma naayaka aadanu 
"he became our leader' 


While the nonverbal 76a expresses a state, 76b expresses 
change of state. In 76a, the predication expresses an 
acquired or external attribute about the subject, in 76b, 

it expresses a change of state that the subject undergoes??, 
In other words, this is not a case of the deletion 


transformation, assuming, of course, the meaning-preserving 


hypothesis about transformations. 


Further, this use of aagu does pass some crucial tests 
of Agenthood: it can occur with the intent adverb beeku 


anta 'deliberately': 
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77. maanu beeku anta vais presiDenT 
I=-nom wanted qut vice president 


aaglilla Nanage niinu aagodu iSTa 
become-neg I-dat you(sg)=-nom become desire 
~grnd 


'I did not become the vice-president on purpose. 


I wanted you to become the vice-president’ 


1.11 Bhat's paper 'Multiple Case Roles' (1977) was 
triggered by Fillmore's (1968: 48) observation that the 
deletion of certain prepositions such as with, on, in and 
for from noun phrases that occur as subjects or direct 


objects of verbs like blame, swarm, plant, spray, smear 


etc., has the effect of introducing certain meaning 
distinctions. Bhat brings forth Kannada examples of what 
have come to be termed in the literature as 'spray=—paint' 
cases and pleads that, unlike classical Fillmore who would 
derive sentence pairs with postverbal PP/NP alternations like 

78a. I loaded the truck with hay 

be. I loaded hay on to the truck 

from identical deep case representations through 
transformations of 'some semantic import', he would rather 
posit a difference in the underlying representation itself. 
The speaker then has the option of choosing from among 
‘multiple case roles' which are available for a single NP 
in different sentences. Bhat talks about three meaning 
distinctions namely, 1. exhaustiveness, 2. volition, 


3. physical presence, and adds that there may be others too. 


Our critique shall spread over three broad points. 
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1.11.1 First, the situation is not as simple as Bhat 
has one believe. We take up the three meaning distinctions 


one by one. 


l1.11.1.1 exhaustiveness 


Different underlying case structures for 


79a. Yaaju Trakkannu pustakagaLlinda tumbisida 
Raju-=nom truck-acc book=-pl-instr fill-tns- _ 
3sgmasc(=9) 


'Raju filled the truck with books' 
(my numbers and morpheme 


glosses) 
and b. raaju pustakagalannu Trakkinalli 
Raju-nom book-pl=-acc truck=-loc 


tumbisida 
fill-tns-3sgmasc(=9) 


‘Raju filled the books in the truck' 
mean that the propositions expressed by the two sentences 
are different, which is true; they are not synonymous 
Salva veritate. There are possible worlds in which the 
first, but not the second, is true. Bhat says that, in 
79a, two different case roles Object and Instrument, and 
Object and Location are available for the NP‘'s pustakagaLu 
‘books' and,Trakku ‘truck' respectively in the two sentences 
Note that Bhat does not mean coreferential case roles. 


In a sentence like 


80. Traaju pustaka peTTgeli haakda 
Raju-=nom book-acc(=%) box-loc put—-tns— 
3sgmasc(=G) 


‘Raju popped the book in to the box! 
the argument represented by the NP pustka "book! is an 


Object, pure and simple. But in sentences with fill verbs 
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like tumbisu 'to fill' like 79, the effect of the activity 
on the container is in focus and it is, therefore, possible 
to look upon pustakagaLu 'books' in 79a as the means by 
which the effect was achieved and hence a kind of Instrument. 
Typically, Instruments can appear as direct objects of the 
verb upayoogisu "to use', which is indicative of their 


manipulable nature (81). So does the argument under 


discussion(79c) 
8l. raaju tarakaari heccalu 
Raju-nom vegetables-acc(=9) mince-prp 
katti upayoogisida 


dirk-acc(=%) use-tns-3sgmasc (=) 
‘Raju used a dirk to mince vegetables' 


79c. Taaju Trakk tumbisalu pustakagaLann 
Raju-nom truck-acc(=%) fill-prp book-pl-acc 
upayoogisida 
use~tns—3sgmasc (=9) 


‘Raju used books to fill the truck' 
However, in addition to the fact that the type of causality 
involved here is not the type that is associated with 
straightforward Instruments, ere ate ne crucial tests 
of Instrumenthood with respect to/one of which the instrument- 
hood of the NP in 79a is in doubt: a. Relativisation and 
b. Cooccurrence with an additional Instrumental clause. 
Prototypical Instruments can not be relativised felicitously, 
although relativised Instruments tend to be semantically 


transparent: 


? 82. raaju raaNin konda banduuka 
Raju-nom Rani-acc kill-tns-rel gun 


‘the gun that Raju killed Rani with' 


The Instrument in 79b can not either: 
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? 79d. raaju Trakkunn  tumbisid pustakagaLu 
Rajuj=nom truck-acc fill-tns-rel book-pl 


'the books that Raju filled the truck with' 
Prototypical Instruments do not tolerate an additional 


Instrumental clause: 


83a. raaju pakSina  kallal hoDtida 
Raju-nom bird-acc stone-instr hit-—-tns- 
3sgmasc (=) 
‘Raju hit the bird with a stone! 
* 
b. raaju pakSina kxTapuLT upayoogisi/ 
Raju-nom bird-ace catapult-acc(=$) use-cnj 
Sahaayadinda kallal hoDuda 
help-instr stone-instr hit-tns—3sgmasc (=) 


"Raju hit the bird with the help of/using a 
catapult with a stone’ 


But the Instrument in 79a does: 


79e. Yraaju halageya sahaayadinda/halage 
Raju=-nom ramp-gen help-instr ramp~acc (=) 


upayoogisi Trakkannu pustakagaLinda tumbisida 
use=cnj truck-acc book-pl-instr fill-tns- 
3sgmasc (=) 


‘Raju filled the truck with books with the 
help of a ramp/using a ramp! 


pustakagaLu "books' in 79a then is not a fully fledged 
Instrument, although it does evince some properties of an 
Instrument. Further there seems to be something to be 
said for the position that it represents another case role, 
Object or whatever. That is to say, it is a case of 
coreferential case roles. Bhat's contention that Trakku 
‘truck! in 79a represents the case role of Object is 
superficial. There is abundant evidence that the NP is a 
direct-objectivized Locative. In addition to native 


speaker intuition, paraphrase provides confirming evidence. 
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84a below is a paraphrase of 84 whereas 85 has no such 
paraphrase(85a): 
84, raaju Trakk(annu) tumbisida 
Raju-nom truck=(acc) fill-tns—3sgmasc (=) 
"Raju filled the truck' 
85. raaju Trakk(annu) ooDisida 
Raju-nom truck-(acc) run-tns-3sgmasc(=9) 
'Raju drove the truck! 
84a. Trakkinalli 
truck-loc 


Trakk tumbaa 
truck to-the-brim 


‘Raju filled {i ‘ the truck! 
m 


Traaju tumbisida 


to the bri 


Trakkinalli i 
Trakk ey ooDisida 


"Raju drove in the truck' 
to the brim 


* 95 
(Bode raaju 


Trakku in 84 expounds the role of Locative while the 
same NP in 85 does not. A third piece of evidence which 
bears out the native speaker's hunch that Trakku in 79a 
(and 84) is underlyingly Locative is the one used by 
Stockwell et al (1973:39-40). In 

79a. raaju Trakkannu pustakagaLinda tumbisida 
Trakkannu truck-acc expresses interior locative. 79a 


means none of the following: 


T9f. keLaga 
raaju Trakkina ee -nnu pustakagaLinda 
. tumbisida 
space below 
'Raju filled the sade the truck 


z with books' 
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To quote Stockwell et al (ibid) (with Kannada examples 
comparable to their examples from English), ''Clearly, 
there is a single case marker ralli in 79a which is somehow 
lost in the transition between the deep structure and the 
surface structure of 79a, not just any of the many 
postpositions that could occur, as in 79f''. In Gruberian 
terms (1976:17), if there is no postposition following 
Trakku 'truck',only -alli, the Interior Locative marker, 


is (assumed to be) incorporated. 


Bhat's point about the exhaustiveness meaning in 79b 
is totally off target. Bhat says that, unlike 79a, 79b 
implies all the 'relevant' books have been transferred to 
the truck. As has been seen (for example, Schiffman 1979:27), 
the occurrence of the optional accusative marker with neuter 


nouns is the nearest that Kannada has to a definite article. 


Both of the NP's namely, Trakku 'trucks' and pustakagaLu 
‘pooks' in 79a and b respectively refer to individuated 
referents and have antecedents - linguistic or pragmatic. 

In any case, the sentence with a participial relative 

(79g below) that Bhat adduces (to illustrate what is arguably 
a nonpoint) serves no purpose since there is a similar 
sentence possible (79h below) corresponding to 79a 


79g. Yaaju jaanaki koTTa 
Raju-nom Janaki-nom(=$) give-tns-rel 


pustakagaLannu Trakkinalli tumbisida 
book=-pl-acc truck-loc fill-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"Raju filled the books given by Janaki in the 
truck' 
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79h. Yaaju Trakkannu jaanaki koTTa 
Raju-nom truck-acc Janaki-nom give-tns-rel 


pustakagaLinda tumbisida 
book-pl-instr fill-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"Raju filled the truck with the books given by 
Janaki' 


1.11.1.2 volition 


Bhat's argumentation about the volition/nonvolition 
distinction turns out to be only superficially attractive. 
Paradigmatic of this meaning distinction is the sentence 
pair 


86a. Yraaju paaThavannu maretiddaane 
Raju-nom lesson-acc forget-tns—asp-3sgmasc (=f) 


"Raju has forgetten the lesson' 


b. raajuvige paaTha maretide 
Raju-dat lesson-nom(=$) forget-—tns-asp—3sgneut 


'The lesson has been forgotten by Raju' 
In 86a, raaju 'Raju' is said to be a volitional Agent while 
in 86b, Laajuvige Raju-dat is said to be a nonvolitional 
Experiencer. This is clearly incorrect. Agent sentences 
Can occur with volitional adverbs. But the addition of 
the volitional adverb beeku anta 'deliberately' to 86a 
renders it infelicitous: 


* 
86a, raaju beeku anta paaThavannu maretiddaane 
‘Raju forgot the lesson deliberately' 


This is true also of the pair in 87: 


87a. jaanaki hosa siireyannu mecciddaaLe 
Janaki-nom(=%) new  saree-acc like-tns-asp- 
3sgfem 


"Janaki has liked the new saree' 
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87b. jaanakige hosa_ siire meccide 
Janaki-dat new  saree-nom(=%) like-tns-asp- 
3sgneut 


jaanaki 'Janaki' is said to be an Agent in 87a and 
Experiencer in 87b. This is incorrect too. A property 

of emotional disposition verbs like that in 87 is that the 
relation between the stimulus that the Experiencer warms 

to or is otherwise animated by and the emotional state it 
evokes is one which is beyond the Experiencer's control/will. 
Confirming evidence is again the inability of the: verbs in 87 


to cooccur with the intent adverb beeku anta 'deliberately': 


* 
87a, jaanaki hosa siireyannu beeku anta 
Janaki-nom(=@) new  saree-acc wanted qut 
mecciddaaLe 


like-tns-asp-3sgfem 
‘Janaki has deliberately liked the saree' 


See 3.3.2.4 for the syntactic correlates of the case role 
of Agent none of which the alleged Agent in 87a or in 86a 
displays. 


1lil.1.3 physical presence 


Bhat illustrates this meaning distinction with a 
seemingly compelling example: 


88a. jaanaki raajuvannu baydaLu 
Janaki-nom(=%) Raju-acc scold-tns-3sgfem 


‘Janaki scolded Raju' 


be jaanaki raajuvige baydaLu 
Raju-dat 


The addressee of the verb namely, raaju 'Raju' occurs in 


the dative if he ‘'experiences' the illocutionary act of 
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scolding; that is, dative marking signals the physical 
presence of the Experiencer while accusative marking does 
not. We are not sure if this is true because of 
counterevidence with comparable verbs. Comparable linguistic- 
performance verbs which the author himself talks about are 
heeLu 'say' and keeLu ‘ask (for)'. Bhat's hypothesis 
predicts correctly for the former verb, as 89’below 
demonstrates, but not for the latter, as 90 below demonstrates: 


89a. jaanaki raajuvige heeLidaLu 
Janaki-nom Haju-dat say-tns-3sgfem 
‘Janaki said to Raju' 
* 
89b. jaanaki raajuvannu heeLidaLu 
Raju-acc 


‘Janaki said to Raju' 
* 


90. . ige 
‘dat 
jaanaki Yraaju-v- Pern keeLidaLu 
Raju ace ask=-tns-3sgfem 


‘Janaki asked Raju' 
The action expressed by keeLu ‘ask' is normally done in the 
interlocutor's presence, but it takes the accusative rather 
than the dative marker. A further example below, (91), 


confirms the empirical bankruptcy of Bhat's proposal 


* 
91. ige 
avanu avaL- dat andanu 
he-hom she a say-tns-3sgmasc (=G) 
acc 


"he called her names! 


Llelle2 Cases are left undefined. Statements which 
help one identify cases are neither definitions nor fully 


correct. For example, whatever occurs in the accusative 


on 


is said to be the case role of Object, which is not 


true. 
1.11.3 Finally, some side remarks. 


1.11.3.1 Some of Bhat's sentences are unarguably 
ungrammatical 


92a. nanage maduvege hoogabeeku 
I-dat marriage-dat go-—mdl 


'I must go for the marriage' 
is the kind of sentence which is spoken by a person whose 
mother tongue is Hindi/Urdu or Tulu, which is the author's 


mother tongue 


be. nanage ii siire meccide 
I~dat this saree=-nom like~be-tns-3sgneut 
9! 


is ungrammatical too, the grammatical versions of which are 


93a. naanu ii siire meccidini 
'I have like this saree' 


and b. nanage ii siire meccige aagide 


1.11.3.2 Bhat reads more meaning into some sentences 
than he can adduce evidence for. 


94a. raajuvina dhvaniyinda jaanaki 
Raju-gen voice-instr Janaki-nom(=9) 
aakar$itaLaadaLu 
be attracted-3sgfem—tns—3sgfem 
b. Yraajuvina dhvanige jaanaki aakar$itaLaadaLu 
voice-dat 


‘Janaki was attracted by Raju's voice' 
Bhat calls on no evidence of any sort for his suggestion 


that raaju 'Raju' in 94a is an embedded Agent while raaju 
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'Raju' in 94b is not an Agent. 


1.12 Sridhar's article 'Dative Subjects and the 
Notion of Subject' (1979) is an attempt to transformationally 
validate what Sridhar thinks is the native speaker's hunch, 
namely, that the dative subject is in fact the logical, 
underlying subject. In a neatly worked out exposition, 
Sridhar invokes Equi-NP Deletion, Coreferential Complement 
Subject Deletion, Reflexivization and Causativization to 
show that dative subjects behave as true subjects with 
respect to these transformations. He then appeals to the 
device in TG of derivational stages to account for the 
fact that dative subjects do not control verb agreement. 
We agree with the general thrust of his paper. However, 


here are some comments. 


1.12.1 Sridhar avers (p.103) that the native speakers 
have an intuitive perception of the dative NP in the DSC 
as the subject. Hopefully, Sridhar has nonEnglish-knowing 
natives in mind. Because of the correspondence between 
the English nominative subject and the Kannada dative 
subject, the intuitions of the English-knowing natives 


would not be reliable in this regard. 


1.12.2 Sridhar's examples (p.107) to show that the 
nominative NP does not behave like a subject with respect 
to a transformation like C(oreferential) S(ubject) 
D(eletion) while the dative NP does, have a conjunctive 


participial clause as the embedded clause. (Numbers and 
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glosses are mine in the following examples) 


* 2 . 
95a. [D; nannannu cennaagi maatanaaDisi] 


I-acc well talk-cnj 
nanage avaLu, iSTa aadaLu 
I=dat desire become-tns-3sgfem 


she-nom 


"she having talked to me nicely, I liked her' 


* 2 o 2 
b. [avaLu, nannannu cennaagi maatanaaDisi | 


nanage QD. iSTa aadaLu 
It appears that (a type of) DSC can not have a conjunctive 
participial clause embedded in it, in Kannada. The reason 
could be the semantic incompatibility of the DSC and the 
conjunctive participial or whatever. That the reason is 
not, as Sridhar claims, that the nominative NP in the DSC 
can neither be the controller (eg 95a above) nor the 
victim of deletion (eg 95b above) is made clear by the 
examples that follow: 


96a. Lo, nannannu cennaagi maatanaaDisiddarinda ] 
talk=-because of 


avaLu, nanage iSTavaadaLu 


b. LavaLu, nannannu cennaagi maatanaaDisiddarinda | 
Qo, nanage iSTavaadaLu 


‘because she talked to me nicely, I warmed to her' 
In 96a, the nominative NP, and not the dative NP, controls 
CSD while in 96b, it is the victim of CSD. We say ‘a type of 
DSC whose identity remains to be established because examples 
can be multiplied ad libitum of other kinds of DSC which 


embed a conjunctive participial clause: 


97. 
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[O; bisilalli sutti] nanage, 
sun-loc knock about-cnj  ylyat 
talenoovu bantu 


headache-nom(=$) come-tns-3sgneut 


‘having knocked about in the sun, I got a 
headache! 


1.12.3  Sridhar's example (p.105) to illustrate the 


point that as far as the behavioural property of 


Reflexivization goes, it is the dative NP which behaves 


as the subject is 


98. 


muurtige,; tanna, MakkaLa bagge 
Murthy-dat self-gen children about 


tumbaa abhimaana 
much pride 


‘Murthy is very proud of his children' 


where tanna self-gen is coreferential with the dative NP 


muurtige. 


it goes. 


Now, the example is unimpeachable as far as 


But it does not go far enough. The evidence 


would be definitive if the DSC contains a nominative NP 


as well competing for subjecthood. Sentences 99a and b 


below seek to show respectively that it is the nominative 


NP which behaves as the subject and the sentence is in 


fact ungrammatical if the dative NP is meant to be the 


subject. 


99a. 


Surely, 99a and b are DSC's: 


avaLu. Saastrige tanna, 
she-nom Shastri-dat self-—gen 
gaambhiryadindaagi meccige aadaLu 


seriousness—because of liking become~tns-3sgfem 


‘Shastri warmed to her because of her serious, 
dignified nature' 


a8, 


“99b. avaLu Saastrige, tannadee, aada 
she-nom snpastri-dat self-gen-emph 


kaaraNagaLinda iSTavaagalilla 
reasons—due to desire-become—tns—-neg 


‘Shastri did not like her for his own reasons' 


1.12.4 It would be interesting to examine for Kannada 
Gregory Lee's (1970) hypothesis (which was for English) that 
all ‘deep' subjects are Agents so that nonAgent surface 
subjects have in fact no corresponding deep subjects, which 
is in a way the exact opposite of Sridhar's claim for 


Kannada. 


1.13 To conclude, traditional treatment of case in 
Kannada has typically concerned itself with description 
and taxonomy rather than with explanation of any sort. 
After cataloguing the forms and elucidating their 
morphophonemics, some, as a dispensable luxury, stray into 
the semantics of the cases. Spencer, the only exception 
to this, is descriptively adequate in parts. One begins 
to get accounts of a truly explanatory nature only in 
TG-oriented descriptions, although, by and large, they 
have not been as sound and insightful as they could 


have been either. 


ida 
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NOTES 


Ls As is known, Keshiraja is not the first ever to 
talk about Kannada grammar. Nagavarma the second in his 
Kaavyaavalookana (1150 A.D) deals with some aspects of 
Kannada grammar. In fact, Keshiraja himself quotesNagavarma 
at places, as has been noted (cf. Kushalappa Gowda (1972: 
369)). But Keshiraja's grammatical tome is the first 
full-length codification of Kannada grammar in Kannada. 


26 The latest to be published, however, is Ullrich 
(1980) which is a tagmemic description of Northern Havyaka 
Kannada. 


Se To some papers on case I have had no access. e.g, 
Kushalappa Gowda (1974) 'caturthi vibhakti! the Fourth 
(dative) Case' in Prabuddha Karnataka, Journal of the 
University of Mysore, Mysore. 


4. Sutra numbers are as given in Keshiraja's 
SabdamaNidarpaNam edited by D.L.Narasimhachar, 1975. 
Different editions edited by different persons number the 
sutras differently. 


5S. The apparent extensiveness of Keshiraja's identification 
of the semantic load of cases notwithstanding, (and in spite 
of Spencer (1950) pp. 130, 124, 152, 161, 162 and 255-263), 
Ramanujan (1963:18) was right in averring that ''... no 
system of semantic categories has as yet been set up to take 
care of the bewildering variety of uses for the dative, 
locative and ablative cases''. 


6. Keshiraja's example for prathamaa the nominative 
replacing Saptami the locative is 
la. ondu divasadoL bandam 
one day-loc come-tns—3sgmasc 
The locative suffix in divasadoL is replaced by the 
nominative in 
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lb. ondu divasam bandam (sutra 147) 
day-nom(sic) come-tns-3sgmasc 


Whatever the meaning is, the two sentences must have the 
same meaning for this to be a case of functional replacement. 
But in Modern Kannada, they, or rather their equivalents, 
mean two different things. Sentence la means 

'(he) took one day to travel from place A to place B' 
whereas sentence lb means 

'(he) came one day' 
Unless they meant the same in the Kannada of 13th century 
A.D, they constitute a wrong example. 


7. This point about Spencer's treatment of case under 
syntax is internally inconsistent, since, manifestly, 
Spencer treats case (pp.35,36) as a function of (nominal) 
declension, as we saw. The general trend in Spencer's book 
of calling the whole section Syntax when the illustrative 
examples are sentences — he does it with tense (p.43), for 
instance - explains this. 


8. Not much thought seems to have gone into notional 
characterisation of individual cases in other studies of 
case either. In his disappointing study, Arul Raj (1981: 
266), for instance, says as part of his definition of the 
case role of Object that ''it (=the Object) is always aware 
of what is going to happen to it''. The example given is 

2. kaNNan raamanai udaittaan 
‘Kannan kicked Raman' 
That sentence 3 below 
3. raaman adai (paTTi) munnaamee terinduvaittirundaan 
"Raman knew about it in advance! 
could felicitously follow 2 indicates that the Object's 
awareness of what is going to happen to it can not be a 
necessary part of the definition. 


9. We are aware that Fillmore 1977 accepts the notion 
of a 'deep subject’ and'deep object', but in a slightly 
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modified theoretical setting which has three layers: 
surface, deep and a cognitive layer of scenes, the level 

of cognitive, ontological content. The author under review 
here wrote in 1972. 


10. Cf. David Hirsch 1972. Hirsch argues this point 
persuasively for literary discourse, and it is very well 
extrapolatable to diurnal discourse. 


ll. For example, expatiating on the 'slight difference' 
between 


4a. siite raamana heNDati 
Site-nom(=%) Rama-gen wife 


'Sita is Rama's wife' 
and b. siite raamanige heNDati 
Rama~dat 
‘Sita is wife to Rama' 
he (p.366) says that sentence 4a ''might result as an 
answer to the question 


Ds siite yaaru 
Sita-nom(=%) who 


‘who is Sita?! 
where the questioner definitely has the acquaintance of 
Sita and the same is uncertain of Rama''. We think that 
the questioner in normal circumstances has no knowledge 
whatsoever of who Sita is while the questioner may or may 
not know about Rama. In fact, the collocutor's knowledge 
of Rama is highly irrelevant. 


12. Some illustrative sentences are ill-chosen. For 

example 
6. kannaDigaru tamiLarannu priitisuttaare 
'Kannadigas love Tamils' 

which is supposed to illustrate ''an ... object which is 
affected by the action denoted by the verb'' (p.138). The 
Object NP namely, tamiLarannu 'Tamils~acc' is not necessarily 
affected by the verbal activity. 
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LBs Cf. the two meanings of an ambiguous phrase like 


Te sacivar—aada bangaarappa 
minister~pecome-tns-rel Bangarappa 
ae 'Bangarappa who is a minister' 
(aada being a STATIVE copula (Nadkarni 
1970:217)) 
b. 'Bangarappa who became a minister' 


The 'stative copula' does not occur in a (finite) sentence 


so that 


8. bangaarappa sacivaraadaru 
Bangarappa-nom(=%) minister—become-tns-—3pl 


is not ambiguous. It has only the change-of-state meaning. 


CHAPTER 2 
THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS AND SCOPE 


2.0 This chapter sketches the theoretical auspices 
under which the present investigation has been carried 
out, elucidates the present reorientation, attempts to 
identify the scope and limitations of the investigation, 
and situates it in the world of Kannada Linguistics in 


terms of its contribution to it. 
2.1 Case Grammar: A Résumé 


Case Grammar came into being as a model of grammatical 
description following Chomsky (1965) which left some 
'residual' loose ends untied, and some of whose theoretical 
formulations turned out to be flawed. The construct 
‘deep subject' as opposed to ‘surface subject' had no 
motivation. It was not a semantic element, and it did 
not contribute to semantic interpretation. As has long 
been seen, the elegant distinction between categorial and 
functional notions falls through in Chomsky's own 
formulations. Place and Time figure in Chomsky's 
expansion of the Predicate—Phrase. Place and Time are 

‘'functional'(?) notions which can not be configurationally 
defined ... Case Grammar has a base where (underlying) 
functions have been given categorial status; they have 


been assigned nodes in the base phrase marker. 


Nonsemantic categories only fill cases. There are no 
'deep subjects' and ‘objects’. 'Subjects' and ‘objects’ 
are surface phenomena which (need) have no constant 


semantic value. 


These functions, which are accorded categorial status 
in Case Grammar, are semantic relationships between a noun 
and the verb in the sentence. The number and the 
definitions of these relationships have unfortunately 
varied from writing to writing with Fillmore as they have 
with Case Grammarians after Fillmore. This study puts an 


end to such vacillation by using the Dialogue Test(3.1.2). 


The sentence is rewritten as P(reposition) and 
M(odality). P comprises a set of relationships between 
the verb and the nouns which are case phrases, and M 
consists of modalities on the sentence-as—a-whole like 
negation, tense, aspect and mood. Case nodes are 
expanded as k(asus)+NP, k dominating the case marker. 


The tree representation would be 
a 
M 

we Oo. 


P 
1 \ \ 


~ 


C 


NP 
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Various rules of realization like Subject~Formation, 
Direct Object-Formation, Indirect Object-Formation and 
Case-Marker Assignment Rules transduce this underlying 


structure as surface structure. 
2.2 The Present Reorientation 


Cases are semantic knots in syntactic and lexical 
expanses. They are lexically marked when they are located 
in lexical space. They are marked by inflection or 
adpositions -— in the noun or the verb =-- when they are 
located in nonlexical space. We use the word ‘knots! 
because it is illuminating to look upon cases as being made 
up of atomic features, cases being seen as unitized bundles 
of these primitive features. These feature-complexes are 
semantic categories which are expressions of the nonlinguistic 
reality that human/insentient entities do things, do things 
with the help of instruments, go to places, give things 
to entities, come from places, get things from entities, 
be at places, involuntarily experience things in response 
to stimuli which impinge on their consciousnesses. The 
dynamics of how these notional knots are made language- 
internal by the genius of individual languages is what 
case as a linguistic object is about. Case is thus seen 
in this study as the interface between the semantic and 
formal (including syntactic) structures of clause 
construction. This interface as it obtains in a simple 


constitute sentence in Kannada is the domain ot inquiry 
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in Chapter 3. 


Since conceptual and linguistic structures are 
different, conceptual entailments of a sentence need not 
be linguistically relevant. In the sentence 


de avanu becc bidda 
he-nom start fall~tns~3sgmasc(=@) 


"he started' 
for instance, the unexpressed causal argument is markedly 
irrelevant to the verb and hence outside the proposition 
that sentence l expresses. This is valid even if it is 
true that a man as an object in the nonlinguistic world 
can not start except in response to a stimulus. The 
heuristic device of the Dialogue Test used extensively in 


this study bears this out. 


Dialogue 1 
A: avn becc bidda "he started' 
Bs: yaake ‘why?! 
A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 


Contrast Dialogue 1 with Dialogue 2 


Dialogue 2 
A: avn hedurda "he grew funky' 
B: yaake "why?! 
A: *nanag gottilla ‘I don't know' 


A's answer is acceptable in Dialogue 1 whereas it is not 


in Dialogue 2. This is because the argument that B's 
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“question addresses and seeks to elicit is not part of the 
role structure of the verb in Dialogue 1 whereas it IS 
part of the role structure of the verb in the second 
dialogue. The argument that B's question addresses is a 
conceptual entailment of the dialogue-opener in both the 
dialogues, but it is a linguistic entailment as well only 
in the second dialogue. This has not been sufficiently 
emphasised in the classical Case Grammar literature. 

The Dialogue Test is a good test to distinguish between 
roles which are irrelevant or redundant and those which 
are relevant or essential from the viewpoint of a given 
language. This is the first full-length study which 
systematically and rigorously separates the two kind of 
role (see 3.1.2). Note also that the position that what 
is conceptually relevant need not be linguistically relevant 
keeps remote structures not very remote from the surface, 
which is in conformity with the current trend of keeping 


deep structures close to the surface. 


Cases have been defined in terms of features as well. 
The work on case features in this study is inspired by 


McCoy (1969). 


Case markers give underlying case roles phonological 
content. Since the phonological content of a case role 


is variable in Kannada as in 
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2. hoLla holeya=-n= /ige hoDuda 
Holla=nom(=$) pariah dat strike-tns-3sgmasc 
annu (=p) 
acc 


‘Holla struck the pariah' 
case markers get attached to NP's very late by Suffix/ 
Postposition Assignment rules. They are not introduced 
by Base rules so that the node K(asus) is dispensed with. 
The tree representation, then, would be 


S 


Cy C r eee 
Np 


These differences notwithstanding, this dissertation 


NP 


is basically a Fillmorean case grammar. Grosso modo the 
fairly simple conception of grammar embraced in this study 
is 

Base Rules(BR's) 


Y 


Case oie 


Lexical Insertion | 


J 
SFR's 
AgR's 
CRDR's 
SPAR's 


Surface Structure 
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SFR : Syntactic Foregrounding Rule 

AgR : Agreement Rule 

CRDR : Case Role Deletion Rule 

SPAR : Suffix/Postposition Assignment Rule 


Syntactic Foregrounding Rules which are rules which 
assign the grammatical relations of subject, object and 
indirect object to case phrases, are per force 'feature- 
changing! rules in Dravidian so that they continue to be 
'structure-preserving' unlike in English where they are 
movement rules which move the subject-designate across 
the V node into the sentence-initial position. This 
perhaps meets the criticism (e.g., Jackendoff 1972:37) 
that these rules of Case Grammar are not 'structure- 


preserving '4 


2.3 Scope of the Present Grammar 


2.3.1 Data 


This is a sentence grammar which seeks to explain 
the organizing principles which underlie the role 
structures of simple sentences. Outside its explanatory 
range are (a) equational sentences, (b) sentences with 
possessive datives, (c) morphological causatives and 


(d) passives. 


22362 Area of Inquiry 


The study seeks to establish cases as system 


primitives in Kannada by using a variety of diagnostic 
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criteria. It then elucidates the syntax of one of these 
system primitives, viz., AGENT. Thereafter, it discusses 
modal cases, intraparticipant variety,participant absence, 
cases and Classification of verbs, roles and rules and 

the transduction of underlying structure as surface 
structure. Chapter 3, the conceptual centerpiece of this 
study, discusses the foregoing after Chapter 1 clears the 
ground by reviewing case in the grammatical literature on 
Kannada. Chapter 4 is an illustrative fragment of a case 


grammar lexicon of Kannada. 
223.3 Limitations 


This study can not possibly be free from whatever 
limitations are inherent in the theoretical framework. 
No generative semantic description can achieve hundred 
per cent rigour in explanation because, among other things, 
only syntactic categories, as opposed to semantic categories, 
are necessarily monadic. Categories of grammatical 
description which are semantic often have areas of overlap. 
This overlap among analytical categories vitiates explanation 
and rule-generalisation. Case categories have quite a 


bit of shared content, as we will see. 
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224 However, no paradigm of scientific inquiry can be 
thrown out of the window lock, stock and barrel. As 
Heizo Katuka put it, ''theories are like people. They 
can not be pigenholed into neat categories. They must 
therefore be neither embraced nor rejected wholeheartedly! !. 
Case Grammar certainly has insights about the structure of 
natural languages which none of the other models can lay 
claims to, as the following pages will reveal. ‘Case' 

has to be accommodated in any complete description of any 
language. It is claimed that 'case' has no theoretical 
status in G(overnment) and B(inding) theory. But ‘case! 
figures in quite a few crucial technical notions in 

GB : 'case-marking', 'case-assignment', ‘exceptional case 
marking', ‘case resistance principle' and so on. 'Theta- 


roles' and 'theta-criterion' have to do with case roles’, 


In so far as itillumines the way Kannada organizes 
its case structure in its simple sentence, the present 
study is expected to be a contribution to current awareness 
about the language. It also fills a gap in the history of 
Kannada Linguistics, for there has been a tagmemic grammar, 
a generative grammar (of 1957 vintage), and any number of 
taxonomic grammars, but no case-oriented description of 


Kannada. 
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NOTES 


l. 'Perhaps', because we are not sure if this 
indeed meets Jackendoff's criticism. Jackendoff's 
objection is that in Case Grammar, the categories of 
the underlying representation are different from those 
of the surface. Anderson seems to think that making 
subject-formation, for instance, a feature-changing 
rule meets Jackendoff's objection. ''That objection 
(Jackendoff's objection - Giridhar) has no force 
whatsoever with respect to a case grammar in which 
subject formation is a feature=-changing rule applied 
? 


? 
to invariant or sequence-free representations 


(Anderson 1977: 31). 


Ze We do not know when and where Katuka made this 
very pertinent statement. We found it on the table of 


a linguist friend. 


3. That this is a general feeling is borne out by 
statements in the literature, e.g., ''The theoretical 
framework is that of Chomsky's Government and Binding(GB) 
theory in which IMPORTANT use (our emphasis) is made of 
thematic roles'' Ray Cattel (1984: ix). 


CHAPTER 3 
A GRAMMAR OF CASE IN KANNADA 
3.1 The Heuristics of Case 


There are no fully automated discovery procedures of 
identifying and establishing cases in a language. All 
that a grammarian has at her disposal are some heuristic 
procedures, or what could be called ‘heuristic principles' 
which help her propound cases in individual languages and 
test the proposed cases for their across-the-board 
validity. Seven such heuristic principles have been 
deployed in this study. They are 

l. Case features 

2. the Dialogue test 

3. Contrast 

4. Surface reflexes 

5S. Syntactic correlates 
6. Case entailment, and 


7. Syntactic foregroundability. 


Of these seven principles, which vary in their 
heuristicity, only the Dialogue test is both necessary and 
sufficient?; Case entailment and Syntactic foregroundability 
are neither necessary nor sufficient; Contrast is sufficient 
without being necessary; Syntactic correlates and Surface 
reflexes necessary without being sufficient, although 


particular syntactic correlates of particular cases may 
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turn out to be both necessary and sufficient; Case 
features could be considered necessary and sufficient at 
the level of semantics. In addition, sentential synonymy, 
paraphrase and cooccurrence criteria MAY be called upon to 
fine tions evidence, at times crucial, at times 
corroborative when relationships at issue are not obvious 
in a single sentence, or when none of the seven heuristic 


principles comes into play. 
3.1.1 Case Features 


Case features, also called ‘transfer features' 
(William Hall 1969: 211) could be looked upon as 
presystematic, pretheoretical givens like the nuclear 
grammatical relations, subject, object and indirect object 
in Relational Grammar. But, to the extent that notional 
feature complexes that cases are, are syntactically 


validated, these semantic features have a basis in 


linguistic structure. Features are a ‘convenient shorthand! 


for delineating the boundaries and the internal expanses 

of cases. Despite being gestalts, nonformal cases, unlike 
syntactic categories, are NOT monads, and it is features 
which help one know where two cases are similar and where 


dissimilar. 


It is well known that case features stand opposed to 
lexical features of nouns (McCoy 1969, Nilsen 1972). Case 
features are relational in nature while lexical features 


are not. //source//, for instance, is clearly indicative 
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‘of a relation between the verb and a nominal constituent 
in the sentence, and is, therefore, a case feature. 
[concrete], on the contrary, is a lexical feature because 
being intrinsic to the noun, it is part of the definition 
of the noun as a lexical item. //source// is not 
intrinsic to the noun; it characterizes the relationship 
that the noun comes to contract with the verb. Relational 
or case features are not stated in the lexicon because 
they are parts of sentential rather than lexical 
configurations. Features could be productive and active 
or receptive and passive. The former kind of features 
plays a productive, active role and the latter type a 


passive, receptive role. 


Before embarking upon a discussion of features 
posited for Kannada, we will, for @xpository purposes, 
sketch in some background literature on features. The 
first extensive use of features in a case grammatical 
description was made in McCoy (1969). She made use of 
thirteen features for case determination in Spanish. 

They were: Cause, Instigator, Performer, Intent, Effect, 
Source, Goal, Active, Control, Affected, Place, Transition 
and Extent. These were reduced to three sets of features, 
namely, Controller-Controlled, Cause-Effect and Source-Goal, 
the last-named set encompassing the other two in Nilsen 
(1972) which proposed to build on McCoy's work on case 
features. During the course of our discussion of case 


features proposed for Kannada, comments will be made on 
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McCoy's and Nilsen's proposals if and when warranted. 


Features posited in the present study are //controller//, 
//controlled//, //cause//, //affected//, //performer//, 
//active//, //place//, //source// and //goal//. 


//controller// is a case feature which entails that 
the argument for which it is positively specified controls 
the proposition in some way. It can suo moto initiate, 
continue and terminate the verbal activity, or equally 
importantly, in the case of nonvolitive action, is considered 
responsible for the action. It will be seen that the 
case CAUSE is negatively specified for this feature because 
what is under focus in CAUSE sentences like 1 and 2 below 
is the happening per se together with the factual Cause 
which triggered it. Whether the CAUSE .is willful or 
otherwise, benevolent or malevolent, well~meaning or 
ill-meaning or whatever is outside the semantic sweep of 
the sentence. Hence, to say, as Bhat does (1977: 375), 
that the dative NP in 1, which for Bhat fills the role CAUSE, 
expresses a nonvolitional argument is incorrect: 


1. Yraajuvina dhvanige jaanaki 
Raju=gen voice-dat Janaki-nom(=@) 


aakarg$itaLaadaLu 
be attracted-3sgfembecome—tns—3sgfem 


‘Janaki was attracted by Raju's voice' 
How does one know whether the referent of the stimulus NP 
raajuvina dhvani 'Raju's voice' was produced of one's own 


accord or under duress? Or in 2 below, which also has the 
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role CAUSE, and is, therefore, comparable to l, 


2. arundhati aniruddhanige basriyaadlu 
Arundhati-nom(=%) Anirudha-dat pregnant~become- 
tns-3sgfem 


"Arundhati became pregnant because of Aniruddha' 
where is the linguistic evidence to decide whether Aniruddha's 
fruitful participation in the 'primal scene' was spontaneous 
or under the point of a gun? The question is clearly outside 
the scope of a sentence grammar. What is more, in our 
analysis, the dative —- marked stimulus NP's in the sentences 
under question are //~performer// so that the question of 


volitivity does not arise. 


Nilsen (1972: 35) is incorrect, it seems to us, in 
conflating the four McCoyian features of Control, Instigator, 
Performer and Intent under the allegedly omnibus feature, 
Controller. It is abundantly clear that //+controller// 
need not be ipso facto //+performer//. //control// and 
//intent//, and //control// and //instigator// are mutually 
rendundant. In point of fact, except for AGENT which is 
//+tintent//, in all their occurrences, these two features 
are identically specified for all other cases in McCoy. 
That is, a control is a intent. This feature could be 
otherwise called Control or Manipulator. It is negatively 
specified for all cases except AGENT for which it is 


ambiguously specified. 
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//controlled// is a receptive case feature which 
suggests that the argument is at the disposal of and is 
somehow controlled by another argument in the sentence. 

It is negatively specified for all cases except for 
INSTRUMENT for which it is positively specified, and for 
‘OBJECT for which it may be positively specified. This is 
the feature that crucially sets INSTRUMENT off AGENT and 
CAUSE. OBJECT which is positively specified for this 
feature undergoes Direct-Object Formation while that which 
is negatively specified undergoes Subject—formation. This 
is a good example of Syntactic Foregrounding Rules being 
sensitive to case features. Analogous to the fact that 
//+cause// need not be //+controller//, //+controlled// 
need not be //+affected// or vice versa. In the sentences 
that follow (3~8), the NP's marked nom are affected or 
animated (the EXPERIENCER case), but are not controlled 

by the NP marked dat. Here, then, are cases of CAUSE 
which are not controllers and of affected entities which 
are not controlled. This falsifies Nilsen's averment 

that the controller-controlled relationship is contained 


within the cause-effect relationship (op.cit: 36) 


3. saaketaLa celuvge Sankara 
Saketa-gen beauty-dat Shankara-nom(=@) 
beragaada 


amazement=become-tns~3sgmasc (=) 
'Shankara stood (in a nonphysical sense) in 
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4. avnug- avn heNDti hedurudlu 
he-dat he-gen wife-nom(=%) fear-tns-—3sgfem 


"his wife feared him' 


5. girje(ya) heeDitanakk giri heesda 
Girje-gen cowardice-dat Giri-nom(=$) recoil at-tns~ 
3sgmasc (=G) 


'Giri recoiled at (in a nonphysical sense) 
Girje's cowardice' 


6. maadan miiseg magu hediirtu 
Mada~gen moustache-dat child=-nom(=%) fear-tns- 
3sgneut 


"the child got scared of Mada's moustache' 


7. gaaLig baagul teritu 
windedat door=nom open=tns=-3sgneut 


‘the door opened because of the wind' 


8. maDikeeri caLig manjuLiing 
Madikeri-gen(=%) cold weather-dat Manjula-dat 
jvara bantu 


fever-nom(=@) come—tns-3sgneut 
‘Manjula developed fever because of the chilly 


weather of Madikeri' 

A general comment about features that emerges is that 
they need not function in reciprocal biuniqueness: 
//-controller//, for instance, need not necessarily be 
//+controlled//, nor need //+aftected// be //-cause//. 
In the above examples (3-8), all the CAUSE nominals, the 
ones that begin the sentence, are at the same time | 
//-controller// and //-controlled//. So are the OBJECT 
nominal, the nom-marked nominal in 7 and the EXPERIENCER 
nominals, the ones that follow the CAUSE nominals in 1-6 
and 8. 
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//cause// is an active, productive case feature. 
It will be positively specified for any argument which is, 
in a certain sense, involved in the origin of the action. 
It will thus be positively specified for not only AGENT, 
but also for CAUSE. It would be expected that INSTRUMENT 
be also marked //+cause//, because it is in some sense 
associated with the origin of the action. Arguably, 
INSTRUMENT is not //+cause// for the following reasons. 
For one thing, the role that INSTRUMENT plays in the 
initiation of the action is significantly different from 
those played by AGENT and CAUSE. For another, a positive 
feature specification for INSTRUMENT would be redundant 
as it does not help differentiate it from the two causative 
cases, namely, AGENT and CAUSE: the feature //+controlled// 
has already done the job. AGENT and CAUSE are 
//-controlled// while INSTRUMENT is //+controlled//. 
Finally, and this is perhaps the weakest of the arguments, 
INSTRUMENT does not participate in the syntactic 
foregrounding processes in the language; AGENT and CAUSE 
do. By excluding it from the list of causative cases, 
we capture a syntactic generalization in the language: 
causative arguments lend themselves to being syntactically 


foregrounded. 


//performer// denotes the entity that performs, 
executes the action. It is positively specified for 


AGENT and INSTRUMENT, and may be positively specified for 
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OBJECT. Of the eight case roles definitively established 
for Kannada in this study, namely, CAUSE, AGENT, EXPERIENCER, 
OBJECT, INSTRUMENT, SOURCE, GOAL and LOCUS (See 3.3.0), 
CAUSE is a probable candidate for this feature. It 
however turns out to be an unsuccessful candidate. CAUSE, 
no doubt, is responsible for and contributes to 
precipitating the event, but its relationship with the 
predicate-word is oblique unlike a genuine performer- 
performed relationship. A CAUSE sentence realizes a 
happening and not a performance, a coming-to-pass and not 
an execution. CAUSE~sentences are happen-sentences rather 
than do~sentences (examples 3-8 above). Sentences that 
have nom—marked NP's which may be suspected to expound the 
case CAUSE are not paraphrases of sentences with dat-marked 
CAUSE NP's. Thus, 9 and 9a below are NOT paraphrases of 
each other: 


9. avLu avng hedurtidlu 
she-nom he-dat fear-tns-3sgfem 


‘she feared/was afraid of him' 


Qa. avnu avLunna hedurusda 
he-nom she=acc frighten-—tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"he frightened her' 
The reason why 9 and 9a are not paraphrases is that although 
both the sentences have a causative argument — the 
dat-marked NP in 9 and the nom~marked NP in 9a - the 
dat~marked NP in 9 is //-performer// whereas the nom-marked 


NP in 9a is //+performer//. This is precisely why 
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6a, 7a and 10a, as opposed to 6, 7 above and 10 below, 


are NOT possible: 


"6a. maadiin miise magun hedurustu 
Mada-gen moustache child-acc frighten-tns- 
~nom(=$) 3sgneut 
'Mada's moustache scared the child' 
"Tale gaaLi baagul teritu 
wind-nom(=%) door-acc(=$) open-tns-3sgneut 
‘the wind opened the door' 
* oe se we ae 
10a. guDugu gauDunn hedurustu 
thunderbolt~-nom Gowda-acc frighten-tns-3sgneut 
'the thunderbolt frightened Gowda' 
10. guDugtige gauDa hedurda 


thunderbolt-dat Gowda-nom(=@) fear-—tns-3sgmasc (=) 
‘Gowda was scared because of the wind! 


maadiin miise 'Mada's moustache’, gaaLi 'wind' and guDugu 
'thunderbolt' are not //+performer//. They have no 
consciousness; they are not prewired to perform. Some 

of them (the wind, for example) may be programmed to perforn, 
but then that will not be ordinary discourse, but discourse 


in a special context. 


//active// is a case feature which will be positively 
specified for any argument which is in any sense active in 
the performing of the action. //+tactive// need not be 


either //+controller//or //+performer//. In the following 


sentence 
ll. nanda nandinig ond Yrupaay 
Nanda-nom(=%) Nandini-dat one rupee-acc(=) 
koTTa 


give-tns—3sgmasc (=) 
'Nanda gave Nandini one rupee’ 
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the dat-marked NP is //+active// but //-controller/ and 
//-controlled//. The feature is positively specified for 
AGENT and INSTRUMENT, and ambiguously specified for CAUSE 
and EXPERIENCER. 


//place// is a relational feature which suggests the 
spatial circumstances in which the particular argument 
(AGENT, EXPERIENCER and OBJECT) undergoes/effects the 
verbal action. It is positively specified for the case 
role of LOCUS. We do not agree with Nilsen (op cit: 35) 
that //active// and //place// are exclusively lexical 
features of verbs and nouns respectively, and not case 
features. While lexical features of nouns have nothing 
to do with case, lexical features of verbs, we submit, 
have something to do with case. Lexical features of 
verbs are selectional features. Case structures of verbs 
are, in fact, functions of whether verbs are action verbs, 
process verbs, state verbs etc. As for //place//, that 
it is not a lexical feature of CERTAIN nouns is indicated 
by the fact that nearly every noun in the lexicon can be 
made to fill the roles of LOCUS and OBJECT by the appropriate 
verbs. Consider the following sentences 


12a. OBJECT Vv 


laibrari ide 
library-nom(=%) be-tns-3sgneut 


‘the library is there' 
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12b. OBJECT Vv 
niiv | idixi 
you(pl)-nom be-tns-3pl 
'you(pl) are there' 


13a. LOCUS Vv 


laibrariyall ide 
library-loc be-tns-3sgneut 


‘it is there in the library' 


b. LOCUS V 


nimmall ide 
you(pl)-loc be-tns-—3sgneut 


‘it is there in you' 


14a. OBJECT V 


laibrari — nooDtini 
library-acc(=%) see-tns-lsg 


‘I will see the library' 


be OBJECT V 


nimmunn nooDtini 
you(pl)-acc see-tns-lsg 


'I will see you(pl)' 
The NP's in the above sentences fill different cases which 
are read into them by the verbs that they are in 
construction with. The contrasting sets of sentences 
(12-14) have identical case structures. Presumably, for 
Nilsen, the NP in the sentence l3a has the lexical feature 
of //+place//, and that in sentence 13b //-place//. ut 
what case roles can these NP's be said to represent if 
not place or LOCUS, if place is not seen as a case feature? 
Note also that at least some lexical features of even nouns 
bear on case. As it turns out, all EXPERIENCER arguments 


are [tanimate]. 
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//affected// is a receptive, passive feature. 
This feature has the distributional implication that in 
addition to the argument marked //+affected//, there is 
typically one more argument in the sentence which impinges 
on the former in some sense. //affected// denotes 
either the effect depicted by the verb (example 15a) or 
the effect OF the verbal activity (example 15b), or justthe 
impingement of an argument in the sentence on the 
argument marked //+affected// (example 15c). In 15c, the 
OBJECT NP avLtinna she-acc may not be affected in any sense, 
but is merely acted upon: 


15a. naan  avLiig soote 
I=-nom she-dat be defeated-tns-lsg 


'I lost to/fell for her' 


b. naan avLiig hoDde 
I-nom she-dat hit-tns-lsg 
"Et Ait. her 


Ce. naan  avLunn  nooDde 
I=nom she-acc see-tns-lsg 


'I saw her' 


This feature is positively specified for EXPERIENCER. 
It 1S positively specified for OBJECT whenever there is 
another argument in the sentence which impinges upon it. 
Since there are single-argument OBJECT sentences (l6a-c 
below), OBJECT is negatively specified for this feature in 
such sentences. 


l6a. bass bantu 
bus—-nom(=%) come—tns—3sgneut 


'the bus came! 
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l6b. maLe hooytu 
rains-nom(=9) go-tns-3sgneut 


‘rains went away' 


c. uuTa bantu 
meal~nom(=9) come—tns-—3sgneut 


"the meal(s) came' 
//source// is a relational feature which denotes the 
point of origination of the action elucidated by the 
verb — spatial, temporal, human or whatever. It is 
positively specified for SOURCE, CAUSE and INSTRUMENT, 
and ambiguously specified for AGENT. 


//goal// is a case feature which denotes a property 
of arguments which has to do with the endpoint of action 
as applied to place, sentient beings. It is positively 
specified for GOAL and may be positively specified for 
AGENT. 


3.1.2 The Dialogue Test and its Constraining Power 


The value of a case grammatical description hinges 
crucially on the way the grammarian has gone about 
constraining the terms of her description, namely cases 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. Presumably, 
every action and action-process takes place somewhere 
(Locus), at some time(Time), in some fashion(Manner), 
for the sake of or in the interest of semebody/something 
(Benefactive), because of or due to somebody/something 


(Cause), geared towards a certain purpose(Purpose), 
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predicated of an entity (Agent or Object). The following, 


rigged up but perfectly possible, Kannada sentence 


illustrates what we mean: 


17. 


Now, 


naanu(AGENT) prajne mattu  antassattwa 
I-nom consciousness and ontology 
emba pustakane(OBJECT) beLigge(Time, 0...) 
qut book-acc morning 


) hannond 
eleven 


bahaLa utsaahadinda(MANNER) 
very enthusiasmabl 


eNT gaNTeyinda(Time 
eight hour-abl 


gaNTevarege(Time 


source 


goal? 
hour~gen-dat 


nann  ooda kannaDka (INSTRUMENT ) 
I-gen read-prtpl glasses—acc(=) 
upayoogisi nann jnaana daaha 
use-cnj I-gen knowledge thirst 
tiiriskoLakke(PURPOSE) ninn 
slake-rflx-inf you(sg)=-gen 
preeraNeyinda(CAUSE) vicaara lookada 
inspiration-instr thought world-gen 


hitakkooskara(BENEFACTIVE) bengaLuurind(SOURCE) 
welfare-dat—ben Bangalore-abl 


gejjalagerevareg(GOAL) oobawwan jote(COMITATIVE) 
ejjalagere-—dat Obawwa-gen with 


bassal oodiude 
bus-loc read-tns-lsg 


'I read the book ‘Consciousness and Ontology' 


along with Obawwa from Bangalore upto Gejjalagere 
from 8 O'Clock to 11 O'Clock in the morning in 
the bus using my reading glasses spurred on by 
your inspiration and for the welfare of the world 
of thoughts’. 


the fourteen roles realized in the sentence 


framed above by no means constitute the rote structure, 


the linguistically structured logico-semantic valency of 


the verb oodu ‘read’. What is of interest is how these 


logically possible roles are structured, how they are 
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made parts of an inwardly compact syntactic-semantic 
expanse, the proposition by the genius of the language. 

To take the former to be the dynamicsof case in a language 
is to confuse cognitive, ontological possibilities with 
linguistic structure. The working grammarian's domain 

of concern is the set of facts of language structure, 


neither possibilities nor universals of human cognition. 


The quantitative and qualitative constraining of 
cases depends upon (a) the heuristics adopted to delimit 
cases and to find out whether a case is a component 
constituent of a proposition and (b) on the rigorous way 
the cases, thus arrived at, are defined semantically and 
validated syntactically. In this section, we discuss the 
(a) part, namely the way one can set about establishing - 
cases as parts of the Kannada proposition. The heuristic 
principle is the Dialogue Test suggested for the first time 
by Panevova (1974), a more elaborate statement being Panevo' 


(1978). 


the luminous heuristic principle of the Dialogue 
Test states that if B, who is A's interlocutor, asks an 
information=-seeking question-word question concerning one 
of a set of possible arguments of the verb used in A's 
dialogue=opener and in case A's answer nanag gottilla 
'I don't know' is not acceptable in an idealised, unmarked 
kind of conversational setting, the argument which was the 


topic of B's question is semantically obligatory with and 
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inheres in the role structure of the verb in question. 
It is a propositional case, an inner completion rather 
than a modal case, an outer completion. Consider the 


following dialogue 


Dialogue l 
A : banda 
come—tns—3sgmasc (=) '(he) came! 
B : yaaru 
wh -3pl-nom ‘who?! 
* 
A: (i) nanag gottilla 
I-dat be known-tns-neg ‘IT don't know! 
* 
(ii) naa vicaarislilla 'T didn't enquire’ 
I-nom(=%) enquire-tns-neg 
(iii) baalu "Balu! 
Balu-nom 


As indicated, the specification of the AGENT by the 
speaker (response iii) is the only normal, unmarked answer 
that A could respond with. His answer nanag gottilla 
'I don't know! (response ij is not acceptable here. His 
‘ignorance’ is infelicitous from the view point of 
grammatical semantics; it is not contingent but pathological; 
it violates a grammatical premise of the sentence that 
opened the dialogue. A is inexorably constrained by the 
language to know about the AGENT of the sentence 

"banda '(he) came! 
which he has uttered. By responding with 

nanag gottilla ‘I don't know' 


A is in effect saying that he is not aware of a piece of 
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information he not only knew himself as it is a part of 
the propositional semantics of the verb but assumed his 
interlocutor knew too, which was why it was deleted in the 
first place. Note that indefinite AGENTs could not be 
deleted’, In other words, A's dialogue-opener can not 


mean or be derived from the string underlying 


yaavanoo banda 
wh-3sgmasc~indf-nom come-tns~3sgmasc(=$) 


‘somebody came' 
Note that we said ‘idealised unmarked kind of conversational 
setting'. The answer nanag gottilla'l don't know’ is 
possible when the speaker is lying or intends his answer 
to be an insult to his interlocutor etc. The point here 
is that AGENT is a necessary part of speaker-knowledge. 
It hardly needs to be made explicit that A's response 

naa vicaarislilla ‘I didn't enquire' 
is not acceptable because the question of enquiring does 
not arise: the knowledge in question is part of his 
grammatical~semantic competence. AGENT, therefore, is a 
case role which is a part of the semantic valency of the 
verb baa ‘to come’. If a case role is a semantically 
obligatory part of the valency of a verb in a language, 
with exceptions to be noted and accounted for presently, 
then that case role is an integral part of the proposition 
of the language. AGENT, it follows, is an integral 
part of the Kannada sentential nucleus, the proposition. 
Note that this is not to say that AGENT should occur in 


every Kannada sentence, a mistaken assumption that 
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Madtha (1976) made (see 1.9.1). The assumption is 
mistaken on two counts: (a) Not all Kannada verbs are 
AGENT verbs. Case structures of verbs differing as 
they do significantly, quite a few of them do not take 
the role AGENT. The sentential nucleus of the language 
is the complex of the sentential nuclei of all verb types 
in the language. (b) Although it is semantically 
obligatory with a class of verbs, AGENT is syntactically 
optional in Kannada. That is, it need not surface with 
every token of the verb in question. This is indicated 
by the fact that A could open dialogue 1 without a 
syntactically realized AGENT. Definite AGENTS are 
syntactically optional while indefinite AGENTS (and 
OBJECTS, as we will see) are syntactically obligatory 

as we saw. Arguments could be thus both semantically 
and syntactically obligatory: they inexorably surface 
with every token of the verb they are induced by. See 
3.5 for a sketch of the different kinds of syntactic 
optionality in Kannada. 'Proposition' which is a term 
from Logic would correspond linguistically to the 
configuration of the verb and the arguments that it 
harbours and which constitute obligatory parts of 
speaker~knowledge. It is often, but not necessarily, 
coterminous with what is called the minimal sentence or 
what may be called the optimal sentence. In contrast, 
a sentence like 17 representing a redundant semantic-— 


syntactic environment could be called the maximal 
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sentence. Succinctly, proposition represents necessary 
speaker-—knowledge while the nonpropositional or 'modality' 


part of a sentence represents possible speaker-knowledge. 


Let us further explore the role structure of the 


verb baa 'to come' with this heuristic principle. 


Dialogue 2 
A: baalu banda "Balu came' 
B : ellinda "from where?! 
where-abl 
A: (i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


(ii) maa vicaarislilla 'I didn't enquire’ 


A's contingent ignorance as reflected in his response 
'I don't know! is grammatically felicitous, as is the 
possible reaction 'I didn't enquire’. This indicates 
that the SOURCE nominal is not semantically obligatory 
with the verb baa 'to come’. SOURCE then is not an 
obligatory part of the valency of the verb. It is 
semantically optional and is therefore a modal case at 
best, an outer completion, a free adjunct. Contrast 


dialogue 2 with dialogue 3 


Dialogue 3 
A:  baalu hooda "Balu went away' 
Bs: ellinda ‘from where?! 
Act wee nanag gottilla "I don't know' 


*(ii) naa vicaarislilla 'I didn't enquire’ 
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The inappropriateness of both of A's responses points up 
the inherent nature of the SOURCE nominal with the verb 
hoogu Lire (= gaat The way the two motion verbs, baa 'come' 
and hoogu ‘to go' relate to the same linguistic 
environment in 18a below is a study in contrast which 
affords further support to the conclusion reached on the 
basis of the Dialogue Test: 


18a. avnu bengaLuurinda eNT gaNTeg 
he-nom Bangalore-abl eight hour-dat 


banda 
come—tns-3sgmasc (=) 


hooda 
go-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


‘he came from Bangalore at 8 O'clock' 
went 


In the sentence which has the verb baa 'come' as its 
predicate, the time phrase eNT gaNTeg ‘at eight O'clock' 
talks about the time which relates to the inherent 
argument of the verb, namely GOAL which is not specified 
in the sentence. It indicates the time of arrival rather 
than the time of departure, the fact that the place of 
departure, namely bengaLuuru ‘Bangalore’ is made explicit 
in the sentence notwithstanding. In sharp contrast, in 
the sentence which is built around hoogu 'go', the time 
phrase talks about the time of departure, about the time 
which relates to the inherent argument of the verb which 


is SOURCE. 
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While continuing to examine the diathetical structure 
of the verb under discussion, the following two pieces of 
dialogue point to the reliability of the analytical tool 


in that it can be counted on to detect what it purports 


to detect. 
Dialogue 4 
A:  baalu banda "Balu came' 
Bs: ellge ‘where to?! 


where=dat 
A: *( i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


*(ii) naa vicaarislilla 'I didn't enquire' 


Dialogue 5 
A: baalu banda "Balu came' 
B: yaatralli/ henge 'what by/how?'! 
wh=3sgneut how 
-loc 
A: (i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
(ii) naa vicaarislilla 'T didn't enquire’ 


Dialogue 5 establishes that the INSTRUMENT of the 
action rendered by the verb baa 'come' is optional with 
it, which is why both of the speaker's responses are 
totally felicitous. In Dialogue 4, A's ignorance as 
reflected in his responses is linguistically infelicitous 
which suggests that GOAL is semantically obligatory and 


is therefore an inner player of the verb. 
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We have thus far established AGENT, SOURCE and 


GoAL4 


We will see if any others do so passing tne Dialogue 


as case roles which inhere in the Kannada proposition. 


Test. 


Dialogue 6 
A: beLeyella haaLaaytu ‘all of the crops 
crops-all ruin-become got ruined' 
-nom(=$)  -tns-3sgneut 
B : henge thow'> 
A: *( i) nang gottilla 'I don't know’ 
*( 441) naa vicaarislilla 'I didn't enquire’ 
(iii) a) haaL maLeyinda 
blasted rains-abl ‘due to the 
blasted rains’ 
b) haaL maLege 
rains-dat 
Dialogue 7 
A: avn hedurda "he got scared! 


he=-nom fear-tns-—- 
3sgmasc (=) 


B: yaarge/yaatukke 
A: ( i) tandege 


father-dat 
(ii) kelsa hoogbiDtade 
job- go-leave- 
nom(=¢) tns-3sgneut 
anta 
qut 
Dialogue 8 
A:  kelsa hoogbiDtade 
job-nom(=¢) go-leave- 
tns-—3sgneut 
anta hedurda 


qut 


fear-tns-3sgmasc (=9) 


"because of whom/what?' 
‘(he feared his)father' 


‘because he might 
~lose his job' 


"he feared that 
he might lose 
his job! 
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B: yaaru 
wh-3pl-nom 


A: ( i) nanag gottilla 
( ii) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) hege 
Hegde-nom(=9) 


Dialogue 9 
A: iraavati isTa 
Iravati-nom(=%) liking 
aadlu 


become~tns-3sgfem 
Bi yaarge 
C : *( i) nanag gottilla 
*( ii) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) iTagige 


Itagi-dat 
Dialogue 10 
A:  keewa keeLda 
Kewa-nom(=$) ask for- 
tns- 


3sgmasc(=G) 


B :  eentnna 
what-acc 


A : *( i) nanag gottilla 
*( ii) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) kurci 
chair-acc(=¢) 


B:  yaaruUnna 
who-acc 


A: *( i) nanag gottilla 
*( ii) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) kiTTuna 
Kittu-acc 


‘who?! 


'I don't know' 
'I didn't enquire' 


'Hegde' 


'Iravati became 


likeable (to somebody) ; 


(somebody) came to 
like Iravati' 


"to whom?! 


'I don't know' 
'I didn't enquire' 


"(to) Itagi! 


'Kewa asked! 


‘what?! 


‘I don't know' 
'I didn't enquire' 


'chair' 
"whom?! 


'I don't know! 
'I didn't enquire' 


'"Kittu' 
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Dialogue ll 


A: puna tinda 
again eat-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


eenunna 
what-acc 


us) 
oe 


A :*( i) nanag gottilla 
*( ji) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) giNNana 


Dialogue 12 
A: Yaaju hoDda 


Raju-nom buffet—tns- 
3sgmasc(=f) 


B :  yaartinna 
wh=acc 


> 


>*( i) nanag gottilla 
*( ii) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) raaNina 
Rani-acc 


B: (a) yaatralli 
wh=-3sgneut=Loc 


(b)  yaatrinda 
wh-3sgneut—instr 


A :*( i) nanag gottilla 
*( 31) naa vicaarislilla 


(iii) saikl ceenali 


Dialogue 13 


A: uSaa idaLe 
Usha~nom(=9) be-tns-3sgfem 


B: elli 


‘ate again' 
‘what?! 


"I don't know! 
'I didn't enquire' 


'giNNa (a cheese- 
like dish)! 


"Raju buffeted 
someone ! 


‘whom! 


'I don't know! 
'I didn't enquire' 


‘Rani’ 


‘with what?! 


'I don't know’ 


‘I didn't enquire’ 


‘with a cycle chain' 


‘Usha is there' 


'where?' 
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A :*( i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 


*( ii) naa vicaarislilla 'I didn't enquire' 


(iii) a) oppaara-1li ‘in the small dining 
room next to thekitchen' 
b) mane-Li ‘at home! 
c) maisuura-li 'in Mysore’ 
d) maisuurali tann ‘in the dining room 
self- in his house in Mysore' 
gen 


maneli oppaara=-Lli 


Note incidentally that each of the four responses py A 
ice dialogue 13 represents a single case role 
although there are three -li marked nominals in (iiid). 
That the three -~Li marked nominals are in a relation of 
successive inclusion and that they represent a single 
whole rather than three different wholes is supported by 
the Coordinatability test. The Coordinatability test 
states that only ‘casemes' and not etic parts of a caseme, 
can be coordinated. since the -li marked nominals 

Can not be coordinated, they represent etic parts of a 
Single case: 


* 
(iv)a maisuurali mattu ‘in Mysore and in his 


and house and in the dining 


tann maneli mattu room 


oppaarali 
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Dialogue 14 


A: pustka iTTda ‘kept the book'! 
book-acc(=%) keep-—tns- 
3sgmasc (=G) 


B: elli ‘where?' 
A 3*( i) nanag gottilla | 'I don't know! 
*( ii) naa vicaarislilla 'I didn't enquire' 
(iii) naagandi meele 'on the plank' 


Dialogues 6 and 7, 8 and 9, 10 and ll, 13 and 14 

demonstrate the obligatory primacy that Kannada accords 

to CAUSE, EXPERIENCER, OBJECT and LOCUS roles respectively®. 
Dialogue 10 additionally exemplifies the inherence of a 
variant of GOAL while dialogue 12 detects the obligatoriness 
of both OBJECT and INSTRUMENT. Note that INSTRUMENT is an 
optional argument of some verbs (dialogue 5) and an 


obligatory argument of some other verbs (dialogue 12). 


The discourse contextual criterion of the dialogue 


filters out LOCUS » PURPOSE, BENEFACTIVE and CAUSE 


outer outer® 


That the language considers these as secondary or outside 
the proposition or minimal sentence shows up in the 
following dialogues 


Dialogue 15 


A: avn avaLna iTTkoNDa ‘he kept her for 
he-nom she-acc keep-rf1lx himself(= as a 
~tns- concubine) ! 
3sgmasc (=) 


B: elli ‘where?! 
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A: (i) nanag gottilla 'IT don't know! 
(ii) een (h) angandre ‘what does that 
what thus-say-tns-cnd mean?! 
(LOCUS, ter? 


Dialogue 16 


A: avn ivatt uuTig "he went to Ooty 
he-nom today Ooty-dat today' 
hooda 


go~tns-3sgmasc (=) 


: yaatakkooskara ‘what for?! 
A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 
(PURPOSE) 


Dialogue 17 


A: avn caape haasda ‘he lay out a mat! 
he-nom mat lay out- 
tns- 


3sgmasc(=@) 


Bt: yaarge "for whom?! 
A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 
(BENEFACTIVE) 


Dialogue 18 


A: avnu iicege dinaa "he has been drinking 
he-nom recently daily an egg daily in 
] i] 
ond molTe kuDitaa Recent “Mame 
one egg drink~prog 
idane 


be-tns—3sgmasc 


: yaake ‘why?! 
A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 
(CAUSE ) 


outer 
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It seems that no verb in the language has these as 
obligatory actants in its role structure. Note that 
CAUSE is the topic of all of the dialogues 6, 7 and 18, 
but only in 18 is it shown to be semantically optional. 
One is led, therefore, to the conclusion that Kannada 
recognises two kinds of CAUSE: one which is propositional 
and one which is not, which is designated as Cause vee 
Incidentally, let us also note that there seems to be 

no verb in Kannada which harbours both CAUSE, the inner, 
propositional participant and Cause. iy the outer modal 
participant, Putting it in other words, one could say 
that two unrelated CAUSE nominals which refer to two 
distinct, discrete conceptual categories can not cooccur 


in Kannada. In a sentence Like 


19. kelsa hoogbiDtade anta avn 
job-nom(=$) go-leave-tns qut  he=nom 
—3sgneut 
heDmeeSTrig hedurda 


headmaster-dat fear-tns—3sgmasc (=) 


‘he feared the headmaster lest he lost: 
his job' 


the two instances of the case CAUSE — one filled by the 
sentence kelsa hoogbiDtade and another by the NP 

heDmeeSTru - are related to each other in a nexus of 
inclusion: the sentence-filled CAUSE is included notionally 
in the NP=filled CAUSE; the former explains, enlarges on, 
delimits, specifies the latter. That they are etic 

parts of the same case role is confirmed by the syntactic 


test of coordinatability: 


* 
19a. 


* 
19b. 
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avnu kelsa hoogbiDtade 
he-nom job-nom(=%) go-leave-tns-—3sgneut 


anta mattu/athawa - heDmeeSTrig hedtirda 
quet and or headmaster-dat fear-tns- 
3sgmasc(=) 


( i) he feared both the headmaster and 
that he would lose his job 


(ii) = he feared the headmaster or that 
he would lose his job' 

avnu heDmeeSTrig mattu/athawa 

kelsa hoogbiDtade anta hedurda 


However, the included or embedded argument need not be 


a part of necessary speaker-—knowledge. Only the including 


or embedding argument is. 


Dialogue 


( i) 


( ii) 


(iii) 


19 
A : avn hedlfrda "he got funky' 
B : yaake/yaarge 'why/because of whom?! 
A :*( i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
(ii ) kelsa hoogbiDtade 'that he'd lose his 
anta job! 
(iii) heDmeeSTrige ‘because of the 
headmaster' 
B : kelsa hoogbiDtade "who did he fear that 
anta yaarg heduirda he'd lose his job?! 
A 3:?( i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
(ii) heDmeeSTrtige 'the headmaster' 
B : heDmeeSTrig yaake ‘why did he fear the 
hedurda headmaster?! 
A : nanag gottilla 'I don't know!' 


In dialogue 19a, the speaker need not know the included 


arguments. 
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Dialogue 19a 


A: pustka ide "the book is there’ 
book=-nom(=G) be-tns-3sgneut 

B: elli 'where?' 

A :*( i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 
(ii) maneli "at home' 

B : manel elli 'where at home?' 

A 3: nanag gottilla ‘I don't know! 


Languages can of course provide for verbs which harbour 
two unrelated instances of a case role. Czech is an 
illustration in point. Panevova (1978) reports sentences 
such as 


/ 
20. -2 bidy umiralo hodné lidi na tuberkuldzu, 
4 / 
proto¥e jeji lééeni bylo ndkladné 


'From poverty many people died on(sic) 
tuberculosis because the treatment was expensive' 


(Panevova's translation and 
my underscores) 


The underscored CAUSE nominals, namely 'poverty' and 
'tuberculosis' do not constitute a single semantic whole, 


and can be presumably coordinated. 


It appears, however, that the dialogue heuristic is 
not sufficient in that it strains in case roles which are, 
intuitively clearly, free, modal roles. Look at the 


following 
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Dialogue 20 


A: Yraaju raaNin hoDda 
Raju=nom Rani-acc buffet 
-tns- 


‘Raju buffeted 
Rani' 


3sgmasc (=) 


Bs: elli 


A: *nanag gottilla 


Dialogue 21 


"where?! 


'T don't know' 


A: raaju raaNin hoDda "Raju buffeted Rani' 
B : eST gaNTege ‘at what time?' 
A: *nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


Dialogue 22 


A 3: Yaaju raaNin hoDda "Raju buffeted Rani' 


Bi: jooraagee hoDudna 
forcefully-—emph 


A :*( i) nanag gottilla 
( ii) jooraagee hoDda 


(iii) aSTeen jooraag 
that much 


hoDililla 


Dialogue 23 
A: Yraaju raaNin hoDda 


B : aval jote matyaarg 
with else-who-dat 


hoDda 
A :*( i) nanag gottilla 


(ii) aval jote matyaarguu 
hoDililla 


'did he do it in a 
forceful manner?! 


‘I don't know' 
‘rather forcefully' 


‘not so forcefully' 


'Raju buffeted Rani' 


‘along with her who else 
did he buffet?! 


‘IT don't know! 


"none else! 
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In the four pieces of dialogue above, B's posers 
are relevant and the answer nanag gottilla ‘I don't know' 
not felicitous, suggesting the semantic obligatoriness 
of the arguments in question namely LOCUS, TIME, MANNER 
and COMITATIVE. The candidature of COMITATIVE as a 
propositional case is rejected for other reasons. See 
3.3.0. The other three of the four cases under 
consideration, it is counterargued, are semantically 
obligatory not in response to the typology of the verb, 
but for other reasons. That they could occur in all 
sentences with nonstative verbs is predicted by a general 
nonlinguistic, logical (or metaphysical?) rule that actions 
must be located in a spatial and temporal cosmos and that 
they happen or are done in a certain fashion. They are 
semantically obligatory, then, not for the same reasons as, 
for instance, AGENT and EXPERIENCER are semantically 
obligatory. The presence of AGENT and EXPERIENCER in the 
sentence is dictated by the verb type, and not by a verb- 
independent logical rule. To excurse, if the semantically 
obligatory players which are determined by the predicate- 
word are semantically obligatory in every human language, 
which should be the case at least in a few cases, we have 
cases of genuine case universals. A desideratum, left 
as a desideratum here, is the issue of linguistic constraints 
on the four logically necessary roles which the dialogue 


test is unable to keep out. 
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There is no doubt that the divide between inherent 
and noninherent roles in human language is linguistically 
real. A further piece of evidence is the way A's 
responses to B's query pattern in respect of arguments of 
embedding and embedded verbs vis-a-vis the notion of 
inherence and noninherence of arguments. The embedding 
or matrix verb is grammatically more important than the 


embedded verb. For instance, in dialogue 24 below 


Dialogue 24 
A: hakaari @ caape haasakk $ heeLda 


Hakari- mat- layout- say-tns- 
nom(=$) acc(=G) inf 3sgmasc (=) 


'Wakari said Z(= to someone) to lay out a 
mat @ (= for someone)! 


B: yaarge '(i) whom (= Hakari told whom)?! 
who-dat 
*(ii) for whom ( =lay out a mat for whom)?! 
B's query can address and elicit the argument of the 
embedding verb heeLu 'to say', and not an argument of the 
embedded verb haasu 'to lay out'. A's answer to B's 
query thus has to be a GOAL nominal which is an argument 
of the embedding verb and not a BENEFACTIVE nominal which 


is an argument of the embedded verb: 


A i: nann- tammanige (= heeLda) 
I-dat younger brother-dat 
'(a) Hakari told my younger brother (to lay out 
a mat)! 


* 
(bo) Hakari told (someone) to lay out a mat for 
my younger brother' 
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In case the arguments are inherent arguments, then the 
distinction between the embedded and embedding verb as 

to grammatical importance is nullified. In other words, 
B's query would then ambiguously address the arguments of 
the embedding and embedding verbs and can therefore elicit 


either of them. Dialogue 24a demonstrates this: 


Dialogue 24a 


A:  koodaNDa g kool tagoND i") 
Kodanda-nom(=@) stick-acc(=@) take-cnj 


hoDyakk heeLda 
hit-inf say-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


'Kodanda said to/told @ (= someone) to beat 
~(=someone) with a stick! 


Bs: yaarge 
wh=-dat 


'(a) whom did Kodanda tell to take a stick 
and beat someone? 


(b) Kodanda told someone to take a stick and 
beat whom?! 

Any explication of the case system of a language must 
present evidence about how the perceptual filter that human 
language is structures cognitive, ontological possibilities 
of argument — predicate relations. It must define the 
divide between inherent and noninherent arguments in the 
system. The following rough=hewn example hopefully, even 


if crudely, presses home this important distinction. 


Let us assume for didactic purposes a truncated piece 


of oral narrative of the following kind: 


2l. 


1 


® 
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ond uural Oobba Taaja idda 
one town-loc one  king=-nom(=$) be-tns- 


3sgmasc(=G) 


avnigobba pedda raaNi idlu 
he~dat-one obtuse queen-nom(=%) be~tns—3sgfem 


obb heeDi maga idda 
one cowardly son-nom(=%) be-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


There was a king in a town 


He had an obtuse queen 


(He) had a cowardly son. 


Now consider the following continuations of the tale: 


22. 


*1 ond 
one 
‘one 

*2  obb 
one 


dina siTT bantu 
day anger=-nom come-tns-3sgneut 


day anger came' 


maantrika idda 
magician=nom(=%) be-tns-3sgmasc(=@) 


‘there was a magician' 


*3 ond 
one 


Fone 


*3a ond 
one 


‘one 
*4 ond 

one 

tone 


*4a ond 
one 


5 ond 
one 


‘one 


dina tintaa idda 
day eat-prg be-tns-~3sgmasc(=9) 


day @ was eating' 


dina fFraaja tintaa idda 
day king-nom(=%) eat- be~tns-= 
: prg 3sgmasc (=) 


day the king was eating' 

dina oodtaa idda 

day read=-prg be-tns-3sgmasc(=@) 
day % was reading' 

dina TYaaja oodtaa aaa 
day king-nom(=%) read-prg 3sgmasc(=f) 


dina ketttfda 
day carve-tns-~3sgmasc (=) 


day carved' 
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All these continuations are incomplete, unacceptable. 
Why? Precisely because the roles which go to make up the 
internally cohesive propositions that these continuations 
express are absent. Let us take up continuation l. 
First of all, the EXPERIENCER argument typically expressed 
as a dative nominal must be supplied. Anyone uttering 
the sentence must know, and in the absence of any 
antecedent -— linguistic or pragmatic — must make known 
who it was that anger 'came' to, the EXPERIENCER of anger. 
The raconteur must know this. He can not leave the 
EXPERIENCER ambiguous (between the three characters of 
the tale) by suppressing it, even if he wants to. The 
language in which the tale is embedded does not allow this; 
other languages conceivably could. The piece of information 
in question, namely the identity of the EXPERIENCER is not 
an adventitious gap of information about the tale. It is 
a nonaccidental gap of grammatical-semantic information 
which is:a well-formedness condition on the sentence. 
Thus, a grammatically legitimate question such as 


22.la yaarig silT bantu 
who-dat anger-nom come-—tns~3sgneut 


‘who got angry?! 
can not evoke the negative answer 

nanag govenig. 'I don't know! 
Even with the EXPERIENCER NP, however, continuation 22.la 
continues to be incomplete, grammatically ill-formed, as 


22.1b shows: 
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22.1lb ond dina fraajanig silT bantu 
one day king-dat anger- come-tns— 
nom(=%) 3sgneut 


‘one day the king got angry' 


A significant class of EXPEKIENCER NP- sentences 
in Kannada are etiological in that there is another argument 
which explains the experience, namely the CAUSE argument. 
The question yaake 'why' in response to 22.1b is 
grammatically legitimate, and it does not tolerate a 
negative answer. fo profess ignorance here is to betray 
a kind of linguistic incompetence. Tne speaker who 1s 
the raconteur in this case is bound by the grammar to 
specify the CAUSE of the ‘'experience' of anger. Likewise, 
questions could be asked of the other continuations of the 
tale which would either be grammatically relevant or 
irrelevant. Questions which are grammatically relevant 
address arguments which are necessary parts of the proposition 
and the speaker's knowledge of which and whose realization 
within the sentence, given the verb, are matters of Kannada 
grammar; they have nothing to do either with the plot 
structure or the thematic content of the tale. The choice 
of the verb belongs to the tale much like arguments which 
are 'far outer' (see 3.2) rather than ‘inner' roles. A 
caveat which is in order here is that some of the case 
roles which are not propositional are there in response 
to the verb like propositional case roles, but which, 


unlike propositional case roles, brook a negative answer. 
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As mentioned earlier, questions which are grammatically 
irrelevant address arguments which are not parts of the 
proposition. The question elli ‘where?', for instance, 
is a grammatically relevant question for continuation 2, 
not the question yaakidda 'why was he there?', It is 
linguistically incumbent on the raconteur to specify the 
LOCUS of the verb iru 'be', but not the CAUSE: the tale 
May consider CAUSE important, but grammar does not. The 
speaker of the language and the raconteur of the tale 
have distinct identities, even though they are realized 
in a single human organism. The tale being embedded 


in the language, the identities may, however, overlap. 


Having established the notion of the inherence of 
arguments in the Kannada proposition, let us go out and 
meet some possible remonstrations. An immediate 
objection could be that the obligatoriness of cases which 
fill the subject is due not to the proposal that case 
roles are semantically obligatory, but because the 
syntactic function of the subject is obligatory — subject 
is an obligatory entity at some level of derivation in 
Kannada. This objection is shown to be specious by 
(1) the fact that there are other constituents in the 
sentence -— it is not just the subject and the direct 
object - which have been shown to be obligatory, namely 
Gdative-marked, ablative-instrumental marked, locative- 


marked nominals, and (2) that when we are talking about 
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the case roles that a verb has in attendance, we are 
talking about the minimal semantics of the verb. when 
the speaker uses the verb in a sentential context, she 
should know about these roles, whatever be the formal 
manifestation of the roles. An educated guess is that 
both in sentence production and linguistic ontogeny, 

the speaker gets to know about the roles first, rules 

of realization like the syntactic foregrounding rules 
and so on, being second in importance, coming late in 
the grammar. Further, it is virtually impossible to 
adduce cases of roles which are not obligatory but which 
get superficial expression in the subject, because while 
not all obligatory, inner participants surface as the 
subject, no optional or outer participants can possibly 


have the subject as their surface exponent. 


To conclude, guided by a language-dependent, verb— 
dependent discourse-contextual tool and a language- 
independent, verb-independent logical rule, this section 
establishes the following case roles as system primitives 
in Kannada: CAUSE, AGENT, EXPERIENCER, OBJECT, SOURCE, 
LOCUS, INSTRUMENT and GOAL. 


3.1.3 Contrast 


This heuristic principle states that two categorial 
fillers fill different case roles if they can both occur 


in a minimal sentence. 
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23. mangagaLu mardinda mMarakk haardo 
monkey=pl-nom tree-abl tree-dat hop-tns- 
3plneut 


‘monkeys hopped from one tree to another' 
this is a minimal sentence. That is, it is not complete 
without any of its three arguments, namely mangagaLu 
‘monkeys’! mardinda 'from (one) tree' and marakke 'to 
(another) tree'. The three arguments which are structural 
requirements on the sentence represent three different 
case roles: AGENT, SOURCE and GOAL respectively. Case 
roles in a relation of successive inclusion are not emic 
because they do not contrast in a minimal sentence: 


23a. aa pustka bengaLuuralide 
that book-nom(=$) Bangalore-loc—be-—tns—3sgneut 


‘that book is in Bangalore' 


23b. aa pustka jayanagartid manelide 
Jayanagara-gen 


"that book is in the house (which 
is) in Jayanagara' 


23c. aa pustka bengaLuurali jayanagarada manelide 


‘that book is there in the house (which is) 
in Jayanagara in Bangalore' 


As examples 23a and 23b show, only one of the locative 
nominals need be in the sentence to make it structurally 
complete. The locative nominals in 23c namely bengabLuurali 
‘in Bangalore' and jayanagarada maneli ‘in the house in 
Jayanagara' are NOT in a relation of contrast in a minimal 
sentence. They stand in a relation of structural 


complementation. 
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A cardinal principle of the case structure 
organization of sentences is that individual case roles 
can occur only once per simple sentence. This condition 
is presumably a constraint on propositional cases, and 
nonlexicalised cases, not a coocaurrence restriction 
between propositional and modal cases or between lexicalised 
and (nonlexicalised) propositional cases. There seems 
to be some confusion in the literature about this. 

Nilsen (1972: 13), for instance, throws up the following 
sentence to illustrate his belief that the same case can 
occur twice in the same sentence 

John hammered the window 

relentlessly (MANNER) with his shoe( INSTRUMENT ) 

‘'In this sentence'', he goes on '' whether we consider 
hammered to contain an incorporated Instrument or an 
incorporated Manner, it is cooccurring with the same case 
Since the sentence already contains both a Manner and an 
Instrument'' (ibid: 13,14). Manner is not a genuine 
propositional case because its occurrence is logically 
rather than linguistically motivated as we saw (3.1.2). 
And the one-per-sent condition does not concern lexicalised 
case roles. Even if it did, and if hammered in Nilsen's 
example is assumed to lexicalise Instrument, the lexically 
marked Instrument and the syntactic Instrument would be in 
an emic-etic, generic-specific relation like syntactic 
locative nominals which successively include one another. 


Surely, sentences like 
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24a. Joan kicked (lexicalised Instrument) John 
with her right leg (syntactic Instrument) 


b. She kissed(lexicalised Instrument) him with 
her eager Lips(syntactic Instrument) 
do not invalidate the one=case role-per=clause constraint. 
Sentences which do appear to invalidate it are 


contradictions in terms: 


* 
24c. John speared/chiselled/filed/whittled 
it with his shoe 
Contrast is not necessary on two counts: 


(a) Semantically incompatible case roles do not contrast 
with each other in a minimal sentence. In Kannada, 
EXPERIENCER and INSTRUMENT, EXPERIENCER and AGENT, CAUSE 
and INSTRUMENT, and CAUSE and AGENT as defined in 3.3.2, 
do not cooccur because they are semantically incompatible 
(b) case roles do not contrast in a minimal sentence for 
particular verb types. For instance, SOURCE and GOAL, 
LOCUS and GOAL do not contrast in a minimal sentence for 
the verb hoogu 'go'. SOURCE and LOCUS, and SOURCE and 
GOAL do not contrast for the verb baa ‘come’. But 


these still are propositional cases. 


Contrast is not a sufficient criterion either for 
a part of language data which has been the crux philologrum 
of case grammarians. Equational sentences (examples 
25a~c), symmetric predicate utterances (examples 26a and b), 


and others (examples 27a and b) constitute such data. 
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25a. OBJECT OBJECT 
naanobba urusSa 
I~one(hum)=-nom(=9) one=-with-excessive-body—heat 


'I am a person with excessive body heat’ 
b. OBJECT OBJECT 


heema nann heNDti 
Hema~nom(=%) I-gen wife 


‘Hema is my wife' 
c. OBJECT OBJECT 


idu Maisuuru 
this-nom Mysore 


'this is Mysore’ 
26a. OBJECT OBJECT 


kohima maDikeeri hang ide 
Kohima-nom(=$) Madikeri like be-tns-lsgneut 


"Kohima is like madikeri' 
b. OBJECT OBJECT 


nann magu - nanntin’ hooltade 
I-acc resemble~tns-3sgneut 


'my child resembles me' 


27a. OBJECT 
vimarSaka kavnavanna bhagna 
critic-nom(=%) poem=acc tragic 
OBJECT 
preemada kathana endu arthaisida 
love-gen tale qut interpret~tns-3sgmasc (=@) 


‘the critic interpreted the poem as a tale of 
tragic love' 


b, OBJECT 
prajne mattu kriyegaL naDve 
consciousness and action~pl-gen between 
eenoo OBJECT 
what-ind kandka 
chasm 


'there is an indefinable chasm between 
consciousness and action' 


Outside these data, contrast is sufficient. GOAL ace 
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and GOAL do not contrast, as shown in 28 below, 


extent 
and hence are NOT emic units: 
"O68, avnu bengLuurge manevareg hooda 


he-nom Bangalore-dat house-ext go-tns- 
3sgmasc (=) 


‘he went to Bangalore upto the house! 
Confirming evidence comes from the coordinatability test. 
Only corresponding etic parts of different emic wholes 
can be coordinated, not different etic parts of the emic 
whole. To put it in terms of surface reflexes, the 
coordinated nominals must be either ~ge nominals, which 
express GOAL, or varege nominals, which express Extent. 


It could not be that one is a -ge nominal and the other 


a varege nominal: 


28a. avnu bengLuur-ge mattu maisuur-ge 
he-nom Bangalore-dat and Mysore~dat 
hooda 


go-tns-3sgmasc(=@) 
"he went to Bangalore and Mysore! 

b. avnu nie kaDe bombe-varege mattu aa 
he-nom this side Bombay-ext and that 


kaDe kanyaakumaari-varege hooda 
side Kanyakumari ext go-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"he went upto Bombay this side and upto 
Kanyakumari that side! 

?2c. gjavnu ii kaDe bombe-varege mattu aa kaDe 
kanyaakumaari~ge hooda 


‘he went upto bombay this side and to 
Kanyakumari that side'. 
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3.1.4 Surface Reflex 


Also called ‘surface case' and ‘case marking", 
this is not crucial in a case grammar primarily because 
the relationship between the underlying role and its 
surface reflex is askew. As a heuristic principle, it 
is necessary without being sufficient. ~alli marks 
LOCUS, but it could also mark INSTRUMENT and in the 
marked case, mark GOAL as well. -ge marks GOAL, but 
it could also mark CAUSE and EXPERIENCER and in the 
marked case, mark INSTRUMENT and AGENT as well. 


A final comment is that although surface reflex is 
not important, the behaviour of some surface reflexes 
turns out to be interesting in unexpected ways. For 
instance, human GOAL of motion verbs is marked by the 
postposition hattra 'near' whereas that of motion verbs 


which take on the meaning of transfer is marked by ~ge: 


hattra 
29. naayi/roobo/bassu nann< , bantu 
-ge 


'the dog/robot/hus came to me! 


but 29a. failu/ceNDu nanli-g bantu 
'the file/ball came to me' 


An overview of the correspondence between the roles 
established for Kannada and their surface reflexes 


follows: 
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3.1.5 Syntactic Correlates 


Cases, which are bundles of relational features, 
have syntactic correlates. Although Fillmorean case 
is semantic, it has absolutely no credibility if it has 
no basis in formal structure in general and in syntax in 
particular. As a heuristic principle, this is necessary 
without being sufficient. Relativisability is a syntactic 
characteristic of AGENT, EXPERIENCER, OBJECT, LOCUS and 
GOAL whereas inability to be relativised is a syntactic 
characteristic of INSTRUMENT, CAUSE and SOURCE. In 
both the cases, nonrelativisability is necessary without 
being sufficient. However, particular syntactic 
correlates of particular case roles turn out to be both 
necessary and sufficient. For instance, all AGENTS, 
and only AGENTS, allow a structure like 


NP-ge Adjn v-inf eenu 
dat what 


where Adjn = other adjuncts and 
inf = infinitive 


30. avaLge avnge bayyakk eenu 
she-dat he-dat scold-inf what 


"why does not she take him to task?! 
In 30, the first ~ge nominal, namely avaLge must 
necessarily be an AGENT. Equally importantly, syntactic 
correlates in concert keep case roles apart. For 
instance, the upyoogsu test separateS INSTRUMENT and 


LOCUS from other roles, and Relativisability separates 
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INSTRUMENT from LOCUS. 


The syntax of the eight primary roles established 
for Kannada in this study will probably fill a tome each. 
We deal only with the syntax of AGENT in rather exhaustive 
detail (in 3.3.2.4), and only cursorily with the syntax 


of other case roles. 
3.1.6 Case Entailment 


This means that a given case entails, or implies 
the existence of, or conditions the occurrence of another 
case. Thus, INSTRUMENT implies the existence of AGENT 
in the minimal sentence of which it is an integral part. 
For process EXPERIENCER verbs, CAUSE conditions the 
occurrence of EXPERIENCER; conversely, the case role of 
EXPERIENCER of process EXPERIENCER verbs entails the case 
role CAUSE. 


The implied or entailed case may be said to dominate 
the implying or entailing case because the relationship 
is one of unilateral dependence. The domination is true 
in two senses: (a) In the sense indicated in the foregoing 
paragraph. To exemplify further, while INSTRUMENT and a 
type of EXPERIENCER entail AGENT and CAUSE respectively, 
the occurrence of AGENT and CAUSE do not entail the 
occurrence of the INSTRUMENT and EXPERIENCER case roles. 


There is no Kannada sentence which instances INSTRUMENT 
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to the exclusion of AGENT or which instances EXPERIENCER 

to the exclusion of CAUSE with process verbs. But there 
are minimal Kannada sentences which instance AGENT to the 
exclusion of INSTRUMENT, and CAUSE to the exclusion of 
EXPERIENCER, (b) It is the entailed cases which eventually 
get syntactically foregrounded (for example, AGENT Vs 
INSTRUMENT), or if both the entailed and the entailing 
cases are syntactically foregrounded (for example, CAUSE 
and EXPERIENCER, and CAUSE and OBJECT), it is the 

entailed case which is intuitively felt to be more important 
syntactically. This intuitive feeling, of course, remains 
to be explicated in terms of linguistic-structural evidence. 
In the case of CAUSE and EXPERIENCER, there is something 

to be said for the persistence with which the CAUSE nominal 


occupies the sentence-initial position. 


Case Entailment is however neither necessary nor 
sufficient. For it to be a necessary heuristic principle, 
there must be at least one case which a given case entails. 
But in Kannada, AGENT and OBJECT entail no other case. 

For Case entailment to be a sufficient heuristic principle, 
there must be uniquely one case which a given case entails. 
This is not true of all case roles in Kannada. 

INSTRUMENT for instance, entails either AGENT or OBJECT 
and in the case of certain verb types entails 


conjunctively both AGENT and OBJECT. Going by this 
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principle, one would not know which is AGENT and which 
OBJECT. LOCUS, SOURCE and GOAL, on the other hand, 
entail disjunctively either AGENT or OBJECT so that one 


would not know which is the entailed case. 
3.1.7 Syntactic Foregroundability 


This refers to the process by which case roles are 
accorded increased relevance within the sentence in 
preference to other roles. In particular, underlying 
roles could undergo Subject Formation, Direct-Object 
Formation or “ge Nominal Formation on their way to the 


surface. 


This principle is not necessary as not all propositional 
roles are syntactically foregrounded. For instance, 
neither INSTRUMENT nor LOCUS is syntactically foregroundable. 
It is not sufficient either because more than one role 
could be subjectivized, direct~objectivized or -ge 


nominalised. 
3.2 Modal Cases 


Modal cases are arguments which are semantically 
optional with the verb. They are outer completions, 
free participants which habitually function as diffuse 
adjuncts to the proposition. Language does not 
persistently and insistently goad their occurrence. They 


occur only in maximal sentences. Free adjunctions that 
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they are, true modal roles occur in response entirely 

to the context of situation, and NOT in response to verb 
typology (with a caveat to be discussed below). Thus, 
in response to a declarative like A's opener in 


dialogue 25, 


Dialogue 25 


A : maadayya madve aada 
Madayya-nom(=%) marriage happen-tns-3sgmasc(=¢) 


'Madayya got married' 
a grammatically relevant question is 


B: yaariunna "whom? ! 
who=acc 


to which an honest answer can not be 
A: nanag gottilla ‘I don't know! 
A grammatically irrelevant question is 


B : yaatakooskara ‘what for?! 
wh=3s gneut-dat=—ben 


to which a possible answer could very well be 

A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 
But B's question, which is grammatically irrelevant 
suggesting the modal nature of the role that was the 
topic of B's question (namely purpose), could be perfectly 
relevant in a context. Such a contextually relevant 
question can elicit 


A: duDDu maaraaya matteenu 
pelf fellow then-what 


"pelf, buddy, what else?! 
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A's knowledge as reflected in his answer is 
contingent. It is not a grammatical requirement; the 
grammatically irrelevant question which elicits this 
information derives its relevance from the situation. 
Perhaps, the following verbal exchange makes the point 


still clearer 


Dialogue 26 


A: avLu heeLudlu 'she said! 
she-nom say-tns-3sgfem 
B: yaarge "to whom?! 
who=dat 
A: *(i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
(ii) heemange 'she told Hema' 
Hema~dat 
B : eenanta 'what(= what did 
what=qut She tell Hema)?' 
A: *(i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
(ii) madveg opko anta 'that she should 
Marriage agree qut agree for the 
-dat -rflx marriage’ 
-imp 
sg(=$) 
B: ellivarege ‘upto where?! 


Now, the last question is irrelevant from the point 
ot view of linguistic structure or verb diathesis. This 
suggests that the topic of B's question, namely GOAL tent 
is a modal case. But the question can possibly be 


relevant in a contextual frame, Its occurrence which is 
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(grammatically) irrelevant becomes (situationally) 
relevant when it is embedded in a situational context. 
Imagine that A and the referent of avLu 'she' in A's 
dialogue-opener have gone by the city bus to the railway 
station to see Hema off. B has stayed back and is 


seeking details from A after the latter's return 


B 


oe 


ellivareguu heeLudlu sTegan 
where-upto-emph say-tns-3sgfem station 


vareguu heeLkoND hoogirbeeku 
upto-emph say-rflx o-be-be wanted 
~inj (=) (eae tenae must ) 


'where did she say it upto? (she) must have 
kept telling him upto the station' 


A: sTeSn -vareguu heeLkoND hoodlu 
station—ext say-rflx-inj(=$) go-tns-3sgfem 


avL keeLbeekalla 
she=-nom(=%) disten-should-Q 


‘she said it upto the station, but she 
wouldn't listen' 


Note that, divorced from the situation, spatial GOAL with 
the linguistic action verb heeLu 'say' is conspicuously 


incongruous. 


Of the five modes of participant absence that 
Kannada has, which are discussed in 3.5, Nonrealization, 
Facultativity and Elision are not available for modal 
roles. Modals could be absent in the maximal sentence 
in terms either of Ellipsis or of Suppression, the other 


two modes. 
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It seems necessary to distinguish between inner and 
outer participants even among semantically optional(=modal) 
caSeSe In a ‘holistic perspective, we shall designate 
them 'outer' and 'far outer' respectively. Thus, in 
the semantic-syntactic expanse that a sentence is, one 
has inner participants which are semantically obligatory 
and hence are propositional, outer and far outer 
participants both of which are semantically optional and 
hence are modal. Note that outer (i.e., inner among 
modal cases) arguments belong more to the verb than to 
the modality. Unlike far outer arguments (i.e., outer 
among modal cases) which do not owe their being to the 
verb but purvey onlycircumstantial details of the verbal 
activity, these are roles which are demanded by the meaning 
of the verb; they ARE ‘implied' by the verb. _ They are 
there as arguments to a predicate rather than as modalities 
to a proposition. For example, as we saw earlier, GOAL is 
an optional argument of the verb hoogu go's But there 
is evidence to affirm that GOAL is more relevant to the 
verb than Cause, for instance, ellige ‘where to?' rather 
than yaake 'why?' is the immediate question to ask in the 


following interchange. 


Dialogue 27 


A: avn hooda "he went away' 
he-nom go-tns-3sgmasc(=) 


B: (i) ellige ‘where to?! 
*(ii) yaake "why?! 
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Cook (1979:82) is, therefore, incorrect when he 
asserts that ''modal cases (are) not implied by the verb!'' 
or that they are ''independent of a particular verb'' 
(op.cit: 46). In contrast, far outer roles are not 
implied by the verb. Thus, spatial GOAL is a FAR OUTER 
role of the verb heeLu 'say', nothing more than a 
situational detail whereas it is an OUTER role of the 
motion verb hoogu go". The question which addresses 
the case role of GOAL, namely ellivarege ‘up to where?! 
is irrelevant with the verb heeLu 'say', but it is 
relevant with hoogu 'go' although a nonnegative answer 
to such a question could be outside speaker—knowledge. 
To say simply that the two verbs harbour an outer role 


GOAL is to sidestep this important difference. 


A consequence of such a distinction is that outer 
roles, as opposed to far outer roles,do play a role in 
verb subclassification. This falsifies the stand 
generally taken in case grammar literature that only 
those nominal elements that are in the category ‘'prop' 
are relevant to the subclassification of verbs (ctf, for 
example, Fillmore 1969a: 366). Outer, as against far 
outer, roles ARE features of verb types. The 
interpretation and differentiation of outer roles has to 
do with the meaning of the verb rather than with their 
lexical content. It follows then that, outer roles as 
against far outer roles,must figure in lexical entries 


of verbs. 
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Further two or more modal cases are not capable 
of being realized with the same referent. That is, there 


are no coreferential modal case roles. 


Finally, modals are not syntactically foregroundable. 
This characteristic, of course, does not separate 
propositionals from modals because syntactic foregrounda~ 
bility is not a necessary condition, as we saw: not all 


propositional roles can be syntactically foregrounded. 


Modal case roles in Kannada are Purpose, Cause. ie 


Source Goalout and Benefactive. There are presumably 


out’ 
some formal correlates of modal rolé as opposed to 
propositionals. For instance, it appears that in Kannada 
Cause, which is a propositional may be filled either by 


an NP or a sentence, while cause a modal is filled 


out? 
only by a sentence. In English, as has been seen, 
propositional locatives can not, alternatively, occur in 
the sentence-initial position whereas nonpropositional 


locatives can: 


31. he dipped it in oil in the kitchen 


loc, locout 


??3la. %In oil he dipped it in the kitchen 


S3lb. In the kitchen he dipped it in oil. 


This is not pursued here further. Case roles which 
can be predicted by a logical rule discussed in 3.2, 


namely Locative Time and Manner are in a class apart: 


out’ 
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they are semantically obligatory but not propositional; 
they are not semantically optional and, therefore, are 

not, strictly speaking, modal. In what follows, we 
document examples to illustrate all nonpropositional cases 
including those that are not strictly modal. Three 
capitals symbolize propositional cases while three letters 
in small case and an initial capital followed by two small 
letters symbolize far outer and outer modal roles 
respectively; three letters, in small case and underscored, 
symbolize roles that are neither truly propositional nor 
truly medal, Abbreviations used in the following examples 
with their expansions are AGT : AGENT, Ben : Benefactive, 
Cau : Cause, Com : Comitative GOL : GOAL, Loc : Locative, 
loc : locative, mnr-: manner, OBJ : OBJECT, Pur : Purpose, 


Sou : Source, Tim ::Time 


Purpose 
32. AGT GOL Pur 
haarava haarnaLLig hoki maecge 
brahmin-nom(=%) Haranalliedat hockey match-dat 
hooda 
go-tns-3sgmasc(=9) 
‘the brahmin went to Haranalli (a toponym) 
for the hockey match' 
Cause 
3361 Cau 
parisaranoo eenoo barvaNgeli avnge 
ambience-indf what-indf writing-loc he-dat 
OBJ 
hosa aasakti muuDtu 


new interest-nom(=%) develop-tns-3sgneut 


‘may be it is the ambience or something he 
developed fresh interest in writing' 
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33.2 Cau 
magu ondee irtade anta 
child=nom one-emph be-tns-3sgneut qut 
taayi ooD bandlu 


mother-nom(=%) srun-cnj(=%) come-tns-3sgfem 


'the mother came running thinking that the 
child would be all by itself' 


Source 
34. OBJ _ Sou 
ii bass Bankaapurdind bantu 
this bus=nom Bankapura-abl come-tns-3sgneut 
‘this bus came from Bankapura' 
Goal 
35. Goal 
uurig hoogtaa idini 
home town-dat go-cnt be-tns-lsg 
'(I) am going to my home town' 
Comitative 
36.1 Com.) « Comp LOC 
nim jote avnuu irli maneli 
you(pl) with he-emph be-opt house-loc 
-gen 
‘let him also be there along with you at home! 
36.2 Com, é Com, t 
avL joteg naanuu bartini 


she-gen with-dat I-nom-emph come-tns-—lsg 
"I will also come with her' 


Benef active 


37.1 Ben OBJ 
baalug baLapa koNDko 
Balu-dat slate pencil-acc(=%) buy-rflx-imp(=@) 


‘buy Balu a slate pencil' 


37.2 Ben OBJ 
ningooskara tandidare idunna 
you(sg)=-ben bring-tns-3pl this-acc 


"they have brought this for you(r sake)! 
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Manner 
38. AGT mnr 
Manusya utsaahdind badukbeeku 
man-nom(=%) enthusiasm-abl live-should 
'man should live with jou de vivre' 
Locative 
39.1 loc 
nang aDge manelee baDsu 
I-dat cooked food house-loc-emph serve-imp(=$) 
"serve me food in the kitchen itself' 
39.2 OBJ loc 
Miina marad keLagee 
Mina=nom tree=gen below-dat—emph 
hettkoNDLu 
give birth to-rflx-tns-3sgfem 
'Mina delivered herself of the child 
under the tree itself' 
Time 
40.1 tin 


hatt gaNTeg baa 
ten hour-dat come-imp(=) 


‘come at ten o'clock’ 
40.2 tim 
beLgun jaavanee hettlu 


'(she) gave birth to a child in the small 
hours of the morning itself' 


3.3 Cases Established 


Case roles which establish themselves on the basis 


of passing the dialogue test are CAUSE, AGENT, EXPERIENCER, 


INSTRUMENT, OBJECT, LOCUS, SOURCE and GOAL, as has already 


been seen in 3.1.2. These are semantic-syntactic 


requirements on the Kannada sentence. They are integral 
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parts of the Kannada proposition. These propositional 
cases will be abbreviated to three capitals: CAU, AGT, 
EXP, INS, OBJ, LOC, SOU and GOL. Modal case labels 
will, in contrast, start with a capital and continue with 
small letters, as we Saw. Cau, as opposed to CAUSE, 


represents a modal case. 
3.3.1 Rejection of Some Putative Candidates 


There are six putative candidates for propositional 
casehood,. They are Benefactive, Purpose, Time, Path, 
Manner and Comitative. Benefactive, Purpose and Path 
are strained out by the dialogue test. The following 
dialogue demonstrates the semantic optionality of 'Path' 


as a case role. 


Dialogue 28 


A: baalu banda / hooda "Balu 
Balu-nom come—tns go-tns-— came/went' 
~3sgmasc(=@) 3sgmasc(=9) 
Bs: yaav uur muulka ‘via which 
which town through town?! 
A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


Moreover, 'Path' is implied by the SOURCE-GOAL nexus and 
plays no role in a subclassifying Kannada verbs. Time 

is rejected, along with LOCUS 9 and Manner, because their 
occurrence is determined not by any fact of language 
structure, but by a general, logical, nonlinguistic 


principle, as we saw. The reasons for rejecting Comitative 
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are different. In a sentence like 


41. giridhara girijaL jote 
Giridhara-nom(=%) Girija-gen with 
maataaDda / hooda 


talk~tns-3sgmasc (=) go~tns—3sgmasc (=) 
'Giridhara talked to/went with Girija' 
to treat giridhara 'Giridhara' and girija 'Girija' as 
representing two different cases would be counterintuitive 
and incorrect because the nominals bear essentially the 
Same relation to the verb except for a difference of 
syntactic foregrounding. Both the persons are doing the 
same activity namely 'talking' or 'going'. In English, 
there are sentences of the kind illustrated in 42: 
42. Man mellows with time 
where the process that man undergoes is different from 


the activity of the prepositional nominal namely time which 


does not mellow. Such noncomitative verbs are not 
typical of Kannada’. Further, and this is again proof 

of its secondary nature, one could speak of the Comitative 
of OBJECT(OBJ.,) (examples 42.1 and 2), the comitative of 
AGENT (AGT...) (examples 42.3 and 4), the comitative of 

CAUSE (CAU , ,.) (examples 42.5 and 6) the comitative of 
EXPERIENCER(EXP.,) (examples 42.7 and 8) and so on: 


42.1 OBJ og OBJ og 


nann jote maDkenuu bittu 
I-gen with pot-incl fall-tns-3sgneut 


‘I fell too along with the earthen pot' 


42,2 


42.3 


42.4 


42.5 


42.6 


42.7 


42.8 
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OBJ .4 OBJ 
avL jote avL 
she-gen with she-gen 


co 

taayinuu nooDde 
mother- see-tns-lsg 
acc (=f) 

-incl 


'I saw her mother too along with her' 


AGT Ag 


eee Sh: Seer ae 
naaraayaNun jote avn 


Narayana-gen with he-gen 


AGT, 
naayinuu ooDtu 
dog-nom  run-tns- 


(=$)-incl 3sgneut 


‘along with Narayana, his dog ran too' 


AGT. AGT. , 
miir saabi jote mallegSanuu maamsa_ tinda 
pe aa with sue aig meat— eat-tns- 
gen nom(=@)- acc 3sgmasc 
incl (=9) (=9) 
'Mallesha also ate meat along with Miir Saabi' 
CAU Lg CAU Ag 
avL jote avL duDDguu manasoote 
she-gen with she-gen pelf-dat lose heart to 
~incl -tns-lsg 


‘along with her, I fell 


CAU LG 
avn Maatun jote 
he-gen talk-gen with 
hedurde 


fear-tns-lsg 


‘along with his talk, I 
too' 


for her pelf too' 
CAU 


co 

avn miiseguu 

he-gen moustache 
-dat-incl 


feared his moustache 


co co 

nann jote avnuu avLna meccda 

I-gen with he-nom she-acc like-tns- 
-incl 3sgmasc (=G) 

‘along with me, he too liked her' 

EXP. EXP .4 

nann jote avnuu adukk heesda 

I-gen with he-nom he-dat recoil at-—tns 
(=$)-incl -3sgmasc(=9) 

‘along with me, he recoiled at it too' 
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The clitic -uu which every second comitative nominal 
ends with, in the above examples (42.1-42.8) indicates 
inclusion. This is clearly suggestive of the fact that 
the referents of both the nominals are engaged in the 
same activity, are related identically to the verb. 
Apparent counterexamples where no argument takes the 
inclusive clitic -uu are 


43.1 aa kuDktin jote naa haaLaag 
that drunkard with I-nom be-ruined-inj 


~gen 
hoogtini 
go-tns-l1sg 
'I will get ruined with that wine-bibber' 
43.2 avn jote nange hedurke aagtadappa 
he-gen with I-dat fear become~tns 
~Ssgneut 


'I am scared with him' 


These are not comitative sentences, but sentences which 
are derived from complex sentences with the deletion of 
the nonfinite verbs of the embedded clauses. Thus, 
43.1 and 43.2 derive respectively, for example, from 
43.la and 43.2a: 
iddre 
_— be-tns-cnd 
43.la aa kuDuktin jote ; 
jiivna maaDudre 
life do-tns—cnd 
naa haaLaag hoogtini 


tig 1 J Stay with that wine-bibber, 
spend my life 


I will be ruined' 
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irakke 
be-inf “ 

43.2a avn jote nange hedurke aagtaqde 
hoogakke 


o-inf 


g 
'I am scared to ae with him! 
go 


Now, each inner participant is discussed under the 
heads (1) inherence in the proposition as detected by the 
dialogue test, (2) feature matrix, (3) definition with 
examples, and with exegesis if necessary, (4) syntactic 
correlates, (5) case entailment and (6) syntactic 
foregroundability. For semantic variety within each 
participant, see 3.4. As indicated earlier, the syntax 


of only one participant namely AGENT is discussed in detail. 


3.3.2 AGENT 


3.3.2.1 Inherence in the Proposition 


Dialogue 28 
A:  nooDidlu 


see-tns-—3sgfem '(she) saw' 
Bs: yaaru ‘who?! 
who=-nom 
A: (i) naagi 'Nagi' 
*(ii) nanag gottilla 'I don't know’ 


3.3.2.2 Feature Matrix 


//xcontroller, +cause, +performer, -controlled, 
tactive, -affected, -locus, +source, +goal// 


AGENT is //+source // in a sentence like 
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44. maan aid rupaay koTTe 
I-nom five rupee-acc(=$) give-tns-—lsg 


'I gave five rupees' 
It is //+goal// in a sentence like 


45. naan aid rupaay iskoNDe 
take-tns-lsg 


‘I took five rupees' 
3.3.2.3 Definition 


AGENT is the causer-performer of the action. 
AGENT is the causer=performer while OBJECT is noncauser- 
performer when it is //+performer// in sentences like 
46. bass bantu 


bus-nom came-tns—-lsgneut 
‘the bus came' 


Examples 


47.1 saaketa _ glaas oDudlu 
Saketa—nom(=%) glass-acc(=%) break-tns-~3sgfem 
'Saketa broke the glass tumbler' 

47.2 maanava tam  parisarakk terko beeku 


man-nom self ambience open-rf1lx 
(=9) -gen -dat -mdl 


‘man should open out to his ambience' 

47.3 biigru baagul tegedru 
in-laws-nom door-acc(=%) open-tns-3pl 
‘the in-laws opened the door' 

47.4 naa ninn naaTka nooDde 
I-nom(=$) you-gen play-acc(=$) see-tns-lsg 
'I saw your play' 


A7T.95 


47.6 


47. 7 


47.8 


47.9 


47.10 


47.11 


47.12 


47.13 
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cikkaNNa cikknaayknaLLig hooda 

Chikkanna Chikknayakanalli go~tns~3sgmasc(=) 
-nom(=$)  —-dat 

'Chikkanna went to Chikknayakanalli' 

naa nakke 

I~nom(=%) smile-tns-lsg 

‘I smiled' 

siitakka siinanig hoDudlu 


Sitakka-nom(=%) Sina-dat buffet-tns-3sgfem 
'Sitakka hit Seena' 


kamla Kasa guDustidlu 
Kamla-nom(=$) garbage sweep-tns~3sgfem 
—acc 


‘Kamla swept away the garbage’ 


heemanta heemalataLge horDu ant heelLda 

Hemanta- Hemalata-dat get qut say-tns 

nom(=9) ready -3sgmasc 
-imp (=0) 
(=9) 

'Hemanta told Hemalata to get ready' 

niyati kuDudlu 


niir 
Niyati~nom(=) water~-acc(=) 
"Niyati drank water' 


drink-tns-3sgfem 


umeeSa ucce 


huyda 
Umesha~nom(=$) urine-acc(=@) 


squirt-—tns-3sgmasc 


‘Umesha passed water' 


hanuma hariNin hedurusda 
Hanuma—nom(=@) Harini~acc frighten-tns- 
3sgmasc (=) 
‘Hanuma frightened Harini' 
saaketa Saardeg ond siire koTTlu 
Saketa—- Sharade one. saree give-tns- 
nom(=%) -dat -acc(=9) 3sgfem 
‘Saketa gave Sharade a saree' 
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47.14 suuri suceetaLig seeb maarda 
Suri-nom Sucheta- apple sell-tns- 
(=¢) 3sgfem—dat -acc(=0) 3sgmasc(=) 
'Suri sold apples to Sucheta' 

47.15 ranga ranganaathanind svalpa 
Ranga-nom(=%) Ranganatha~abl a little 
raagi koNDkoNDa 


ragi-acc(=$) buy-rflx-tns-3sgmasc (=) 
"Ranga bought some ragi from Ranganatha' 
47.16 niinu innuu jiivna anubhavisbeeku 


you-nom still life- experience-mdl 
-emph acc(=9) 


"you should still experience life' 


47.17 manugya tann parisaran aribeeku 
man-nom(=$) self-gen ambience-acc understand 
-mdl 


‘man should understand his ambience' 
47.18 naan anmaanapaTTe 
I-nom doubt-tns-lsg 
'I doubted it' 
47.19 SaastragaLu haadurtid bagge 
scriptures-3pl-nom adultery~gen about 


een heeLtave 
what=-acc(=%) say-tns-3pl 


‘what do the scriptures say about adultery?! 


47.20 injin tannalliroo entjinella 
engine-nom self~loc-be-tns-rel energy-all-acc 


upayoogiskoLtade 
use-—rf1lx-tns-3sgmasc 


.'the engine uses up all of its energy' 


In each of the above examples, the first nominal, the 
one which controls verb agreement is an exponent of the 
AGENT case. AGENT typically controls the proposition. 
When it does not, it is held responsible for the action. 


In 47.1, even if Saketa performed the action of breaking 
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the glass adventitiously, she is held responsible for it®, 
In such cases, the argument could perhaps be seen as an 
exponent of two case roles which refer to the same referent. 
Thus saaketa 'Saketa' in the nonintent reading of 47.1 is 
an AGENT which is an OBJECT as well: AGENT//OBJECT. we 
thus avoid looking at volitive and nonvolitive AGENTs as 
two different case roles, or alternatively, simply, and 
more elegantly, say that AGENT could be //+controller//. 
SaastragaLu 'scriptures' in 47.19 is best seen as 

(a projected) AGENT. Cases of projected agency are not 
as common in Kannada as they are made out to be. 


Sentences like 


48.1 prajaavaaNi ivattin sampaadakiiyadal 
Prajavani-nom(=%) today-gen editorial-loc 
een heeLtade 


what-acc(=$) say~tns-3sgneut 


'what does Prajavani (a Kannada daily newspaper) 
say in today's editorial?’ 


48.2 reeDiyo bhaarata audyogika 
radio-nom(=%) India-nom(=%) industrial 
pragati saadhiside ant saartu 
progress-acc(=$) achieve-tns qut declare-tns 

-3sgneut -3sgneut 


‘the radio declared that India had achieved 
considerable industrial progress' 


seem to be distinctly marginal in Kannada unlike in English. 


3.3.2.4 Syntactic Correlates 
Ly If a verb can take the auxiliary verb aagu ‘happen! 
which conveys the modal meaning of completeness, the subject 


of that verb is an AGENT. 


but 


49.1 


49.2 


49.3 


49.4 


49.5 


49.6 
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injin tann enujinella 
engine-nom(=$) self-gen energy-all-acc (=) 


upyoogiskoND-—aaytu 
use-rf1lx-onj—-—happen-tns—3sgneut 


'the engine completed using all its energy' 
niiraje kuDd-aaytu 


niir 
Niraje-nom(=$) water-acc(=6) drink-cnj-happen- 
tns-3sgneut 


'Niraje completed drinking water' 


gaaLig baagul terkotu 
wind=-dat door-—nom open-rflx-tns-3sgneut 
*terkoND -aaytu 
open=-rflx-cnj happen-tns 
-~3sgneut 
; opened ind! 
the door ee re, because of the wind 
avn miiseg magu hedifirtu 
he~gen moustache child fear-tns~3sgneut 
aa as *hedtirkoND ~aaytu 
fear~rflx-cnj happen-tns 
-~3sgneut 
"the child was scared because of his moustache’ 
*completed 
being scared 
kattle kavitu 
darkness—nom(=9) envelop~tns—3sgneut 
*kavid -aaytu 


envelop=-cnj happen-tns-—3sgneut 


‘darkness spread about ' 
*completed spreading about 


maLe bantu 
rains-nom(=9) come—tns-3sgneut 


*band -aaytu 
come-cnj happen-tns-3sgneut 


"the rains came ‘ 
*completed coming 
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Since the verbs in 49.3, 4,5 and 6 can not take aagu 


"happen', their nominative subjects are not AGENT subjects. 


2. If a verb can take the modal of capability, namely 


ball, it is the predicate of an AGENT subject (50.1 and 2). 


It could not be the predicate of a subject which is 


underlyingly either EXPERIENCER (example 50.3) or OBJECT 


(examples 50.4-50.7). 


50.1 


50.2 


but , 
50.3 


* 
50.4 


(cf. 50.4a_ 


* 
90.5 


injin tann enujinella upyoogiskoL-ball-du 
engine- self energy-acc-all use=-rflx-mdl-3sgneut 
nom(=%) -gen 


‘the engine can use all of its energy' 

niiraje niir kuDi-ball-aLu 
Niraje-nom(=$) water-acc(=$) drink-mdl-3sgfem 
''Niraje can drink water' 


avn miiseg Magu heduir-ball-du 
he=-gen moustachej-dat child fear-mdl-3sgneut 
-nom 


‘the child can get scared because of his 
moustache' 


gaaLig baagtil teri-ball-du 
wind=-dat door-dat open-ndl-3sgneut 


‘the door can open because of the wind' 


parisarakk timma terkoLL-balla 
ambience-dat Thimma=-nom(=%) open-rflx-mdl- 
3sgmasc (=) 
'Thimma can open up to his ambience' ) 
kattle kavi-ball-du 
darkness—nom(=$) spread~mdl-3sgneut 
about 


‘darkness can spread about' 


maLe bar=-ball-du 
rains=nom come~mdl-3sgneut 


‘rains can come! 
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An immediate objection could be that the verbs only 
of animate subjects can take the modal of Capability. 
This is not true. The capacity to take ball ‘can/could' 
has to do -with the case feature //controller// rather 
than with the lexical feature [animate]. cf. 50.1 and 50.3 
above where the subjects are inanimate and animate 
respectively. But only the verb of the former can take 
the capabilitative modal while that of the latter can not. 
In addition to the morphological marker of the mood of 
Capability, Kannada has a syntactic device. In the 
syntactic marker, AGENT is realized as a dative nominal 
and the main lexical verb is in the infinitive which is 


¢ 


followed by the finite form of the verb aagu ‘to happen! 


Sl. niirajeg niir kuDyakk aagtadaa 
Niraje-dat water- drink-inf happen-tns- 
acc (=) 3sgneut-Q 


‘can Niraje drink water?! 
This is not possible with nonAGENT dative nominals 


52.*1 gaalig baagtil(-ge) terkoLakk aagtadaa 
‘can the door open because of the wind?! 


52.*2 nin-ge avnge hediirtikk aagtadaa 
‘can you be afraid of him?' 


52.*3 goovindiin-ge goojri gottirakk aagtadaa 
‘can Govinda know Gojri?! 


52.*4 bass-ge barakk aagtadaa 
‘can the bus come?! 


36 Only AGENTIVE sentences can be put in the imperative 
mood. Neither sentences with a CAUSE argument nor those 


with an EXPERIENCER .argument can 
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93.1 niiraje niir kuDi 
Niraje-voc(=$) water-acc(=$) drink-imp(=9) 


'Niraje! drink water' 
but 
53.*2 gaaLi(ge) baagul tegi 
wind(-daf) door-acc(=4) open-imp(=%) 
‘open the door because of the wind' 


53.*3 magu avn miiseg hediiru 
child he-gen moustache be afraid 
-voc(=) -dat ~imp(9) 


‘child! fear his moustache' 


53.*4 avnge niin mana~soolu 
he-dat you(sg)-nom mind lose—imp(=@) 


‘you lose your heart to him' 
This, however, is a sufficient correlate, not a necessary 


one; some inanimate-AGENTive sentences have no imperative 


versions: 
53.*5 injin — enlijinella upyoogisko 
engine-voc(=$) energy-acc-all use-rflx-imp(=9) 
‘engine? use up all your energy' 
but a 
2366 niin nange idur  uttra heeLu 
you(sg) I-dat this- answer say~imp (=@) 
~voc (=) gen -acc( 


‘you tell me the answer to this' 
(addressed to a robot) 
4. Kannada has a syntactic structure whose declarative 
version has a finite verb and a nominative subject, but 
whose interrogative version has a dative subject and a 
nonfinite- in particular, infinitive- verb and where the 
question - word eenu ‘what! ends rather than begins the 


sentence 
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Declarative: 54 niiraje niir kuDitaLe 
Niraje-nom water- drink-tns-3sgfem 
acc (=) 
'Niraje drinks water' 
Interrogative:54a niiraje-ge niir kuDyakk eenu 
Niraje-dat water- drink- what 
ace(=%) inf 
NP=dat Adjn V-inf eenu 
(=other 
adjuncts) 


‘why does not Niraje drink water?! 
Such an interrogative syntactic configuration must have 
AGENT as its dative nominal as the above example shows. 
No other case role for which a dative nominal is the filler 
is admissible. In 55.1 through 55.4, the dative nominal 
expresses CAUSE; in 55.5 and 55.6, it expresses the case 
role of OBJECT while in 55.7, it expresses EXPERIENCER. 


55.*1 gaaLig baagul ter(koL)yakk eenu 
wind-dat door~ open-(rflx) what 
nom(=%) -inf 


‘why does not the door open because of the wind’?' 


55.*2 nin-ge avn hedurukk eenu 
you(sg) he-nom fear-inf what 
-dat 


'why does he not fear you(sg)?'* 


Sos*3 Ai caLig nin-ge jvara barakk eenu 
this cold- you(sg) fever come=— what 
dat -dat ~nom inf 


= 


'why do. you not developfever because of this cold?' 
55.*4 avL maadakatege ninge 
she-gen seductiveness-dat you(sg)-dat 


mana-soolakk eenu 
mind lose=inf what 


'why don't you(sg) lose your heart to her 
seductiveness?! 
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55.*5 kattle(-ge) kaviyakk eenu 
darkness-dat envelop-inf what 


'why does not darkness spread about?' 
55.*6 maLe(-ge) barakk eenu 

rains(-dat) come-inf what 

'why do not rains come?! 


55.*7 ecovinduie de ‘goojri gott -aag ~akk 
ovinda-dat Gojri-acc know become inf 
= -ir 
be 
eenu 
what 


"why does not Govinda know Gojri?' 


cf 55.7a goovindUn-ge goojri gott maaDkoLakk eenu 
do-rflx-inf 


"why does not Govinda try to know Gojri?' 
This is a necessary and sufficient syntactic correlate of the 


semantic role of AGENT. 


D's The mood of possibility in the past tense is expressed 
in Kannada by bahudittu ‘could have'. If a verb can take 
bahudittu ‘could have', it is the predicate of an AGENT 
subject; it is the predicate of neither an EXPERIENCER 
subject nor an OBJECT subject 


56% hoLLa hoog—bahudittu 
Holla=-nom go could have 


‘Holla could have gone' 


but 
57.*1 avn miiseg Magu hedurko-bahudittu 
he-gen moustache child fear-rflx-could have 
~dat -nom 


‘the child could have feared his moustache’ 


D74*2 


57.*3 


57. ¥*4 
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gaaLig baagul ter /-ko} -bahudittu 
wind-dat door=-nom af 
open-rflx-could have 


'the door could have opened because of the wind' 


kattle kavi-bahudittu 
darkness-nom(=%) spread=-could have 
about 


"darkness might have spread about' 


maLe/uuTa/niiru bar-bahudittu 
'rains/meal/water could have come' 


Note that the verbal capacity to take the possibility mood 


marker in the nonpast, namely bahudu ‘could, might! is not 


diagnostic of AGENT Vs nonAGENT case roles 


98.1 


58.2 


58.3 


58.4 


58.5 


hoLLa hoog-bahudu 
'Holla might/could go' 


gaaLig baagll ter {ko} ~bahudu 
i 


"the door might/could open because of the wind! 


avn miiseg magu  hedtir-bahudu 


'the child might/could get scared of his 
moustache! 


kattle kavi-bahudu 
‘darkness might/could spread about’ 


bass/maLe/uuTa/niir bar~bahudu 
‘the bus/rains/meal/water might/could come! 


6. Only an AGENTive clause can be subordinated to the 


single-word exclamatory matrix clause represented by 


aaytappa ‘happen-tns~3sgneut—appa' which indicates a sense 


of allayed apprehension 


59.1 


niiraDke aadre niir 
thirst-nom(=%) happen-tns-cnd water-acc(=9) 
kuDiudre aaytappa 


drink-tns—cnd 


‘if one is thirsty, one could drink and be done 


with it?! 
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but 
59.*2 baagtll tegeyakk aagde iddre gaaLig 
door-acc open-inf happen be-tns wind-dat 
(=0) -neg -cnd 
baagul terkoNDr aaytappa 
door-nom(=%$) open-rflx-cnd 
'if (you) couldn't open the door, the door 
could open because of the wind and one 
could be done with it/' 
59.*3 haaD  haglali laingikaanubhava 
broad daylight-loc sex—nom(=9) 
beeDavaadre kattle 
be not wanted-happen-tns-cnd darkness-nom(=9) 
kavidre aaytappa 
spread=tns-—cnd 
‘if you don't like sex in broad daylight, the 
problem is solved if darkness descends on the 
place! 
2759.4 makkLu beeDavaadre mai-iLidre 
children-nom be not wanted body go down- 
-happen—-tns-cnd tns-cnd 
aaytappa 


‘if you don't want children, the problem is 
solved if you miscarry!' 
Té The verb aagu '(1) happen, (2) become, (3) be liked, 
(4) be exhausted! does not mark its nominative subject as 
AGENT. If, therefore, a sentence has aagu as its finite 


verb, then the sentence does not have AGENT as its nominative 


subject’. 
60.1 enT rupaay aaytu 
eight rupee-nom(=4) happen-tns-3sgneut 
‘it cost someone eight rupees' 
60.2 cooma Capraasi aada 


Choma-nom(=%) peon become-—tns-3sgmasc (=) 
‘Choma became a peon! 
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60.3 idu ii katriyinda aagodilla 
this this scissors-abl happen-grnd-neg 
-nom 


‘this won't get done by this pair of scissors’ 
60.4 nange ii uuTa aagodilla 

I-dat this meal=-nom(=%) like-grnd-neg 

'I don't like this meal' 
60.5 paaysa hooytu 


aag 
paaysa—nom(=%) be-exhausted go-tns-3sgneut 
--cnj 


'payasa (a sweet fluid dish) is exhausted' 


8. AGENTive sentences can occur as embedded infinitive 


purpose clauses. Sentences without an AGENT can not 


61. niiraje . 
Niraje-nom(=$)\ nsiy kuDyakk 
niiraje-ge water-acc(=%) drink—inf 
Niraje-dat 
looTa iTTidini 


tumbler-acc(=$) keep—tns-lsg 
‘I've kept a tumbler for Niraje to drink 


water in' 
It could be argued that between the parenthesized nominative 
and dative nominals, if one chooses the dative nominal, there 
is no AGENT nominal in the sentence. This conclusion does 
not stand a closer scrutiny of the syntax of the sentence. 
The dative nominal in 61 is a Benefactive nominal of the 
matrix sentence which has been moved over to the sentence~ 
initial position after the nominative AGENT nominal of the 


embedded clause has been deleted under identity with it 
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61 derives from 6la which comes from 6lb: 


6lb |[niiraje, niir kuDyakk | niirajege, looTa iTTidini 
6la [B; niir kuDyakke] niirajege, looTa iTTidini 
61. niirajege [niir kuDyakk] looTa iTTidini 


That the dative nominal is NOT an in-situ part of the 
embedded clause is made clear by the following nonsentence 
* 
6lc [niirajeg niir kuDyakk] aNi maaDkotivi 


Niiraje-dat prepa~ do-rflx-tns 
ration -lpl 


‘we are preparing for Niraje to drink water' 
Had the dative nominal been an in-situ part of 6lc, 6lc 
should be possible because Kannada allows AGENT datives in 
embedded clauses, as 6ld and e below illustrate: 


6ld [niiraje-ge niir kuDyakk| eenu 
Niraje-dat what 


‘why does not Niraje drink water?! 


6le |Niiraje-ge niir kuDyakk] heeLu 
Niraje-dat say~-imp (=9) 


‘tell Niraje to drink water' 
The dative nominal in 6lc must then be originally a part 
of the matrix clause. Since the matrix verb, namely 
aNi maaDu 'to prepare' does not take a Benefactive argument, 
6l1c is ruled out. Incidentally, the dative nominal under 
discussion, namely niiraje-ge could either be the controller 
or the victim of deletion. 61f exemplifies the former and 


6lg the latter: 
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6l1f [o; niir kuDyakk] niirajeg, looTa iTTidini 
61g [niiraje, niir kuDyakk ] $, looTa iTTidini 


EXPERIENCER sentences can not function as infinitive 


embedded clauses 


62.*1 avn hedurukk ii huuTa huuDudvi 
he=nom fear-inf this plan- plan-tns-lpl 
acc (=) 


‘we planned this so he'd get scared' 
62.*2 avL nang mana-soolakk naa aa 
she-nom I-dat mind lose-inf I=-nom that 


tara vartisde 
kind behave-tns-lsg 


'I behaved that way so she'd fall for me' 
Nor can OBJECT sentences 


62.*3 baagtil terkoLakk naa adunn odde 
door-nom open-rflx-inf I-nom that-acc kick—tns 
-Isg 
'I kicked the door so it would open' 
62.*4 maLe barakk mooDa siiD maaDtare 
rains=nom come-inf cloud~ seed do-tns-3pl 
(= acc (=) 


"they seed the clouds so the rains would come! 


It is true that both EXPERIENCER and OBJECT sentences 
can function as embedded anta purpose clauses, as Can 


AGENT sentences: 


62.la avn hedurkoLli anta ii huuTa huDudvi 
fear-rflx-opt qut 


‘we devised this plan so that he'd get scared' 
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62.2a avL nange mana-sooluli anta naa aa 
tara vartusde 


'T behaved that way so that she'd fall for me' 


62.3a baagiil terkoLli anta naa adiinna odde 
'I kicked it so the door would open' 


62.4a maLe barli anta mooDa siiD maaDtare 
'they seed the clouds so it would rain' 


The submission here is that the difference in the syntactic 


behaviour of these sentences vis-a-vis embedded infinitive 


purpose clauses is due to the difference in their case 


structures, 


9. AGENT can be relativised, which is a necessary; and 
not a sufficient, correlate 
63.1 ae huDga jiga hooda ==> jiga hooda 
you(pl boy= now go-tns ' 
~gen nom(=@) -3sgmasc nia, obs 
‘your boy went away just now' ‘your boy who 
went away 
just now' 
63.2 meeSTru mane kaTTidru ==> mane kaTTid meeSTru 
teacher= house build-tns 
ne (9) ~Spl 'the teacher who 


built a house! 


‘the teacher built a house' 


10. AGENTive sentences could constitute infinitival 


embedded clauses to finite verbs of linguistic performance 


64.1 


64,2 
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niiraje-ge niir kuDyakk heeLde 
Niraje-dat water drink- tell-tns-lsg 
(4) ane aajnaapisde 


order-tns-lsg 


yy, told Niraje to drink water' 

ordered 
rooboge boord meel baryakk heeLde 
robot-dat board on write-inf say~tns-lsg 


'T told the robot to write on the board' 


Neither EXPERIENCER nor OBJECT sentences could: 


64.*3 


64.*4 


64.*5 


aruNange avn adhikaarig hedtirakk heeLde 

Aruna-dat he-gen officer-dat fear-inf say-tns 
-Isg 

'I told Aruna to fear his officer' 

avLge mai~iLiyakk heeLde 

she-dat body go down-inf say-tns-lsg 

'I told her to miscarry' 

bass barakk heeLde 


bus-nom come-inf say-tns-lsg 
'I told (somebody) so that the bus came' 


ll. AGENTive sentences can occur as instrumental complement 


clauses which bring about the action of the matrix clause 


65.1 


baalu baagul tegeyoodra muulka 
Balu=nom door-acc(=$) open-grd-gen through 
biinaLtinna hedurtisda 

Binaeace frighten-—tns—3sgmasc (=) 

‘Balu frightened Bina by opening the door' 


65.2 
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nammalliroo minikampyuuTar mMiina 
we~loc-be rel minicomputer-nom(=%) Mina-nom(=9) 
koTTa kannaDa katena angaamig 
give-tns-rel Kannada story-acc Angami-dat 
anuvaada maaDoo muulka  nanntnna 
translation do through I-acc 
cakitagoLUstu 


astonish-tns=~3sgneut 


"the minicomputer that we have astonished me 
by translating into Angami the Kannada story 
that Mina gave it' 


Neither EXPERIENCER nor OBJECT sentences can function as 


instrumental complement clauses 


EXPERIENCERS 


66.*1 


66. *2 


OBJECT s 
66.*3 


namm tandeg heduroodra muulka 
we~gen father-dat fear-grnd-gen through 


naa avrunna santooshapaDusde 
I-nom(=¢) he(non)-acc please-tns—lsg 


'I pleased my father by fearing him' 
avLu nange naacoodra muulka 
she=-nom I~-dat be shy-grnd-gen through 


nang iSTavaadlu 
Il-dat be liked-tns~3sgfem 


‘by being shy with me, she came to be liked 
by me' 


vijayan vikaaravaagiroodra 
Vijayan-nom(=$) be bad looking-grnd-gen 
muulka  magun hedtirt'sda 


through child-acc frighten-tns-—3sgmasc (=) 


"Vijayan frightened the child by being 
bad-looking' 


12. | Wnlike EXPERIENCER and OBJECT sentences, AGENTive 


sentences can occur with Benefactive NP's marked by 


ooskara 'for the sake of' 
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67.1 maaltesha tann magugooskara ond 
Maltesha-nom self-gen child-ben one 


gombe tanda 
doll-acc(=@) bring-tns~3sgmasc(=@) 


'Maltesha brought his child a doll’ 

67.2 ningooskara ooD bande 
yoaledlcben run-cnj come-tns-lsg 
'I came running for your sake’ 


EXPERIENCERS 
67.*3 saaytaa iroo ninn taayigooskara 
die-prg be-prg you(sg)-gen mother-ben 
aadruu niin avLunna meccko 
at least-emph you(sg)=-nom she=acc like~rflx- 


imp (=$) 
‘at least for the sake of your moribund 
mother, , like her;,' 


67.*4 nimgooskara nanag koDUgu gottu 
you(pl)-ben I-dat Kodagu-nom be known-tns(=) 
-3sgneut 
'I know Kodagu (a language) for your sake' 
OBJECTs 
67.*5 namUgooskara maLe bantu 


you(pl)-ben rains-nom(=%) come-tns-—3sgneut 
‘it rained for your sake' 


67.*6 urmiLegooskara uuTa/bassu/niir bantu 
Urmile-ben meal bus water come-tns—3sgneut 


‘the meal/bus/water came for the sake of Urmile' 


13. Unlike EXPERIENCER sentences, AGENTive sentences can 


take purpose nominals 


68.1 uuTakk banni 
meal-dat come-imp(pl) 


"come for food! 
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68.2 maactin maguL madveg hoogtini 

Macha-gen daughter-gen marriage go-tns-lsg 
~dat 
'I will go for the marriage of Macha's daughter' 
EXPERIENCERSs 

68.*3 pramoo$angaadruu niin avnge 
promotion-dat-at least you(sg)-nom he-dat 
hedurbeeku 
fear-mdl 
'if only for your promotion, you should fear 
him! 

68.*4 avn aastigaadruu niin avng maaruhoogbeeku 
he-gen property-dat you(sg) he- be fascimated 


-at least -nom dat -mdl 


‘if only for his property you should be 
fascinated by/infatuated with him' 


OBJECTs behave ambivalently. OBJECTs which are capable 
of sustained movement (example 69.2) can take purpose NP's 
while others can not (examples 69.3 and 69.4): 


69.2 madveg bass bartade 
marriage~dat bus-nom come-tns-3sgneut 


‘a bus will come for the marriage’ 


69.*3 namm hasiveg uuTa bantu 
we-gen hunger-dat meal-nom(=%) come-tns-— 
3sgneut 


‘the meal came for our hunger' 


69.*4 namm beLeg maLe bantu 
we-gen crops-dat rains-nom come-tns-3sgneut 


‘rains came down for our crops' 


14. AGENT contrasts with the case roles of CAUSE, 
EXPERIENCER and OBJECT in that it can take intent adverbs 
like beeku anta (=wanted-that) ‘deliberately; conscientiously', 


sumne ‘simply; for the heck of it}; without reason! 
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70.1 mari sumne maDke oDda 
Mari- simply;without any earthen break-tns 
nom(=9) reason pot-ace ra 


beeku anta 
wanted gut 


'Mari broke the pot just for the heck of it} 
deliberately 


70.2 mukunda = y mes maataDUslilla 
anta 


Mukund- Malti- talk~-tns-neg 

nom(=@) beeku acc 

"Mukunda did not talk to Malti simply : 
deliberately 


EXPERIENCERs 


70.*3 naan ae 2 meeSTrig hedurde 
I- teacher~ fear-tns-lsg 
nom(=@) beeku anta 


dat 


'I feared the teacher simply 
deliberately 


70.*4 gauri ont : tann gaNDan humbatanakk 
Gauri-~ self husband numskullery 
nom(=) beeku ant -gen <gen -dat 


heestdlu 
recoil at-tns-3sgfem 


"Gowri recoiled at her husband's numskullery 


simply } 
deliberately 
OBJECTs 


70.5 miinaak$i /sumne 5 mai~iLiidlu 
Minakshi- body go down-tns-3sgfem 
nom(=@) beeku anta 
'Minakshi miscarried for no reason : 
deliberately 
70.6 male sumne bantu 
beeku anta 


'the rains came down = no reason ! 


deliberately 
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70.7 uuTa sumne bantu 
beeku anta 
'the meal came for no reason ' 
deliberately 
70.8 bass fe bantu 
fae anta 


‘the bus came for no reason : 
deliberately 
70.9 kattle sumne kavitu 
beeku anta 
‘darkness spread about for no reason : 
deliberately 
70.10 niiru sumne bantu 


beeku anta 


‘water came ee no reason ‘ 


deliberately 


15. Verbs which take suru maaDu 'to start' have their 


subjects marked AGENT. 


71.1 niiraje niir kuDyakk Suru  maaDudlu 
Niraje-nom water- drink- start do-tns- 
(=G) acc(=6) inf 3sgfem 


'Niraje started drinking water' 


71.2 avru uuTa maaDakk $Suru  maaDudru 
they-nom(=¢) meal do-inf start do-tns-3pl 


‘they started eating their meals' 
EXPERIENCER arguments do not take Suru maaDu 


71.*3 avnu hedarakk $Suru maaDda 
he-nom fear-inf start do-tns—3sgmasc(=) 


"he started fearing' 
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71.*4 ganganig angaami gottaagak Suru 
Ganga-dat Angami-nom(=@) be known— start 
inf 
maaDtu 


do-tns—3sgneut 
'Ganga started knowing Angami' 


Nor do OBJECTs 


71.*5 maLe barakk Suru  maaDtu 
rains-nom(=0) come-inf start do-tns-3sgneut 
"rains started coming down' 

71.*6 kattle kaviyakk Suru  maaDtu 


darkness spread start do-tns-3sgneut 
-nom(=4) about-inf 


‘darkness started spreading about' 


16. Predicates only of AGENT subjects can take the 


finite verb complex, prayatna paDu/maaDu ‘to try' 


72.1 niiraje niir kuDyakk prayatna paTTlu 
Niraje- water drink- attempt undergo-tns 
nom(=%) -acc(=$) inf ~3sgfem 
'Niraje tried to drink water' 
72.2 roobo niir kuDyakk prayatna paDtu 
robot water- drink- attempt undergo-tns 
-nom(=$) acc(=¢) inf ~3sgfem 


‘the robot tried to drink water' 
predicates neither of EXPERIENCER subjects nor of OBJECT 


subjectS can 


EXPERIENCERS 
*72,.3 miina hedurakk prayatna paTTlu 
Mina-nom(=$) fear-inf attempt undergo-tns- 


3sgfem 
"Mina tried to be afraid' 
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OBJECTs 
72.*4 miira mai-iLyakk prayatna paTTlu 
Mira-nom(=%) body go down attempt undergo-tns 
-inf -3sgfem 


'Mira tried to miscarry' 


72.*5 gaaLig baagiil terkoLakk prayatna paDtu 
wind- door open-rflx attempt undergo~tns 
dat nom(=$) -inf -3sgneut 


'the door tried to open because of the wind' 
72.*6 bass calsakk prayatna paDtu 

bus-nom move-inf attempt undergo-tns—3sgneut 

‘the bus tried to move' 


cf. 72.6a roobo : Calsakk prayatna paDtu 
robot-nom(=%) move-inf attempt undergo-tns- 
3Ssgneut 


'the robot tried to move' 


A corollary of this is that the nominative subject of the 


embedded clause whose embedding clause has (pra)yatna 
‘effort;attempt' as its nominative subject has to be an 


AGENT 


72.7 kongres hooL maaDoo 
Congress—acc(=%$) piece do-grnd 
(pra)yatnavantuu naDdee ide 


effort-—qut-?-nom is on-imph be-tns-3sgneut 
‘an effort to split the Congress has of course 


been on' 

*72.7a kongress hooL aagoo yatnavantuu naDdee idet? 
Congress become-— 
-nom(=) grnd 


‘an effort for the Congress to split has of 
course been on! 


As the glosses show, in 72.7a, kongress 'Congress' the 
nominative subject, is an OBJECT underlyingly since it is 


the subject of the verb aagu "become'. 
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17. AGENTive sentences answer the question eenu maaDu 
what-—-do, None of the following sentences (examples 
73.1~73.4 being EXPERIENCER sentences and examples 73.5-73.7 
being OBJECT sentences) satisfies this test 


73. 1 avnu naayig _hediirda 
he-nom dog-dat fear-tns—3sgmasc (=) 
"he was afraid of the dog' 
avn naayig een maaDda 
he-nom dog-dat what do—tns~3sgmasc(=@) 
‘what did he do to the dog?! 
ted avnu vyavasteg heesda 
he=nom system-dat recoil at-tns-—3sgmasc (=) 
"he recoiled at the system' 


avn vyavasteg een maaDda 
he-nom system-dat what do-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"what did he do to the system?' 


73.3 bhavya tann Dbhaavi gaNDUng naackoNDlu 
Bhavya- self prospective husband be-shy-rflx 
nom(=%) -gen -dat -tns-3sgfem 


"Bhavya felt bashful at her prospective husband' 


bhavya tann bhaavi  gaNDting een maaDudlu 

‘what did Bhavya do to her prospective husband?! 
73.4 priyaankanig koDligu gottu 

Priyanka~dat Kodagu be known 

"Kodagu is known to Priyanka' 


priyaankanig koDtigu een maaDtu 
"what did kodagu do to Priyanka?! 


73.5 


73.6 


73.7 
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saaketa mai-iLidlu 
Saketa~nom(=$) body go down-tns-—3sgfem 


'Saketa miscarried' 


saaketa een maaDudlu 

'what did Saketa do?' 

bass bantu 
bus-nom(=%) come-tns—3sgneut 
'the bus came' 


bass een maaDtu 

'what did the bus do?! 

uuTa bantu 
meal-nom(=6) come-tns-3sgneut 
‘the meal came' 


uuTa een maaDtu 
'what did the meal do?' 


In fact, the answers to the questions on the nether sides 


of the fletched double lines can each start respectively 


with 


73.1la 


73.2a 


73.3a 


avn naayig eenuu)e maaDlilla 
he=nom dog-dat what do-neg 


(naayig hedifrda) 
dog-dat fear-tns~3sgmasc (=) 


"he didn't do anything to the dog 
(he was afraid of it)' 

avn vyavasteg eenuu maaDlilla 

"he didn't do anything to the system' 


bhavya tann bhaavi gaNDang eenuu maaDlilla 
'Bhavya didn't do anything to her husband-to-be'! 
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73.4a priyaankting koDlgu eenuu maaDlilla 
"Kodagu didn't do anything to Priyanka' 


73.5a saaketa eenuu maaDlilla 
'Saketa didn't do anything' 


73.6a bass eenuu maaDlilla 
‘the bus didn't do anything' 


73.7a uuTa eenuu maaDlilla 
‘the meal didn't do anything' 


This suggests that what verbs like hedru 'to fear', 
heesu_ 'to recoil at', naacu 'to be shy at', gottu 
"be known', mai-iLi ‘to miscarry', baa 'come' as predicated 
of bass 'bus', uuTa 'meal' denote is not what their 
nominative subjects ‘'do'. Their nominative subjects are 
not causer=performers. They are not AGENTs. The 
following sentences on the other hand pass the een-maaDu 
test to qualify as AGENTIVE sentences: 


74.1 avn naayig hoDda 
he-nom dog-dat hit-tns-3sgmasc(=9) 


"he struck the dog' 


avn naayig een maaDda 
‘what did he do to the dog?! 


(cf. 73.1) 
74.2 bhavya tann Dbhaavi gaNDanig hoDuidlu 
Bhavya- self prospective husband strike-tns- 
nom(=0) -gen -dat 3sgfem 


bhavya een maaDidlu 


‘what did Bhavya do?! 
(ef 73.2) 
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74.3 saaketa mai toLUkoNDlu 
Saketa~nom(=$) body-acc(=$) wash-rflx-tns- — 
3sgfem 


'Saketa washed her body' 


saaketa een maaDudlu 
twhat did Saketa do?! 


(cf 73.5) 
74.4 rooboo ii siire neeytu 
robot this saree- weave-tns—3sgneut 
-nom(=%) acc (= 


"the robot wove this saree! 


rooboo een maaDtu 
‘what did the robot do?’ 


It is clear that it is because of their different 
case structure organisations that the sentences 


74.5 basu banda 
Basu=nom come-tns—3sgmasc(=@) 


‘Basu came! 
and 
74.6 bass bantu 


"the bus came' 


respond crucially differently to the een-maaDu test. 
3.3.2.5 Surface Reflex 


AGENT is obligatorily foregrounded as the nominative 
subject. Since the nominative subject is morphologically 
not marked in modern colloquial Kannada, AGENT may be said 
to be morphologically unmarked. The only exception to 
this in active sentences is when AGENT surfaces as the “ge 


nominal in structures of the type elucidated in 3.3.2.4.4. 
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3.3.2.6 Case Entailment 


AGENT does not entail any other case. It is 
entailed by INSTRUMENT. 


3.3.2.7 Syntactic Foregroundability 


AGENT is invariably subjectivised. It is first in 
line for surfacing as the nominative subject. AGENT 
will never surface as the direct object. It does surface 


as a ~ge nominal as seen in 3.3.2.4.4. 


3.3.3 CAUSE 


3.3.3.1 Inherence in the Proposition 


Dialogue 30 


At: magu hedlirtu ‘the child got 
child-nom fear-tns=—3sgneut scared' 
B: yaake ‘why?! 
A: (a) avn miisege "because of his 
moustache' 
?(b) iddukkiddange ‘just like that' 
*(c) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
cf. Ati Magu becc bittu ‘the child started' 
child start fall-tns- 
-nom Ssgneut 
= yaake "why?' 


A: nanag gottilla 'I don't know’. 
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3.3.3.2 Feature Matrix 


//-controller, +cause, -performer, -controlled, 
-active, -affected, -locus, -source, -goal// 


The relevant parts of the feature matrices of the case roles 
of CAUSE, AGENT and INSTRUMENT are given below so that their 
semantics are seen in perspective 

CAUSE 


//-controller, +tcause, -performer, -controlled// 


AGENT 


//+controller, +cause, +performer, -controlled// 


INSTRUMENT 


//-controller, -cause, +performer, +controlled// 


363.3.3 Definition 


CAUSE is the argument which without willing it 
precipitates the event described by the verb. 


Unlike AGENT, CAUSE is noninstigative, INSYTRUMENT is 
noninstigative too, but unlike CAUSE, it is 'controlled' 
by another argument. A stimuli case, CAUSE precipitates . 
an event which is an unwitting response to it. AGENT, 
on the contrary, wills and performs the action at the 


same time. 


Examples 


T3.1 


75.2 


75.3 


75.4 


75.5 


75.6 


75.7 
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heemcandran heeDitanakk heema heesidlu 
Hemachandra cowardice-dat Hema- recoil at 
~gen (=) nom(=%) -tns-3sgfem 
'Hema recoiled at Hemachandra's cowardice' 
gaaLig baagul terkotu 


wind=dat door-nom open-rflx—tns-3sgneut 

‘the door opened because of the wind' 

divyaL divya celuvge: divaakara 
Divya-gen divine beauty-dat Divakara-nom(=) 


mana — soota 
mind lose-~tns-—3sgmasc(=G) 


'Divakara fell for Divya's exquisite beauty' 
caLig avnge jvara bantu 

cold-dat he-dat fever-nom come=-tns-3sgneut 
"he developed fever because of the cold weather' 
nannind avnu meel bandiddu 

you(sg)-abl he-nom up come-tns-gmd 

‘it is because of me that he came up in life' 
divaakara divyaLtinn mecckoNDa 


Divakara-nom(=$) Divya-acc like-rflx-tns- 
3sgmasc(=%) 


'Divakara liked Divya' 


ninnind aagiddu idella 


- you(sg)-abl happen-tns-grud this-adbl-nom([@) 


75.8 


‘all this happened because of you' 


naa ninug een  annustini 
I-nom you(sg)-dat what say~cause-tns-lsg 
‘what is the feeling that I cause in you?! 


3.3.3.4 Syntactic Correlates 


1. CAUSE can not be relativised 
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heema heesid heemacandriin heeDitana 
'Hemachandra's cowardice that Hema recoiled at' 


baaglil terkoNDa gaaLi 
‘the wind that the door opened because of! 


avng jvara banda cabi 


‘the cold weather that he developed fever 
because of' 


niinu meel banda ninnakka 
‘your elder sister that you came up because of! 


This suggests that the case role CAUSE does not 


figure in the Relativisation Accessibility Hierarchy, 


unlike the ~ge nominal filling the role of GOAL which does. 


2. Word Order 


There is something to be said for the persistence 


with which the -ge marked CAUSE nominal occupies the 


sentence-initial position pushing even the nominative 


subject to 


77.1 


27T7.1a 
77.2 


277.2a 


the second position. 


maLe-g(e) beLeyella haaLaaytu 
rains-dat crops-all-nom(=%) be ruined-tns- 
3sgneut 


‘the crops were ruined because of the rains! 


beLeyella maLeg haaLaaytu 


gaaLi-g(e) huuella udiiroodo 
wind=dat flowers-all-nom(=%) fall away-vec- 
tns-3pl 


‘flowers blew away because of the wind! 


huuella gaaLi-g(e) udtiroodo. 
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In the marked order, it could occupy the sentence-final 
position 
77.1b beleyella haalaaytu maLege 


77.2b huuella uduroodo gaaLige 


Se Predicates of arguments which otherwise can take the 
modal of capability, namely ball ‘can, could' can not take 
it when a CAUSE nominal is present in the sentence. In 
the following a examples, the -ind(a) marked nominals 
expound the role of CAUSE. 


78 avnu ameerikukk hoogballa 
he=nom America-dat go-mdl~3sgmasc(=@) 


"he can go to America’ 


*78a mannind(a) avnu amerikiikk hoogballa 
I-abl 


"he can go to America because of me' 


719 naa bariballe 
I-nom(=%) write-mdl-lsg 


‘IT can write' 


*79a avLi-ind(a) naa bariballe 
'I can write because of/inspired by her' 


This is because CAUSE and AGENT can not coccur. More 
generally, arguments marked //+cause// can not cooccur. 
78a and 79a are not possible because CAUSE and AGENT 
cooccur in them. In 80 below, which is an apparent 


counter example, there is an AGENT nominal but no CAUSE 


nominal 
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80 ivrinda kalyoodu bahaLa 
these(nom)-abl learn-grnd-nom much 


ide naavu 
be-tns-3sgneut we=-nom 


'there is a lot that we have to learn from 
these people' 


That the nominative subject of the embedded sentence is 
an AGENT is confirmed by any number of syntactic reflexes. 
For example, it lends itself to the NP-dat Adjn vtinf 
eenu configuration elucidated in 3.3.2.4.4 
80a ivrind(a) namge innuu heccu kaltkoLakk eenu 
we-dat learn-rf1x 
-inf 
‘why don't we learn even more from these people?! 
The -ind(a) nominal in 80 is a SOURCE nominal rather than 
a CAUSE nominal. In Kannada, SOURCE is marked either by 
~inda or the postposition hattra 'near' (which freely 


vary)for epistemic verbs. See 3.3.8.5 


80b naavu ivr -inda kaliyoodu bahaLa ide 
hattra 


CAUSE is never marked by hattra 'near' 


75.7 ninn -inda aagiddu idella 
*hattra 


‘all this happened because of you' 
Since the -inda nominal of 80 can alternatively take 
hattra 'near' as demonstrated in 80b, it is NOT a CAUSE 


nominal-?, 


4. Generally, sentences with a CAUSE nominal can be 


paraphrased, the CAUSE nominal being marked by -~indaagi 
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literally from-become-cnj, in paraphrastic sentences, 


as has been seen (Gowda, 1972, see 1.1.8.2). 


81.1 avL maatug avniig bevru bantu 
she-gen talk-dat he-dat sweat-nom come-tns- 
3sgneut 


the sweated because of her words! 


81.2 avL maatindaagi avng bevru bantu 


However, this is hot without its problems. Some of 
such pairs of sentences with a CAUSE nominal in them are 
not perfect paraphrases: 


75.1 heemacandran heeDitanakk heema heestidlu 
'Hdema recoiled at Hemachandra's cowardice' 


??75.1a heemacandran heeDitanad-indaagi heema heestidlu 


82 - mangaLan ahambhaavakk muurtig 
Mangala-gen arrogance-dat Murthy—dat 
koopa bantu 


anger=nom(=$) come-tns-3sgneut 
‘Murthy got angry because of Mangala's arrogance' 


?82a mangaLan ahambhaavd-indaagi muurtig koopa bantu 


But the ~indaagi test works very well with CAUSE nominals 
when the argument which undergoes its effect is an OBJECT 


rather than an EXPERIENCER 


83.1 aa Maat -~ge avL kaNNal 
that word dat she~gen eye-loc 
-indaagi 
niir bantu 
water~_ - come~tns~3sgneut 
nom( 


‘tears sprang up in her eyes because of that talk! 
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83.2 male -ge beLe haaLaaytu 
rains / dat crops be ruined-tns- 

- t 

eer nom(=$) 3sgneu 


'the crops got ruined because of the rains' 


83.3 aa saNN tapp ~inda avn 
that small mistake abl ; he-gen 
dat 
~indaagi 
bhaviSyanee haaLaaytu 


future-nom(=$)emph come to grief- 
tns=-3sgneut 


‘his future itself was ruined because of 
that minor mistake' 


In each of 83.2, 83.2 and 83.3, OBJECT is the argument 
affected or effected by the CAUSE nominal: niir ‘water' 
(83.1), beLe 'crops' (83.2), avn bhaviSya 'his future’ 
(83.3). In contrast, the affected arguments, which fail 
the ~indaagi test in 75.1 and 82, namely heema 'Hema' and 


muurti 'Murthy' are EXPERIENCERs. 


3.3.3.5 Surface Relax 


CAUSE is morphologically marked by -ge, when it 
could occur either with EXPERIENCER alone or with 
EXPERIENCER and OBJECT. See 84.1 below. As 83.1 
demonstrates, CAUSE is also morphologically marked by 
-inda when both EXPERIENCER and OBJECT cooccur with it. 
It is not marked by -inda when it cooccurs with EXPERIENCER 
to the exclusion of OBJECT (84.2). It is marked only by 
~inda when it occurs only with OBJECT. cf. 75.5. 


84.1 aa maatlg avnig koopa bantu 
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84.°2 aa maat / -ge avnu koopuskoNDa 
dat 


*ind 
-abl 


CAUSE is morphologically realised by -annu/-iinn 
when it is objectivized. cf. 75.6. It is realized by 


% when it is subjectivized,cf. 75.8. 
Jeseacd Case Entailment 


CAUSE entails OBJECT and EXPERIENCER disjunctively. 
It is entailed by the EXPERIENCER of EXPERIENCER verbs. 


3.3.3.7 Syntactic Foregroundability 


CAUSE is syntactically foregrounded in the traditional 
sense, only in the marked case. That is, CAUSE is 
subjectivised (example 75.8) in the marked, marginal case 
and direct-objectivised (75.6) in the marked, if not 
marginal, case. In the nonmarginal, unmarked case, CAUSE 
is ~ge nominalized, and in a few cases, ~inda nominalised, 
as one can see from examples in 3.3.3.4. We strongly 
suspect that ~ge nominalisation involving the case role of 
CAUSE is a case of syntactic foregrounding too, although 
at present there is no syntactic evidence except word order. 
The sentence-initial position that the CAUSE nominal 
occupies is a prominent syntactic position in Kannada in 
that it is an unmarked position for discourse topics, and 
for grammaticalised topics that nominative subjects could 


be thought of as. 
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3.3.4 EXPERIENCER 


3.3.4.1 Inherence in the Proposition 


Dialogue 3l 


A: avn heeDitanakk heesudlu 
he-gen cowardice-dat recoil at-tns-3sgfem 


"she recoiled at his cowardice' 


Bs yaaru ‘who?! 
A :*(i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 
(ii) avn heNDti "his wife' 


3.3.4.2 Feature Matrix 


//-controller, -controlled, -cause, -performer, 
-active, taffected, -place, -source, -goal// 


Unlike OBJECT, for instance, which may be positively or 
negatively specified for the lexical feature |animate], 


EXPERIENCER turns out to be invariably[+animate]. 
3.3.4.3 Definition 


EXPERIENCER is the animated, nonactive undergoer 
of the action of the verb in response to a CAUSE 
argument in the sentence OR in the absence of a 
CAUSE argument expresses a state of mind 
This is far from an elegant definition. In point of 
fact, the first part expresses EXPERIENCER proper. - The 
two characterisations, however, ame brought together 


under overarching formal correlates like the impossibility 


of the progressive aspect, the impossibility of point-of-time 
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expressions and so on. Examples 85.1-85.4 illustrate 

the first half of the definition and 85.5 the latter 

half. Notice that in the former, EXPERIENCER is realized 
as a nominative nominal whereas in the latter it is 
realized as a dative nominal. However, the nominative 
EXPERIENCER nominal is alternatively realized as a dative 
when the finite verb of the sentence is not an EXPERIENCER 


verb. See 3.3.4.4.1 below 


85.1 appanig avn hedurtane 
father-dat he-nom fear-tns-—3sgmasc 


"he fears his father' 


85.2 viSwanaathan viSayaasakta maatugaLtig 
Vishwanatha-gen sex-interest-rel word-pl-dat 
vijaya naacidlu 


Vijaya-nom be shy~tns-3sgfem 


"Vijaya felt shy at Vishwanatha's sensually 
inclined words' 


85.3 vyavaste niicatanakk niilakaNTha 
system-gen meanness—-dat Nilakantha-nom(=) 
heesda 


recoil at-tns-—3sgmasc (=) 
'Nilakantha recoiled at the meanness of the 


system' 
85.4 aa saNN  viSayakk vinaayaka koopiskoNUa 
that small matter-dat Vinayaka get angry-rflx 
—tns-3sgmasc 
(=) 
'Vinayaka got angry for that insignificant 
matter! 
85.5 giitanig goovinda gottu 


Gita-dat Govinda-nom(=$) be known-tns 
'Gita knows Govinda! 
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3.3.4.4 Syntactic Correlates 


l. The EXPERIENCER nominal could occur either in the 
nominative or in the dative. When it occurs in the 

dative, the verb is an EXPERIENCER verb, the noun expressive 
of the content of experience then functioning as a 
nominative nominal, whereas when it occurs, alternatively, 
in the nominative, the verb is an EXPERKIENCER verb. Thus, 
corresponding to 85,1~85.4, one has 


85.la avnge applina hedtirke ide 
fear-nom 
85.2a viSwanaathan viSayaasakta maatugaLig 
vijayanlg naacike (aaytu) 
bashfulness-nom 


85.3a vyavaste niicatanakk niilakaNThantig heesike 


recoiling-— 
nom 


85.4a aa saNN viSayakk vinaayakantig koopa 
anger=—nom 


a 
This is/ necessary, not a sufficient, correlate. 
EXPERIENCER arguments which do not occur with CAUSE 


nominals (example 85.5 and 86) do not pattern this way: 


85.5a giitlinge goovinda gottu 
Gita~dat Govinda-nom(=$) liking 


‘Govinda is known to Gita! 

85.5b giita goovindinna ? 
Gita-nom(=%) Govinda-acc 
'Gita ? Govinda’ 


2. 
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86a. kamltinug ninne keTT kaniis bittu 
Kamla-dat yesterday bad dream fall-tns- 
-nom 3sgneut 


‘Kamala’ dreamt a bad dream yesterday' 


86b. kamla ninne keTf kanus ? 
Kamla-nom yesterday bad dream 
? 


Only EXPERIENCER arguments of EXPERIENCER verbs can 


be relativised, not EXPERIENCER arguments that figure in 


syntactic configurations in which the content of experience 


is expressed as a nominative nominal 


can 


but 


87. keeSava koopliskoNDa 
Keshava-nom(=%) get angry-rflx-tns—3sgmasc(=¢) 


"Keshava got angry' 
be relativised as 


87a. kooptiskoNDa keeSava 
"Keshava who got angry' 


87.1 keeSavnig koopa bantu 
Keshava-dat anger—-nom(=@) come-tns—3sgneut 


lit. ‘anger came to Keshava' 


is not relativisable: 


3. 
the 


*87.la koopa banda keeSava 
"Keshava who anger came to! 


Sentences with EXPERIENCER verbs do not occur in 


progressive aspect in the past tense 


¥*88.1 naan ninne avLna mecckota idde 
I-nom yesterday she-acc like-rflx be-tns 
~-prg -lsg 


'I was in the process of liking her 
yesterday' 
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cf. 88.la naan ninne avLna anta idde 
I-nom yesterday she-acc call be-tns 
names -lsg 


~prg 
'I was in the process of calling her names 
yesterday' 
*88.2 naan ninne koopuskota idde 
I-nom yesterday get angry- be-tns-lsg 
rflx-prg 
‘I was in the process of getting angry' 
cf. 88.2a naan ninne koosu kuytaa idde 
I-nom yesterday cabbage mince-prg be-tns-— 
~acc(=f) lsg 
'I was in the process of mincing cabbage 
yesterday’ 
*88.3 naan ninne vyavasteg heestaa idde 


I-nom yesterday system-dat recoil be-tns 
at-prg -lsg 


'I was in the process of recoiling at the 
system yesterday' 


cf. 88.3a naan ninne ond kate heeLtaa idde 
I-nom yesterday one story say=prg be-tns 
—acc -lsg 
('=6) 
‘I was in the process of relating a tale 
yesterday' 


4. Kannada has a syntactic structure wherein the finite 
verb in the affirmative declarative is followed ~- 
immediately by the sentence-ending imperative of the 


verb biDu'to lLeave'- 
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naa oodkotini biDu ; 
I~nom(=9) read-rflx-tns-lsg]| leave-—imp(=() 


kuDitini 
haaDtini 


89. 


baritini 
tintini 
hoogtini 
maaDtini 
nenpuskotini 


ss GL read leave(me)%..' 
drink 
sing 
write 
eat 


remember 


This suggests a 'leave-it-—to-me, I will/can-go-ahead-— 
myself' sense, EXPERIENCER sentences, unlike AGENTive 


sentences, do not lend themselves to such a configuration 


*89a. naa hedurtini biDu 
I-nom(=9) mecctini 
koopiskotini 
"I will be afraid leave me!' 
&.,+ like 


be angry 


e 
s 
e 
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One could argue that sentence 89a is not possible because 
the 'leave~it-to-me, I- can/will-go-ahead myself' sense 
has to do with physical activity verbs: only physical 
activity, as opposed to mental activity, can be stopped. 
This is falsified by the last verb in 89, namely nenpusko 
‘remember for oneself' which surely is a mental activity 
verb. That the distinction has to do with agentivity is 
borne out by the following situation: Assume that a 
prospective groom has done a lot of 'bride-prospect 
seeing', and on the eve of yet another ceremonial, a 
cheesed-off elderly relative of the groom asks the boy 

to see that there is no longer any bride -hunting after 


that particular outing. Then the boy could not say 


89b. ii saari huDugin mecctini bibvu 
this time girl-acc like-tns—- leave-imp 
lsg (=) 


‘I'll like the girl this, Wht worry' 


because meccu 'to like; to warm to' is not an AGENT verb 
but an EXPERIENCER veb: ‘warming to someone' is not 
something that one wills and does, but something that 


comes involuntarily to one. 


5. EXPERIENCER verbs can not occur with point~of-time 


expressions 
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*90. magu avn miiseg aaruvare 
child-nom he=gen moustache-dat six—half 


gaNTeg hedUrkotu 
hour-dat fear-rflx-tns-3sgneut 


'the child got scared (because) of the 
moustache at six O'clock! 


See 3.3.2.4 for more correlates of the role EXPERIENCER 


vis-a-vis the role AGENT. 
3.3.4.5 Surface Reflex 


EXPERIENCER is realised morphologically by ~gle) 
when the content of experience is realized as a nominative 
nominal. Cf. 85.la-85.4a and 85.5. It is realized by 
@ when the EXPERIENCER surfaces as the nominative nominal. 
Cf. 85.1~85.4. 


3.3.4.6 Case Entailment 


A type of EXPERIENCER (the first characterisation 
in the definition) entails CAUSE. EXPERIENCER is 


entailed by no case role. 
3.3.4.7 Syntactic h.regroundability 


EXPERIENCER is -ge nominalised or (nominative-) 
subjectivized depending on whether the content of experience 
is realized in terms of a noun or a verb. In causative 
sentences (91 below), which this grammar does not seek to 


explain, EXPERIENCER undergoes direct-objectivisation 
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91. naan naaNin hedurusde 
I-nom Nani-acc be afraid-caus-tns-lsg 


'I frightened Nani' 
In noncausative sentences, EXPERIENCER never occurs as 


a direct object 


Beso OBJECT 
3.3.5.1 Inherence in the Proposition 
Dialogue 32 


A :  cooma ante ceeDsiddu 
Choma~nom(=%) qut  rag-tns-grnd 


‘it seems it was Choma who ragged ¢' 


B : yaarunna ‘who?! 
who=acc 
‘A: (i) cuuDiinna 'Chuda'! 
Chuda-acc 
*(ii) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


3.3.5.2 Feature Matrix 


//~-controller, +controlled, -cause, +affected, 
t+performer, -active, -place, -source, -goal// 


OBJECTs which are subjectivised are [~animate] whereas 

they are [+animate ] when they undergo direct~objectivisation. 
This would be a case of Syntactic Foregrounding Rules being 
sensitive to lexical features of nouns. OBJECTs which are 


//+performer, -cause, -controller, ~controlled, 
+affected// 


occur as subjects, and those which are 
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//-performer, -cause, -controller, +controlled, 
+affected// 


occur as direct objects. 
3.3.5.3 Definition 


OBJECT is admittedly the most difficult case role to 
define. Semantic variety within the case role of OBJECT 
has been identified in 3.4.5. A generalisation of this 
intraparticipant variety would constitute a definition of 
this ‘semantically most neutral' case. As has been seen, 
both Panini and Fillmore found it necessary to try negative 
or nebulous definitions of this case. Look at Panini's 
essays at a definition: 


'That which it is intended should be most affected 
by the act of the agent is called karma' 
(Panini circa 500 B.C., 1891 (1977) 1.4.49, p.186) 


'That which is not spoken of as coming under any of 
the special relations of ablation and c is called 
karma' (ibid: 1.4.5 , p.187) 


Examples 


92.1 gaaLig baagul terkotu 
wind=dat door=-nom open-rflx-tns-3sgneut 


‘the door opened because of the wind! 


92.2 caLig jvara bantu avnge 
cold-weather fever come=tns he-dat 
-dat -nom(=%) -3sgneut 


"he developed fever because of the cold 
weather' 
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92.3 bass hooytu 
bus=nom go away-tns-3sgneut 


'the bus went away' 

92.4 uuTa bantu 
meal-nom(=%) come=—tns-—3sgneut 
‘the meal came' 

92.5 maLe hooytu 
rains-nom(=4) go away—tns—3sgneut 
‘rains went away' 

92.6 avL caalaaku 
she=nom clever 
‘she is clever' 

92.7 naa goolkoNDa nooDidini 
I-nom Golkonda-acc(=%) see-asp-lsg 
'I have seen Golkonda' 

92.8 avLu avng hoDudlu 
she-nom he-dat strike-tns-3sgfem 
‘she struck him! 


92.9 kate heeLu 
story-acc(=%) say-impsg (=) 
‘tell a tale' 


The nomemarked nominals in 92.1-92.6 and the acc-—marked 


nominals in 92.7-92.9 express the case role of OBJECT. 


3.3.5.4 Syntactic Correlates 
le OBJECT$ can all undergo relativisation 


93.1 naan  huDgiinge / huDgiinna hoDde 
I-nom boy-dat boy=acc strike-tns-lsg 


'I hit the boy' 


93.1la naa hoDda huDga 
‘the boy who I hit.' 


93.2 


93.2a 
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kaar liga hooytu 
Car=nom now go-tns-3sgneut 


'the car went away just now' 


jiga hooda kaaru 
‘the car that went away just now' 


2. OBJECTs which are //+performer// and which therefore 


surface as subjects can not take the capabilitative modal 


ball 'can;could' 


*92.5a 


cf. 92.5 


*92.4a 


cf. 92.4 


*92.3a 


cf. 92.3 


maLe hoog-balidu 
rains-nom(=0) go-mdl-3sgneut 


‘rains can go! 


maLe hooytu 

"rains went away' 

uuTa_ barball-du 
meal-nom(=6) come-mdl-3sgneut 
‘the meal can come' 


uuTa bantu 

‘the meal came' 

bass hoog-ball=du 
bus-nom go-mdl-3sgneut 
‘the bus can go' 


bass hooytu 
‘the bus went away' 


Nor can OBJECT sentences function as infinitive purpose 


clauses, as has already been averred. cf. 62.3 and 


62.4. More examples follow: 


%94.1 


beLe haaLaaga kk maLe bantu 
crops-nom(=$) be ruined-inf rains-— come-tns-~ 
nom(=9) 3sgneut 


"the rains came down so that the crops came 
to grief' 


*94.2 


¥94,.3 


294.4 


Note that, 
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maLe barakk guDgodu 
rains-nom(=$) come-inf thunder-tns-grnd 


'it thunders so that rains come down' 
bass hoogakk draivar banda 


bas-nom go-inf driver-nom come-tns- 
3sgmasc(=@) 


‘the driver came so that the bus went' 


niin hu$aaragakk DaakTru 
you-=nom get well-inf doctor=-nom 
aus di koDtare 


medicine-ace(=%) give-tns-—3pl 
'the doctor gives medicine so that you get well' 


as the following example shows, the subjects 


of the infinitive embeddedclause and the embedding clause 


need not be -. coreferential in Kannada 


94.5 


niinu avL jote sinimaakk 
you(sg)=nom she-gen with cinema~dot 
hoogakk naan yaak duDDu koDbeeku 


go-inf I-nom why  money-acc(=$) give~-mdl 


‘why should I give money for him to go to 
the movie with her?! 


Predicates of OBJECTs which surface as subjects can 


take Suru aagu 'begin(intr) ' unlike those of AGENTs which 


can take Suru maaDu ‘'begin'(tr). This is because OBJECTs 


are //~controller//. Further, such OBJECT sentences are 


typically intransitive 


95.1 


lit. 


maLe (barakk) Suru  aaytu 
rains~ come-inf start happen-tns-3sgneut 
nom(=) 


‘it started raining’ 
rains started (coming) 
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95.2 uuTa guru aaytu 
meal-nom start happen-tns~3sgneut 


"the meals started' 


In fact, OBJECT subjects evince none of the linguistic- 
structural properties that AGENT subjects evince, as 


elucidated in 3.3.2.4. 


ce The nominative subject of the verb iru ‘be' is an 


OBJECT 
96.1 uuTa ide "there is food' 
meal-nom(=4) be-tns- 
3sgneut 
96.2 deevr-idane ‘god is there' 


god be-tns—3sgmasc 


There is a homonymous iru 'be' whose nominative subject 
is an AGENT because inter alia it satisfies the NP Ge 
Adjn inf eenu test for AGENTs 


96.3 indiruntig innuu Svalpa dina irakk  eenu 
Indira-dat still-emph afew days be-inf what 


‘why does not Indira be here for a few more 
days?' 


3.325.9 Surface Reflex 


OBJECT surfaces as $ when it is subjectivised, and 
as an(nu)/@ when it is direct objectivised. However, 


some verbs allow dual case marking: the verb hoDe ‘hit; 


strike', for instance, whose OBJECT may be either direct 
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objectivised or -ge nominalised surfacing with an(nu)/@ 


and ge respectively. 
3636566 Case Entailment 


OBJECT entails no case role when it is //+performer//. 
It entails CAUSE, EXPERIENCER and AGENT disjunctively when 


it is //-performer//. OBJECT is entailed by no case role. 
3630001 Syntactic Foregroundability 


As intimated earlier, when OBJECT is //-performer//, 
it is direct-objectivised barring a few verbs whose OBJECTs 
may be -ge nominalised as well. When OBJECT is //+performer//, 


it is invariably subjectivised. 


' 3.3.6 INSTRUMENT 
3.3.6.1 Inherence in the Proposition 
Dialogue 33 
A: avn avLge hoDda "he struck her' 


hej-nom she-dat strike-tns 
-3sgmasc(=@) 


Bs: yaatralli ‘with what?! 
wh-loc 
A: *nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


3.3.6.2 Feature Matrix 
//-controller, +controlled, -cause, -affected, 
+performer, +active, —place, +source, -goal// 
As lexical items, nominal heads filling the case role 


of INSTRUMENT are |-animate] except in causative sentences 
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wherein one could speak of INSTRUMENTAL AGENTs 
3.3.6.3 Definition 


INSTRUMENT is the argument which is causally 
but manipulably involved in the execution of 
the action 


Typically, the manipulable, 'controlled' nature of 
INSTRUMENT does not come through in the definitions of 
INSTRUMENT. Look at Panini's definition, for instance: 


''That which is especially auxiliary in the 
accomplishment of the action is called the 
INSTRUMENT or the karaNa kaaraka'' 

(ibid: 1.4.42) 


Examples 

97.1 naanu caakal haNN kuyde 
I-nom knife-lsc fruit-acc(=$) cut-tns-lsg 
'I cut the fruit with a knife' 

97.2 avnu eDgaalal ceNDu odda 
he=nom left leg-loc ball-acc(=$) kick-tns- 

3sgmasc (=) 

"he kicked the ball with his left leg' 

97.3 aata hasir pennal barda 


he-nom(=$) green pen-loc write-tns-—3sgmasc(=$) | 
"he wrote with a green pen' 
97.4 kaLLanna /kaLLange caavTili hoDudru 
thief-acc thief-dat whip-loc strike-tns-3pl 
(they) lashed the thief with. a whip' 
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97.5 buDDa bassal banda 
Budda=nom(=%) bus-loc come-tns-3sgmasc(=$) 


'Budda came by a bus! 
3.3.6.4 Syntactic Correlates 


INSTRUMENT is relativized (addressed) typically by the 


interrogative pronoun yaatralli wh-loc, and less felicitously, 


but possibly by yaatrinda wh-abl, but could also be 
relativized by henge "how' for a class of verbs which take 
instruments of movement. 
Dialogue 34 
A: avnu avtiLna_ hoDda "he hit her' 
B : yaatralli/yaatrinda ‘what did he do it with?! 
Dialogue 34a 


A: naan bengLuurind ninne bande 
I-nom Bangalore~abl yesterday come-tns-—lsg 


‘I came from Bangalore yesterday' 


henge "how?! 


A bassal bande 'I came by a bus! 


B's question in both the dialogues elicits INSTRUMENT. 


Ze INSTRUMENT can not be relativised felicitously 


97.4 kaLLlng caavTil hoDudru 
‘they lashed the thief with a whip' 


*97.4a (avru) kalLLan hoDda caavTi 
‘the whip that they lashed the thief with' 
Relativization of INSTRUMENT might seem possible when 


in fact it is not, because the meaning often comes through 
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the grammatical awkwardness of the structure. About the 
only exception to this is the INSTRUMENT of the motion verb 
baa 'come', which relativizes easily 


97.5a buDDa band bassu 
Budda-nom(=$) come-tns-rel bus 


‘the bus that Budda came by' 


Oe INSTRUMENT can become the direct object of the verb 


upayoogisu 'to use' 


98. kaaLa kariyang kallal hoDda 
Kala-nom(=$) kariya-dat stone-loc hit-—tns- 
. 3sgmasc(=Q) 


"Kala hit Kariya with a stone' 


98a. kaaLa kariyang hoDyakk kall upyoogiisda 
"Kala used a stone to hit Kariya with' 


So cam AGENTIVE LOCUS i.e., LOCUS arguments which say 
something about AGENTs rather than about OBJECTS: 
99. jeenu naagandi meel ide 


honey-nom plank-gen(=%) upon be-tns—3sgneut 
'the honey is on the plank' 


*99a. jeen irakk naagandi upyooglsidare 
"they used the plank for the honey to be on! 
(OBJECT LOCUS) 
100. goopi goolkadall duDDu iTTa 
Gopi-nom(=%) till-loc money keep-tns-— 
-acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=) 
'Gopi kept money in the till/money—box' 


100a. goopi duDDu iDakk goolka 
Gopi-nom(=$) money-acc(=@) keep-inf till-acc(=@) 
upyoogiisda 


use-tns~3sgmasc (=) 
‘Gopi used a till to keep his money' 
(AGENTive LOCUS) 


This, then, is necessary and not sufficient. 
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4. INSTRUMENT is not harboured by one place predicates 
as INSTRUMENT entails AGENT. 


It must be stressed here that INSTRUMENT is a relational 
notion, a syntactic- semantic notion, and not a matter of 
lexical meaning as it is sometimes thought of as in the 


literature. Thus, caaku 'knife' and jacket in 


101.1 caaku haritaavaagide 
knife-nom sharp-happen-tns-3sgneut 


'the knife is sharp' 


101.2 The jacket is warm (Nilsen 1973: 174) 


do not fill in the role of INSTRUMENT, although, lexically 


speaking, caaku 'knife' is an instrument, and Nilsen says 


(ibid), the jacket in 102 is intuitively felt to be an 
instrument. We think Nilsen's is a gross misperception. 
The noun jacket can fill diverse case roles depending on 


the predicate that harbours it: 


101.2a The jacket is warm OBJECT 
101.2b He swatted the fly 
with his jacket INSTRUMENT 
101.2c The money is in the jacket LOCUS 
101.2d The fly flew from my SOURCE and 
GOAL 


jacket to his 


3.3.6.5 Surface Reflex 
INSTRUMENT is realized morphologically by alli whose 


less felicitous free variant is -inda. -alli in rapid 
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speech in modern colloquial Kannada is reduced to ~l1 in 
nonsentence-final positions. Similarly -inda is reduced 


3.3.6.6 Case Entailment 


INSTRUMENT entails AGENT. It is entailed by no 


case role. 
3.3.6.7 “Syntactic Foregroundability 


INSTRUMENT is never syntactically foregrounded. 
Unlike in English, it does not surface as a subject: 


102.*1 caaku tarkaari hecctu 
knife-nom vegetable-acc(=%) mince-tns-3sgneut 


‘the knife minced vegetables' 


102.*2 kattri baTTe katttiruistu 
scissors-nom(=$) cloth-acc(=@) cut-—tns-3sgneut 


‘the pair of scissors cut the cloth' 
Nor does it occur either as a direct object or as a -ge 


nominal. 


Sedel LOCUS 
3.3.7.1 Inherence in the Proposition 
Dialogue 35 


A: pustka haakda 
book=-acc(=%) pop—tns-—3sgmasc(=) 


"he popped the book' 
Bs: elli ‘where?! 
- A :*(i) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


(ii) ciildali ‘in the bag' 
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3.3.7.2 Feature Matrix 


//-controller, -controlled, -cause, -performer, 
-active, tplace, -source, -goal// 


3.3.7.3 Definition 


LOCUS is an argument which denotes the place 
which is an obligatory complement to the verb 


LOCUS, like SOURCE and GOAL, but unlike CAUSE, AGENT, 
EXPERIENCER, OBJ and INSTRUMENT says something about 


another argument in the proposition 


EXAMPLES 
103.1 ninn baTTegaLna biirul iTTde 
you(sg) clothes-acc almirah-loc keep-—tns-lsg 
~gen 


'I kept your clothes in the almirah' 
103.2 pustkan draayaral haaku 
book=acc drawer-loc put-imp(=() 
‘put the book in the drawer' 
103.3 battadal kall aayi 
paddy-loc stone-acc(=$) sort-imp(=@) 
‘sort out the stones in the paddy' 
103.4 idiinn eNNel addu 
this-acc oil-loc dip-imp(=¢@) 
‘dip this in oil' 
103.5 mangagaLu marad meelive 
monkey-pl=-nom tree-gen on-be-tns-—3pl 
‘monkeys are on the tree' 
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A striking feature of this case role is that the verbs 


which harbour it are appreciably Limited. 


3.3.7.4 Syntactic Correlates 


l. LOCUS can be relativised 


104.1 baTTe iTTa biiru 
"the almirah that (you) kept clothes in' 


104.2 pustka haakda draayaru 
'the drawer that you popped the books into’ 


104.3 kall aada batta 
'the paddy that you sorted stones in! 


104.4 batti addid eNNe 
"the oil that (you) dipped the wick in! 


104.5 mangagaL iro mara 
"the tree that monkeys are on' 


2 The test that Vestergaard (1975: 2.2.1 quoted in 
Anderson 1977: 133,134) adduces to distinguish between 
LOCUS; sly and LOCUS ,..4 Works in Kannada. Vesterguard's 
test states that the answer to the questions 

what happened? 
and 


what did X do? 


shall be the whole proposition and not part of one. 
These questions seek whole propositions as answers which 


constitute new information 
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105a. maneli een aaytu 
house-loc what-nom happen-tns-—3sgneut 


‘what happened at home?' 


105b. manel een maaDudru 
house-loc what-acc(=%) do-tns-3pl 


‘what did they do at home?' 


——> 103.4 idtinn eNNel addtidru 
oil-loc 


‘they dipped this in oil' 


105.la eNNel een aaytu 
oil~loc what-nom happen-tns=-3sgneut 


‘what happened in the o0il?' 


105.1b eNNel een maaDudru 
Oil-loc what-acc(=%) do-tns-3pl 


"what did they do in the oil?! 
— > *103.4a idtinn addudru 
this-acc dip-tns-3pl 
"they dipped this' 


In 105, the locative manel ‘at home' is an outer locative 
and so the questions in 105 elicit the whole proposition, 
namely 103.4. In 105.1, on the other hand, the locative 

NP eNNel 'in oil' is an inner locative; that is, it is 

. a part of the proposition. Since a part of the proposition 
is already in the question frame, the questions in 105.1 

can not elicit whole propositions which constitute new 


information. 


3.3.7.5 Surface Reflex 


-alli, reduced in rapid speech in modern colloquial 
Kannada in nonsentence-final positions to -l, as the above 


examples show, is the surface reflex of LOCUS. 
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This is necessary but not sufficient. It is not 


sufficient on two scores: 
(a) -(a)l(li) marks LOCUS ,.,4 as well, as in 


Dialogue 36 


Ai. aa pustakana ell ooduda 
that book-acc where read-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


'where did he read that book?! 


B : aa pustakana avr ofisal ooduda 
office-loc 


"he read that book in his office' 


(bo) -(a)-1(1i) could mark other case roles as well. For 
instance, GOAL of linguistic action verbs 
106. hinge anta naa adhyakSaral niveedtiskoNDe 


thus qut I-nom president-loc request-rflx- 
tns-lsg 


'I made a request to the president like this' 
3.3.7.6 Case Entailment 


LOCUS entails AGENT and OBJECT either conjunctively 


or disconjunctively. LOCUS is entailed by no case role. 
3.3.7.7 Syntactic Foregroundability 


LOCUS never occurs either as a subject (nominative or 
dative) or a =ge nominal. In what is a case of exceptional 
syntactic foregrounding, LOCUS does appear as a direct-object 
of the verb upyoogS¥ ‘to use’ and of causative verbs like 


tumbisu 'to fill'. 
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3.3.8 SOURCE 
3.3.8.1 Inherence in the Proposition 
Dialogue 37 


A: bass ‘horTaaga hattaagittu 
bus=-nom depart-when ten-become-tns—3sgneut 


‘it was 10 o'clock when the bus left' 


B : ellinda horTaaga 
where-from 


‘when the bus departed from where?! 
A: (a) baNDipurdinda 'from Bandipura' 


*(b) nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 


3.3.8.2 Feature Matrix 


//-controller, ~controlled, -cause, -active, 
-affected, -place, +source, ~goal// 


One, could argue that the feature //place// must be 
ambiguously specified, as SOURCE could be spatial or 
nonspatial. One is then talking about [place] the lexical 


feature rather than//place// the relational feature. 


3.3.8.3 Definition 
SOURCE is the entity - spatial or nonspatial - 


from which something/someone is directed 


SOURCE denotes the origin of a movement, transfer or 


displacement 
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Examples 
107.1 bellada bengaLuur-ind(a) baraguurtig 
Bellada-nom(=%) Bangalore-abl Baraguru-dat 


hooda 
go-tns-3sgmasc (=@) 


'Bellada went from Bangalore to Baraguru' 
107.2 bassu honnaavard-ind(a) hannerD 
bus-nom Honnavara-abl twelve 


gaNTeg horuDtade 
hourj-dat depart-—tns-3sgneut 


‘the bus departs from Honnavara at 12 o'clock' 
107.3 naanu dasara meravaNgena namm mane 
I-nom Dasara procession-acc we-gen house 


(meel)~ind(a) nooDde 
above abl see-tns—lsg 


'I saw the Dasara procession from the roof top 
of my house’ 

107.4 aa paarsalna saraswatipuram poost 
that parcel-acc Saraswathipuram post 


ofis-ind(a) kalLlisde 

office-abl send-tns-lsg 

'I sent the parcel from Saraswathipuram 
post office' 


107.5 geeT-ind(a) adu kaaNuUstade (baa) 
gate-abl that-nom be seen-tns come-imp 
~3sgneut (=) 


‘that is visible from the gate, (come) 
107.6 hariNi hariSiin hattra aidu 
Harini-nom(=$) Harisha-gen near five 


rupaay iskoNDlu 
rupee=pl(=%) take-tns-3sgfem 
—acc 


"Harini took five rupees from Harisha’ 


The ind(a) marked nominal in 107.1-107.5 and the hattra 


marked nominal in 107.6 represent the case role of SOURCE. 
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3.3.8.4 Syntactic Correlates 


l. An overarching syntactic property of the semantically 
various SOURCE is its inability to relativise. None of 
the examples under 3.3.8.3 is subject to relativisation 


107.*la baraguurge bellada hooda bengaLuuru 


‘the Bangalore that Bellada went to Baragur 
from' 


107.*2a bassu hannerD gaNTeg HorDoo Honnaavara 


‘the Honnavara that the bus moves away from 
at 10 o'Clock'! 


107.*3a naanu dasara meravaNge nooDda namm mane(meele) 


'our/the (rooftop of the/our) house that 
I saw the Dasara procession from' 


107.*4a (naanu) paarsal kaLUsda saraswatipuram 
poosT ofis 


‘the Saraswathipuram post office that I sent 
the parcel from' 


107.*5a adu kaaNisoo geeT 
‘the gate which that is visible from' 


107.*6a hariNi aid rupaay iskoNDa harii§a 
"the Harisha who Harini got five rupees from! 


2s @llinda 'where~from' rigorously elicits SOURCE for 
nonhuman entities whatever the verb. yaar hattra 'who-gen 
near' is the question to ask for human entities for nonmotion 
verbs. Since no case role answers to ellinda 'where-from!' 
except SOURCE which does so unfailingly, this correlate is 
both necessary and sufficient. yaar hattra, however, is 
necessary without being sufficient: yaar hattra could 


address SOURCE (example 108.1), possessor (of alienable 
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entities) (example 108.2), human GOAL of motion verbs 


(example 108.3): 


108.1 


108.2 


108.3 


avn hattra iskoNDe 
he-gen hnear take-tns—-lsg 


'I took it from him' 

avn hattra viisiiaar ide 

he-gen near V.C.R.-nom be-tns-3sgneut 
"he has a VCR’ 

avn hattra hoogidde 

he-gen near go-tns—lsg 

'I had gone to him' 


3.3.8.5 Surface Reflex 


SOURCE is morphologically realized by -ind(a) for 


motion verbs (examples 109.1-109.5), by the postposition 


hattra 'near' for human SOURCE for a class of nonmotion, 


nonepistemic verbs (example 110) and the freely varying 


~ind(a) and hattra for epistemic verbs (example 111) 


109.1 


109.2 


109.3 


109.4 


aditi avikuin maneyind  bandlu 
Aditi-nom(=%) Avik-gen house-abl come-tns- 
3sgfem 


"Aditi came from Avik's house! 


naayi naaNi maneyind bantu 
dog-nom(=$) Nani-gen house-abl come-tns—3sgneut 


‘the dog came from Nani'ts house! 

noNa avn baayind bantu 
housefly-nom he-gen mouth-abl come-tns-3sgneut 
‘the housefly came from his mouth' 

Li fail DairekTrind bantu 

this file-nom director-abl come-tns-3sgneut 
'the file came from the director’ 
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109.5 aa maatu avnind bantu 
that talk-nom he-abl come-tns-3sgneut 


'that kind of talk came from him' 


110 idunna ismail hattra iskoNDe 
this-acc Ismail Qu-ind(a) take~tns-—lsg 
'I took it from Ismail' 


lil sthitaprajnate 
stilled consciousness-—acc(=) 


kaaranta r—-ind kalibeeku 
Karanta from learn-mdl 


ra hattra 
gen near 


'(one) should learn about stilled consciousness 
from Karantha'! 


3.3.8.6 Case Entailment 


SOURCE entails AGENT and OBJECT disjunctively. 
SOURCE is not entailed by any case role. 


3.3.8.7 Syntactic roregroundability 


SOURCE is never syntactically foregrounded, which 
statement is subject to two provisos : The first concerns 
lexically marked SOURCE. Although lexically marked case 
is not one of the concerns of the present study, we will 
mention this in passing. The verb biDu ‘to leave (as a 


place)' as in 


112 boora beerya biTTa 
Bora-nom Berya-acc(=$) leave-tns-3sgmasc(=@) 


'Bora left berya (a toponym) ' 


is the verb ip point. Making use of Gruber's notational 
the 


conventions (1976),/prelexical categorial structure of the 
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verb could be pictured as 
from 


inda v 
AGENT SOURCE 


Pare # 

The underline indicates that the structure above is 
simultaneous with the lexicalised verb while # symbolizes 
the confines of lexical space. That -inda 'from' (and 

not 'from NP') is incorporated in the verb implies two 
things: (a) that while SOUNCE is included within the verb, 

it has to be instantiated outside the verb, and (b) that 
-inda'from' can not appear again in the syntactic environment 
of biDu. SOURCE, therefore, must appear in a neutralized 
form; it must be syntactically foregrounded either as a 
subject or as a direct object. Note that subject and 
direct object have a neutralizing function. Since biDu 

is an AGENTive verb, AGENT surfaces as a subject (see 3.8.1). 


SOURCE, it follows, is direct~objectivised, as in 112. 


The second proviso concerns the toponymous nominative 


subjects of the predicate hoogu 'go'. In a sentence like 


113 maisuur hooytu 
Mysore-nom go-tns—3sgneut 


"Mysore (a toponym) went away' 
uttered by someone who is moving away from Mysore, it is 
possible to argue that the nominative NP is a subjectivized 


SOURCE argument. To an underlying AGENT-SOURCE 
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representation (SOURCE is an inherent role with the verb 
hoogu 'go') applies the obligatory rule of AGENT deletion. 
Since the only remaining argument is SOURCE, it is 
subjectivised, agreement rules applying subsequently. 

This is apparently elegant, but the underlying structure 
would be too far removed from surface structure to be 


totally convincing. To a question like 


113a maisuur ellind(a) hooytu 
Mysore=nom where-from go-tns—3sgneut 


‘where did Mysore go from?! 
the answer would be the rather awkward 
113b namminda 'from us (= the interlocutors)'! 


Alternatively, the case structure of 113a could be argued 


to be identical to that in sentences like 


113c maLe hooytu ‘rains went away' 


113d uuTa hooytu ‘the meal went away' 


The difference between the case structures of 113c and 
113d on the one hand and 113a on the other would be the 
pragmatic difference that unlike in 113c and 113d, in the 


case of 1l3a, the interlocutors are in motion. 


3.3.9 GOAL 


3.3.9.1 Inherence in the Proposition 


Dialogue 38 


A: bass bantu 
bus=-nom come-tns-3sgneut 


‘the bus came! 
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B : ellge ‘where to?! 
A: (a) baaNaavarikke 'to Banavara' 
*(b) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 


3.3.9.2 Feature Matrix 


//-controller, -controlled, -cause, -active, 
-affected, -place, -source, +goal// 


3.3.9.3 Definition 


GOAL is the entity, spatial or nonspatial, 


towards which something/someone is directed 


GOAL denotes the end point of a movement, transfer, 


displacement. 
Examples 
114.1 uDupa uurig banda 


114.2 


114.3 


114.4 


Udupa-nom(=$) town-dat come—tns-—3sgmasc (=) 
‘Udupa came to his hometown' 
bassu biimnaLLiyind baadaamig bantu 


bus=-nom Bhimanahalli-abl Badami-dat come=tns 
-3sgneut 


‘the bus come to Badami from Bhimanahalli' 
ceNDu huDugunti-g bantu 

ball-nom boy=dat come-tns-—3sgneut 
‘the ball came to the boy' 


niin kaLsid nool nanl-g bantu 
you(sg) send- note- I-dat  come-tns- 
-nom tns-rel nom 3sgneut 


‘the note that you sent came to me' 
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114.5 naayi naaNi hattra ooD bantu 
dog-nom(=%) Nani-gen near run= ——- come-tns-~ 
(=) cnj(=$) 3sgneut 
"the dog came running' 
114.6 naanu ainoor-g aidu Yrupaay keTTe 
I-nom priest-dat five rupee-pl(=$) give-tns- 
-acc (=9) lsg 


'I gave five rupees to the priest' 


114.7 kaatyaayini-g ond kate eeLu 
Katyayini-dat one story-acc(=$) say-imp(=$) 


‘tell Katyayini a story' 
The hattra marked nominal in 114.5 and the -gle) marked 
nominals in 114.1-114.4 and 114.6-114.7 represent the case 
role of GOAL. 


3.3.9.4 Syntactic Correlates 


1. All nonhuman GOAL nominals of motion verbs, excluding 
proper nouns, can be relativised. 
114.1 uDupa band uuru 
‘the town that Udupa came to' 
This of course is neither necessary nor sufficient as 
(a) GOAL arguments of nonmovement verbs can not be relativised 


and (b) arguments other than GOAL can be relativised as well. 


2. Nonhuman GOAL answers rigorously to the question-word 
ellge ‘where tos This is necessary and sufficient as far 


as nonhuman GOAL is concerned. yaar hattra 
who near 7 


earlier, could elicit human GOAL of motion verbs (example 


as mentioned 


108.3), human SOURCE of nonmotion verbs (example 108.1), and 
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alienable possessor NP (example 108.2) so that yaar hattra 


as an elicitor of human GOAL is necessary without being 


sufficient. 


yaarli)ge 'who to! can elicit human GOAL of nonmotion 


verbs (115.1), human GOAL of motion verbs whose nominative 


subject is not capable of sustained movement (115.2), 


EXPERIENCER (115.3), CAUSE (115.4), Benefactive (115.5) 


and the inalienable possessor NP (115.6) so that it is 


also necessary without being sufficient. aarge Can 


elicit the ~lig marked nominal in each of the following: 


115.1 avn-ge koTTe 
115.2 fail avn-ug bantu 
115.3 avn-tg gottu 
Lit. 
115.4 avn-uUg hedtirtidlu 
Lits 
115.5 avn-tig ond 
pensil tanni ey 
115.6 avn-Ug hannondu 


berLu Tt: 


3.3.9.5 Surface Reflex 


'I gave(it) to him' 

"the file came to him' 

"he knows' 

to him $ is known 

'she was/got afraid of him' 
to him she was afraid 
"bring him a pencil' 

to/for him bring a pencil 
"he has eleven fingers' 


to him there are eleven 
fingers. 


GOAL of motion verbs is marked by the suffix 


-~ge ~ -kke ~ -ige reduced in nonsentence-final position 


in rapid speech in modern colloqual Kannada to -g ~ -kk @ -tig 
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and the postposition hattra 'near' when it is filled by 


nonhuman and human nominals respectively. 


116.1 


116.2 


mariyappa maadammun mane-g hooda 
Mariyappa Madamman-gen house- go-tns-— 
~nom(=G) dat 3sgmasc (=) 
'Mariyappa went to Madamma's house' 
Mariyappa maadammiin hattra hooda 
Mariyappa Madamma~gen near go-tns- 
-nom(=¢ 3sgmasc (=) 


'Mariyappa went to Madamma' 


However, human GOAL is also marked by -g ~ kk ~ lig 


when the verbs which are originally, etymologically verbs 


of physical movement take on the meaning of transfer. 


Then the referents of their subjects are seen as entities 


which undergo transfer whether or not they are otherwise 


capable of movement 


ELVed 


Liv s2 


117.3 


aa fail avn-ug bantu 
that file-nom he-dat come-tns-3sgneut 


‘that file came to him! 

aastiyella avn-Ug bantu 
property-all-nom he=dat come-tns—3sgneut 
‘all the real ewtate came to him' 


bass avn-Ug bantu TrokTar avn 

bus=nom he-dat come-tns-— tractor-nom he-gen 
3sgneut 

tammlinii-g hooytu 


younger brother-dat go-tns-3sgneut 


'(a) the bus came to him; the tractor went to 
his younger brother (as bequeathed property) ! 


*(b) the bus moved to him, the tractor moved 
to his younger brother' 
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117.4 magLu avn-ug bandlu maga avL-g hooda 


(a) ‘the daughter came to him (as his share), 
the son went to her (as her share) 
(after a divorce case)' 


*(b) 'the daughter moved to him, the son 
moved to her' 


In fact, as far as case-marking is concerned, these verbs 
behave like original transfer verbs (118.1) including 


linguistic action verbs (118.2) 


118.1 naan  avn-tig ondu_ koDe koTTe / kaLtisde 
I-nom he-dat one umbrella give- send-tns- 


-acc(=$) tns-lsg I1sg 
'I gave/sent him an-umbrella' 
118.2 naan avn-tg = idtinn heeLde 
I-nom he-dat this-acc say-tns-lsg 
"I told this to him' 


The GOAL of koDu 'give' may however be alternatively marked 


by hattra 'near' unlike kaLsu 'send' 


118.la naan avn hattra ond koDe 
I-nom he(-gen) near one umbrella- 
~ge acc (=) 
dat 
koTTidini 


give-tns-asp-lsg 
‘I've given him an umbrella' 


3.3.9.6 Case Entailment 


GOAL entails AGENT and OBJECT either conjunctively or 


disjunctively. GOAL is not entailed by any case role. 


3.3.9.7 Syntactic Foregroundability 


GOAL undergoes ge - Nominal Formation except human 
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GOALs of motion verbs where as noted earlier, the marker 


is the postposition hattra 'near'. 


GOAL of the Linguistic action verb keeLu ‘ask' is 
direct objectivized in what is a case of exceptional 
syntactic foregrounding, as is lexically marked GOAL. 


119 exemplifies the former and 120 the latter; 


119 naan  meeSTruna ond prasNe keeLde 
I-nom teacher-acc one question-acc(=6) ask-tns 
-lsg 
'I asked the teacher a question' 
120 tabara tagaDuurna hattuk  taltipda 
Tabara-nom(=$) Tagadur-acc ten-dat reach-tns- 
3sgmasc(=G) 


'Tabara reached Tagaduru at ten o'Cclock' 


Let us discuss 119 first. The direct-objectivization 
of GOAL namely meeSTru 'teacher' in 119 is a case of 
exceptional syntactic foregrounding. A number of explicit 
criteria lead to the conclusion that the case role that 
mee$Tru 'teacher' fills is, indeed, GOAL: (a) As averred 
earlier, GOAL of nonmotion verbs can not be relativized, 
and mee$Tru of 119 can not be relativized: 

*119a naan ond praSNe keeLid mee$Tru 

‘the teacher who I asked a question of! 


ef. 119b naan meeSTrtin keeLid pragNe 
‘the question that I asked the teacher' 


(b) A question of which yaarge 'who to?' is a part, 
not yaarge per se, elicits GOAL: 
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119c A: yaarge pragNe haakde 
put-tns-2sg 


‘who did you put the question to?' 


Bo: mee§Triige 'to the teacher' 


The verb talupu 'to reach' as in 120 could be analysed 
in a manner which is analogous to the analysis of the verb 
biDu 'to leave’. The prelexical categorial structure of 


the verb tallipu ‘to reach' would be 


to 
-g(e) v 
AGENT GOAL aS 
x =talupu * 
‘reach! 


Although GOAL is conceptually included in the verb, it has 
to be syntactically instantiated outside the verb: Note 

that only -g(e) and not NP ~gle), is incorporated in the 
verb. Since -gle) is already in the verb, it can not 
appear in its syntactic environment. That is, GOAL can 

not appear as a -gle) nominal. It has to appear ina 
neutralized form. In other words, it has to be syntactically 
foregrounded either as a subject or a direct-object. Since 
tallipu is an AGENTive verb, AGENT is first in line for 
surfacing as a subject (see 3.8.1). The only other 
neutralized form that GOAL can surface in is the direct 


object: it is, therefore, direct-objectivised as in 120. 


GOAL is never subjectivized except in a possible 


analysis of sentences of the type of 
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121 maisuur bantu 
Mysore=-nom come-tns—3sgneut 


‘Mysore (a toponym) came! 

(when the speaker is moving towards Mysore) 
The nominative subject in 121, namely maisuur ‘Mysore 
(a toponym)' can be analysed as a filling either an OBJECT 
or a syntactically foregrounded GOAL. Under the latter 
analysis, 121 derives from an AGENT-GOAL representation 
(GOAL is an inherent role of the verb baa 'come') after 
an obligatory rule of AGENT deletion, subjectivization 
of GOAL, and the subsequent Agreement rule, the rules 
applying in that order. This is apparently elegant 
except for two things: (a) that the underlying structure 
is too far removed from the surface structure and (b) that 
to a legitimate question like 


121.1 maisuur ellig bantu 
Mysore=nom where-dat come-tns-—3sgneut 


‘where did Mysore (a toponym)come to?! 
the answer has to be the rather awkward 


121.la namm hattra 
we near 


‘Lo us (= the interlocutors)! 
Alternatively, the nominative NP in 121, like those in 
121.1, 121.2, 121.3 and 121.4 below, could be seen as an 
OBJECT 


121.2 male bantu 'rains came! 
rains=—nom 
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121.3 uuTa bantu ‘the meal came' 
meal-nom 
121.4 niir bantu 'the water came' 


water-nom 
What remains unaccounted for in the latter analysis is 
that, unlike in 121.2-121.4, in 121 the speaker is moving 
towards the referent of the GOAL subject NP at the time 


of the speech act. 


3.4 INTRAPARTICIPANT VARIETY 


3.4.1 Having established the emics of case in Kannada, 
we, in this section, document the semantic variation within 
the emic participants. Some of these subcategories within 
participants may turn out to be significant at some level 
of grammatical structure- this aspect, however, is not 
pursued here. Some are apparently not. For example, 
animate and inanimate CAUSE. Such documentation is 
Significant on two counts: 1. One could then have an idea 
of the Semantie sweep of a case role which does not lend 
itself to a facile definition. OBJECT, for example, which 
has not in fact been defined in this study. 2. One could 
for oneself check whether the semantic etic elements es 
indeed etic, or emic with the aid of syntactic tests like 
the coordinatability test. Let us take a test case, 


INSTRUMENT is subcategorised inter alia as INSTRUMENT 


tool 
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and INSTRUMENT as exemplified respectively in 


matter’ 
122.1 and 122.2 


122.1 neekaara - maggadal siire ne(e)yda 
weaver=nom(=%) loom-loc saree-  weave-tns- 
acc(=%) 3sgmasc(=) 


'the weaver wove a sare with/on a loom' 


122.2 neekaara ree$mel siire ne(e)yda 
weaver—-nom silk-loc saree- weave-tns— 
(=0) acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=) 


‘the weaver wove a saree in silk' 


As we saw in 3.1.3, only corresponding etic parts of 
different instances of the same case role can be coordinated, 
magga ‘loom' in 122.1 and reeSme ‘silk' in 122.2 are etic 
parts of a single emic whole. They can not therefore be 
coordinated, as 122.3 shows: 

*122.3 neekaarru maggadali eee reeSmeli siire 


ne(e)ytare 


"weavers weave sarees out of silk and a loom' 


On the other hand, reeSme 'silk' and hatti ‘cotton' are 


corresponding etic parts (specifically INSTRUMENT | otter? 


of different emic wholes, as are kaimagga 'handloom' and 


vidyutmagga 'powerloom! (INSTRUMENT, 9 51)- These can, 


therefore, be coordinated as 122.4 and 122.5 demonstrate: 


122.4 neekaarru reeSmeli mattu hattili 
weavers—-nom silk-loc and cotton-loc 
siire ne(e)ytare 


saree-acc(=$) weave-tns—3pl 
‘weavers weave sarees, out of silk and cotton! 
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122.5 neekaarru kaimaggdali mattu vidyutmaggdali 
siire ne(e)ytare 


'weavers weave sarees with handlooms and 
powerlooms' 


Similarly, betta 'cane' and bidiiru 'bamboo' are corresponding 
etic parts of different emic wholes which are different 
instances of the same case role, and can thus be coordinated 
(example 123) whereas betta ‘cane’ and kai 'hand' are 

either etic parts of the same emic whole or noncorresponding 
etic parts of different emic wholes, and, therefore, can not 


be coordinated (example 123.1) 


123. meeduru betta mattu bidlrali buTlTi 
basket-= cane and bamboo-loc basket- 
makers-nom acc (=) 
heNitare 
knit-tns-3pl 
"basket makers make baskets out of cane and 

bamboo! 


*123.1 meediru betta mattu kaiyal buTTi heNitare 
"basket makers make baskets out of cane and 


with hands' 

This is very clear if the coordinator is the disjunctive 
athawa ‘or’. Etic parts of a case role can not be 
coordinated with athawa 'or' because they are different but 
complementary parts of a whole. They are not contrastive 
units between or among which one could choose: there is 
no choice within a gestalt. 122.4a and 123.2 illustrate 
disjunctive coordination which is grammatical while 122.4b 


and 123.2a illustrate ungrammatical disjunctive coordination 
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122.4a neekaarru ree$meli athawa hattili 
weavers-nom silk-loc or cotton-loc 
siire ne(e)ytare 


saree-acc(=%) weave-tns-3pl 
‘weavers weave sarees out of silk or cotton' 


123.2 meeduru bidtirali athawa bettadali bulTi 
heNitare 


"basket-makers make baskets out of bamboo or 
cane! 


*122.4b neekaarru reeSmeli athawa maggadal siire 
ne(e)ytare 


‘weavers weave sarees out of silk or with looms' 


¥123.2a meeditiru bidtirali athawa kaiyyali buTTi 
heNitare 


"basket-makers make baskets out of bamboo or 
with hands' 
Given below are the etic parts of the eight propositional 
case roles in Kannada with examples, and in some cases with 


their possible linguistic-structural consequences 


3.4.2 AGENT: (a) prototypical AGENT (AGENT, tp) 
(b) projected AGENT (AGENT, 5) 
The nominative nominal in 124.1 is an AGENT. tp while that 
in 124.2 is AGENT _. 
is an prj 
124.1 anuuga emb  roobo anuupUnUg taliDka 
Anusha qut robot-nom Anupa-=dat 


antu 
say-tns-3sgneut 


"a robot called Anusha called Anupa a pimp' 
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124.2 reeDiyo namm sambuLud bagge 
radio-nom we-gen salary-gen about 


een heeLtu 
what-acc(=$) say-tns-—3sgneut 


‘what did the radio say about our salaries?' 


The semantic truth that prototypical AGENT and projected 
AGENT are exclusive parts of an inclusive whole is confirmed 
by the syntactic evidence of coordinatability. They can 


not be coordinated 


*124,3 anuuSa mattu/athawa reeDiyo 
; Anusha and or radio-nom(=¢) 


een heeLdo 
what=acc(=$) say-tns-3pl 


'what did Anusha and/or the radio say?! 


3.4.3 CAUSE : (a) animate CAUSE (CAUSE , ) 


nm 


(b) inanimate CAUSE (CAUSE, ) 


inanm 
The dative nominal in 125.1 is a CAUSE ami and that in 
125.2 is a CAUSE . anm 
125.1 simhakk Siite hedurudlu 


lion-dat Site-nom(=$) fear-tns-3sgfem 
‘Site grew afraid of the lion' 

125.2 guDigiig siite hedurudlu 
thunder-dat Site-nom(=%) fear-tns-3sgfem 
‘Site grew afraid of thunder' 


The semantic truth that CAUSE 6am and CAUSE sy anm are 


exclusive parts of an inclusive whole is confirmed by the 


syntactic evidence of their noncoordinatability 
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*125.3 simhakke matt guDuglige siite 
lion-dat and  thunder-dat Site-nom(=@) 
hedurudlu 


fear-tns-3sgfem 

'Site grew afraid of the lion and thunder' 
*125.4 simhakke matt adir baalakk siite 

lion-dat and  it-gen tail-dat Site-nom(=¢) 

hedurudlu 

fear-tns-—3sgfem 

'Site grew afraid of the lion and its tail' 
*125.5 heDmeeSTrige matt kelsa hoogbiDtade 


headmaster-dat and job-nom(=%) g0 
-tns-3sgneut 


anta heemaavati hedurtidlu 
qut Hemavati-nom(=@) fear-—tns-3sgfem 


"'Hemavati feared both the headmaster and the 
possibility that she might lose her job' 


3.4.4 EXPERIENCER: (a) EXPERIENCER which is animated in 
response to a CAUSE argument in the 


minimal sentence (EXPERIENCER 4) 


(b) EXPERIENCER which is not so 


animated (EXPERIENCER.,.,) 
The -ge nominal in 126.1 is an EXPERIENCER . ng and that in 
126.2 is an EXPERIENCER., 24 
126.1 saileeSiinig  suloocnaa iSTa  aadlu 
Sailesha-dat Sulochana-nom(=$) liking become-tns 
-3sgfem 


‘Sulochana became likeable to Sailesha; 
Sailesha came to Like Sulochana' 


126.2 giriiStinig gauri | gottu 
Girisha-dat Gauri-nom(=%) be known 


'Girisha knows Gauri' 


It is difficult to state the Coordinatability test empirically 


Zit 


for this case role. the farthest one can go in the 


direction of an empirical statement is 


*126.3 giiriStinig matt saileeSnig suloocnaa 
Girisha-dat and Sailesha-dat Sulochana-nom(=$) 
kramavaagi gottu mattu iSTa aadlu 
respectively be known = and liking become-tns- 

3sgfem 


"Sulochana was known to and came to be liked by 
Girisha and Sailesha respectively' 
A theoretical formulation would be 


EXP EXP 


anmd a and/or a anmd OBI Vv 
EXP stat % a EXPotat 
3.4.5 OBJECT: (a) affected OBJECT (OBJECT . 54) 


(b) effected or factitive or resultative 


OBJECT (OBJECT .¢4) 
(c) performer OBJECT (OBJECT) 
(d) stative OBJECT (OBJECT ., 54) 
(e) acted upon OBJECT (OBJECT . etupn? 


(a) OBJECT 64 


The acc=-marked nominals in the sentences in 127 


express the affected OBJECT. 


127.1 biira biir ruci nooDda 
Bira-nom(=%) beer-gen taste see-tns-— 
-acc(=%) 3sgmasc(=) 
'Bira tasted beer' 


127.2 kaamini kaLule tindlu 
Kamini-nom esculent bamboo eat-tns-3sgfem 
(=¢) shoot—acc (=) 


'Kamini ate esculent bamboo shoots! 
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127.3 latiifa latunn konda 
Latif-nom(=@) Lata-acc kill-tns-3sgmasc(=$) 


"Latif killed Lata' 

127.4 hoLLa holeyiing hoDda 
Holla=nom(=$) harijan-dat hit-—tns-3sgmasc(=@) 
"Holla hit the harijan' 


(b) OBJECT 4 


The acc-marked nominals in the sentences in 128 
express the effected OBJECT, an argument which didn't 
exist antecedently but which came into being as a result 


of the verbal action. 


128.1 kariya ond kate barda 
Kariya-nom(=0) one story-acc write-tns- 
3sgmasc(=0) 


"Kariya wrote a story' 
128.2 neekaara ond siire ne(e)yda 


weaver-nom(=$) one saree-~  weave-tns- 
acc(=%)  3sgmasc(=$) 


'the weaver wove a saree! 


128.3 §$ilpi Sivan muurti  kettda 
sculptor Shiva-gen statue- sculpt-tns- 
-~nom(=%) acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=4) 
"the sculptor sculpted a figure of Shiva' 

128.4 nann  magLu mane citra barudlu 
I-gen daughter house picture write-tns- 

-nom -gen 3sgfem 


‘my daughter doodled a picture of our house’ 


(c) OBJECT Ag 


This has four subclasses: (a) performer OBJECT of 
motion verbs (b) performer OBJECT of motion verbs which 


express transfer rather than physical movement, 
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(c) performer OBJECT of verbs which express a kind of 
diffuse motion and (d) performer OBJECTs of baa 'come' 
£ 


and hoogu 'go' which mean respectively 'start' and 'stop'. 


Performer OBJECTs are invariably subjectivised. The 
nominative nominals in 129, 130, 131 and 132 express 
respectively the four subclasses of performer OBJECTs 


described in the foregoing paragraph. 


129.1 bass bantu 
bus-nom come-tns—3sgneut 


‘the bus came! 
129.2 kaar kaargallug hooytu 
car=nom Kargal-dat go-tns-—3sgneut 
‘the car went to Kargal' 
129.3 ceNDu avnig hooytu 
ball-nom he-dat 
"the ball went to him! 
129.4 gaaLi biistu 
wind-nom(=%) blow-tns-3sgneut 
‘the wind blew' 
129.5 nadi haritu 
river-nom(=%) flow-tns-3sgneut 
‘the river flowed' 
130.1 aasti Nanag bantu 
property=nom(=$) I-dat come~tns-3sgneut 
‘the property came to me! 
130.2 naglid haNa  aNNanig hooytu 
cash money elder brother-dat go-tns-—3sgneut 
‘the cash went to him! 
130.3 magLu nanug bandlu 
daughter=-nom I-dat come-tns-—3sgfem 
‘the daughter came to me' 
(after a divorce case) 
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131.1 kattle kavitu 
darkness-nom(=$) spread about-tns-3sgneut 


‘darkness spread about' 
131.2 beLuk haritu 
light-nom flow-tns-3sgneut 
"the day dawned; light spread about’ 
131.3 mauna aavarustu 
silence-nom(=$) envelop—tns-3sgneut 
‘silence descended! 
132.1 maLe hooytu 
rains-nom(=¢) go-tns-3sgneut 
‘rains stopped! 
132.2 bistil bantu 
sunshine-nom come-tns-3sgneut 
‘sunshine started' 


Note that the meanings of 'stop' and ‘start' that the verbs 
in 132 have are not true of AGENT subjects: 


132.1 maLe hooytu 


i] 


la maLe nilltu 
‘rains stopped' 


132.2 bisll bantu 2a bistil Suru aaytu 


"sunshine began' 


132.*3 manu hooda 


Sa manu nint hooda 
'Manu stopped' 


132.*4 manu banda = 4qa manu $uru_  aada 


"Manu started, began' 


The coordinatability test applies here too. For instance, 
the OBJECT of 129 can be coordinated neither with that of 
130 nor with those of 131 and 132. 133 and 134 illustrate 


the former and the latter respectively 
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133.*1 kaaru kaargalg hooytu mattu magLu = avLug 
hoodlu 


'the car went to Kargal ((a) subclass) and the 
daughter went to her ((b) subclass)' 


133.*2 kaaru kaargalg mattu nannaNNantig hooytu 


‘the car went to Kargal ((a) subclass) and 
to my elder brother ((b) subclass)! 


134.*1 nadi mattu beLuk hardo 
'the river and light flowed/spread about’ 


134.*2 maLe ((d) subclass) matt bass((a) subclass) 
erDuu hoodo 


‘both the rains ((d) subclass) and the bus 
((a) subclass) went off' 


(d) OBJECT + at 


The nominative nominals in 135 below express the 
stative OBJECT. 


135.1 uuTa ide 
meal~nom(=%¢) he~tns~3sgneut 


‘food is there? 


135.2 iraavati idaLe 
Iravati-nom(=%) be-tns-3sgneut 


'Iravathi is there' 


(e) OBJECT . ctupn 


The acc-marked nominal in 136 illustrates the acted- 
upon OBJECT, which is an argument which is acted upon by 


the AGENT without being affected. 


136 Siva $aalinin nooDda 
Shiva-nom(=$) Shalini-acc see-tns—3sgmasc(=@) 


‘Shiva saw Shalini' 


OBJECT. ctupn can not be coordinated with any of the other 
subcategories of OBJECT: 
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136a Siva faalinina matt $iilaLann nooDda 
and | oBJECT~acc 
actupn 
*§iilaLann 
OBJECT-acc 
aft 
*§iilaLann 
OBJECT—acc 
prf 
‘Shiva saw Shalini and Sheela 


OBJECT . ctupn 


*Sheela 


OBJECT ot 


*Sheela 


OBJECT ng 


3.4.6 INSTRUMENT 


INSTRUMENT subcategorises into four classes: 


(a) INSTRUMENT which is tool (INSTRUMENT, |) 


(b) INSTRUMENT which is matter( INSTRUMENT, .,) 


(c) INSTRUMENT which constitutes contents 
(INSTRUMENT... 5) 


(d) INSTRUMENT which is an AGENT (INSTRUMENT , 4) 


The ~L marked nominals in 137, 138 and 139 and the 
kaiyyal marked nominal in 137.4 represent respectively 


INSTRUMENT INSTRUMENT, oa) INSTRUMENT and 


tool’ 
INSTRUMENT , 


cnts 


gt 
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137.1 avnu ninn penna-l barda 
he-nom you(sg)-gen pen-doc write-tns- 
3sgmasc(=9) 


‘he wrote with your pen’ 


137.2 naav ettin  gaaDi-l  bandvi 
we bullock cart-loc come-tns-lpl 


‘we came in a bullock cart' 


137.3 baDgi idunn uLil kettda 
carpenter this-acc chisel sculpt—-tns- 
-nom(=G) -loc 3sgmasc (=) 


'the carpenter sculpted this with a chisel' 


138.1 kumbaara maNNa-1l maDke maaDda 


potter- earth-loc pot- make—tns— 
nom(=@) acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=6) 
‘the potter made pots out of earth' 

138.2 meeda bettada-l buTlTi heNda 
basket cane-loc basket- knit-tns- 
maker-nom(=9) acc(=$) 3sgmasc(=9) 


‘the basket-maker made baskets out of cane' 


138.3 akksaaliga beLLi-l ond kaibandi maaDda 
goldsmith= silver- one armlet- do-tns- 


nom(=@) loc acc(=@) 3sgmasc (=) 
‘the goldsmith made an armlet out of silver' 
138.4 kammaara kabbNUda~l1 ond katti maaDda 


blacksmith iron-loc one dirk- do-tns= 
-nom(=) acc(=6) 3sgmasc(=$) 


‘the blacksmith forged a dirk out of iron' 


Note that the OBJECT argument coaccurring with INSTRUMENT | 44 


the acc-marked nominals in 137—is invariably OBJECT p4s 


This is an instance of the correlated coaccurrence of etic 


parts of case roles 


139 iSTral hoTTe tumbtadaa 
this much-loc belly-acc(=$) fil1(intr)-tns~3sgneut 


'doas the belly get filled with this much?! 
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140 tande magan kaiyyal kaagda 
father-nom(=%) son-gen hand-loc letter-acc(=) 
barusda 


write~caus~tns-3sgmasc (=) 
'the father got a letter written by his son' 


Arguably, INSTRUMENT will be a separate case role ina 


agt 
grammar of causative sentences. 140 is a causative 


sentence as the morpheme glosses show. But since it will 


be //~controller, -cause//, what is called INSTRUMENT . 44 


is not AGENT at any level. It is not INSTRUMENT, ,,, because 


this and INSTRUMENT can not be coordinated as 141 below 


tool 
shows: 


2141 tande tann magan kaiyyali matt/athawa tann 


father- self son- hand=loc and or self- 
nom(=$) -gen gen gen 
magaL pennali kaagda  bartistaare 

daughter pen-loc letter- write-cans-tns-3pl 
~gen acc (=$) 

‘father gets letters written by his son or 


with his daughter's pen' 


By the same token, INSTRUMENT, 4 51 and the case element 
under discussion are exclusive parts of an inclusive whole. 
One could tentatively call it INSTRUMENT 05 (ect)° Notice 
that the presence of INSTRUMENT 4,5 has syntactic (and 
morphological) consequences. There is an additional 
argument in the proposition and the verb morphology is 
causativised. See 1.11.1.1 for another kind of 


INSTRUMENT 14° 


The inability of different subcategories of INSTRUMENT 


to be coordinated has been illustrated in 3.4.1. 
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3.4.7 LOCUS: (a) spatial LOCUS (LOCUS...) 


(b) abstract LOCUS (LOCUS., .,) 


The loc=-nominals in 142 and 143 express LOCUS , and 


LOCUS nyst respectively 


142.1 saabuunUnna baccl mane-l iDu 
soap—acc bath house-loc keep=-imp(=9) 


‘keep the soap in the bath room! 


142.2 bajji baaNli~1l kari 
bajji-acc(=) iron pan-loc fry-imp(=$) 


'fry bajji in the iron pan' 


142.3 anna kukkara-1l maaDu 
rice~acc(=4) cooker-loc do-imp(=@) 


"cook rice in the cooker' 


143 niin avLa-1 een kaNDe 
you(sg)-nom she-loc what see-tns-2sg 


‘what did you see in her?! 
The two subcategories can not be coordinated: 


*144 ninge avLa-lli matt/athawabaccl mane-li 
een kaaNtade . 


‘what is it that you see in her and/or 
the bathroom?! 


3.7.8 SOURCE: (a) spatial SOURCE (SOURCE . . ) 


(b) human SOURCE (SOURCE ) 


hum 
The abl-marked nominals in 145 and 146 express spatial 
SOURCE and human SOURCE respectively. Note (a) that 
while spatial SOURCE is marked only by -ind, human SOURCE 
is marked by the freely varying -ind and hattra 'near' and 


(b) that human SOURCE does not take locational postpositions 
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145 horaTTi hosTal-ind hooda 
Horatti-nom(=%) hostel-abl go-tns-3sgmasc(=) 


‘Horatti went from the hostel' 


146 puurNima purandaran -ind 
Purnima—nom(=$) Purandara abl 
hattra 
near 
puTTdond pustka iskoNDlu 


small-one book-acce(=%) take-tns—3sgfem 


147 below illustrates the ungrammaticality of the 


coordinated subcategories 


2147 naagandi meelinda athawa nimmajji hattra 
plank above-abl or your grandma near 
svalpa ele tagoND baa 
a little betel leaf- take-inj come-imp(=@) 

pl(=$)-acc(=) 


‘pring some betel leaves either from above the 
plank or from your grandma' 


3.4.9 GOAL 
This case role subdivides into four subclasses: 
(a) spatial GOAL (GOAL...) 


hum? 
(c) GOAL which is extent (GOAL , 4) 


(b) human GOAL (GOAL 


(d) GOAL which is range (GOAL Ag) 


(a) GOAL, 


The dat-marked nominal in 148 illustrates spatial GOAL 
148.1 ettin gaaDi gadtigge bantu 


bullock cart-nom(=$) Gadag-dat come-tns-3sgneut 
‘the bullock cart came to Gadag' 
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148.2 pailaT kokpiT oLag banda 
pilot-nom(=%) cockpit inside come-tns-3sgmasc(=) 


"the pilot came into the cockpit' 


(b) GOAL. um 


This has three subclasses: 
(a) human GOAL of motion verbs 


(b) human GOAL of motion verbs which take on 
the meaning of transfer and GOAL of 
linguistic action verbs 


(c) human GOAL of transfer verbs 


This three-fold distinction has formal reflexes 


(a) human GOAL of motion verbs is marked by hattra 


‘near', and not by “ge, as illustrated in 149, 


149 naa DokTar fhattra}) hoogidde 
I-nom doctor near go-tns-asp-lsg 


“He 


'I had gone to the doctor' 


(b) human GOAL of motion verbs which assume the 
meaning of transfer and that of linguistic action verbs 


are marked only be -qle), as illustrated in 150 


150.1 aasti nana-g bantu / banda 
property I-dat 


mane 
house 
maga 
son 
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the property came to me' 
the house 
the son 

150.2 avLu nana-g heeLtidlu 


she=nom I-dat say-tns—-3sgfem 
‘she said (it) to me' 


(c) human GOAL of transfer verbs, which, unlike 
the a subclass, have only AGENTs as their nominative 
subjects and not performer OBJECTs, are marked either by 
hattra 'near' or by -ge, although -ge seems to be the 


preferred form: 


151 aDress avn hattra koTTidini 
address— he near give-tns-asp-lsg 
acc (=) age 

dat 


‘I've given the address to him' 


(c) GOAL ot 


The vareg(e) nominal in 152 illustrates GOAL which 


is extent 


152 bhaagya manevareg bandlu 
Bhagya-nom(=$) house-ext come-tns-3sgfem 


(d) GOAL Ag 


The nominal second in temporal order, in 153 


illustrates GOAL which is range 
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153 oonkaara aid mail ooDda 
Onkara five mile ran-tns—3sgmasc(=$) 


'Onkara ran (for) five miles' 


154 below illustrates the ungrammaticality of the coordinated 


54.2 
GOAL png and GOAL, (154.1) and GOAL ng and GOAL,,,(1 ) 
154.*1 avnu mane-g Mattu aid mail ooD 
hej-nom house-dat = and five mile run-cnj 
banda 
come-tns-3sgmasc (=) 
‘he ran five miles and to the house' 
154.*2 avnu Mane-varege mMmattu aid mail 
he=nom house-ext and five mile 
ooD banda 


run-€nj come-tns-—3sgmasc (=) 
‘he ran five miles and upto the house! 


Note, however, that GOAL. y+ and GOAL. » for instance, can 


g 
cooccur without being coordinated as 154.2a illustrates 


154.2a avnu Mane~varege aid mail ooDda 
he-nom house-ext five mile run-tns- 
3sgmasc (=f) 


"he ran upto the house, for five miles' 


The GOAL oy + and GOAL rng nominals in 154.2a are simultaneous 
with each other. 154.2a means that the referent of the 
subject ran upto the house and the distance between the point 


of departure and the house was five miles. 
325 PARTICIPANT ABSENCE 


Absence of arguments from overt forms of sentences is 


an interesting aspect of an investigation of participant roles 
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in a language. Kannada exhibits five kinds of participant 
absence: Ellipsis, Facultativity called so for want of 
terminology, Elision, Suppression, and what is called for 


want of better terminalogy again, 'Nonrealization'=*, 


Consider B's question in the typical dialogue frame 
that we have used so far. Let us examine it in dialogues 
2 and 3 reproduced, pruned to essentials, below, and in the 


new ones, dialogues 39 through 45. 


Dialogue 1 
A: banda "came' 
B: yaaru ‘who?! 
A :*(a) nanag gottilla 'I don't know! 
*(b) naa vicaartislilla 'I didn't enquire' 
Dialogue 3 
A: baalu banda ‘Balu came' 
B: ellge ‘where to?' 
A: (a) nanag gottilla 'I don't know’ 
(b) naa vicaartislilla 'I didn't enquire’ 


Dialogue 39 


A: daarili hatt rupaay  siktu 'found/got ten 
Troad=-loc ten rupee— be rupees on the 
pl(=$)- found-tns road; want it?! 
nom(=4) -3sgneut 


beekaa 
be wanted—Q 


B: (i) yaarig © siktu ‘who got them?! 
wh=pl-dat 
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(ii) yaarge (beeku ‘who are you asking 
be wanted wants them?! 


anta keeLtidira 
qut ask-tns-ge-pl 


niivu) 
you(pl)-nom 
Dialogue 40 
A: yaak hedirtiya 'why are you afraid?! 


why fear~tns-2sg 


B: yaaru ‘who?! 


Dialogue 41 


A: aaratin aaspetreg ‘they got Arati 
Arati-acc hospital~dat admitted to the hospital' 
seersuduiru 


admit-tns-3pl 


Bi: yaawaaga ‘when?! 
wh=then 
A: nenne 'yesterday' 


Dialogue 42 


A: bellada beLiggenee "Bellada went off 
Bellada-nom morning—emph in the morning 
beees itself' 


go-tns—3sgmasc (=9) 


: ellge ‘where to?! 
A: beeluurge ‘to Belur' 
Belur-dat 


Dialogue 43 


A: He ba een annustade 
(doctor/ you(hon) what- say~caus—tns—-3sgneut 
psychiatrist) ~dat acc (=) 


‘what is the feeling caused in you?; 
what/how do you feel?! 


B: yaawdu (naniige een anniustade) 
(patient) wh=3sgneut 
-nom(=9) 


"feeling caused in me by what?' 
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Dialogue 44 


A: ii pen (cennaag) baritadaa 
this pen-nom well write-tns-3sgneut—Q 


‘does this pen write (well)?' 
B : eenunna 'what?! 
Dialogue 45 


A: hoTTe tumbuskoLakk ii kelsa 
belly-acc(=%) fill-rflx-inf this work 


‘this work is for filling the belly' 


B: yaatralli / yaatrinda 
wh-loc wh=abl 


"with what?! 


Now, B's query disturbs dialogue l. A's interlocutor 
is presumably familiar with the linguistic or pragmatic 
antecedents of A's dialogue-opener. It is in fact this 
assumed familiarity with the discourse context that has 
triggered the deletion of AGENT in the dialogue-opener. 
Questions which disturb the dialogue, then, concern presumably 
mentioned, shared information. Whether or not a question 
concerning A's dialogue-opener by A's interlocutor disturbs 
the dialogue is a function, therefore, of whether or not 
the participants in the interchange share some information. 
Questions which do not digress from the dialogue, on the 
other hand, bring in new, previously unmentioned information, 


as in dialogues 41 and 42, 


Discounting the possibility that it is a truncated token 


of the type 
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Maisuural elliig banda 

'where in Mysore did he come to?! 
B's poser in dialogue 3 also digresses from the dialogue. 
B's question disturbs all other dialogues as well except 
41 and 42, as noted. But the dialogue-disturbing nature 
of B's question in dialogue 1 as against that in dialogue 3 
on the one hand, those in dialogues 39 and 40 on the other 
and those in dialogues 43, 44 and 45 on a third hand, 
however, belong to different orders in that the modes of 


information-sharing are qualitatively different. 


3.5.1 In dialogue 1, the linguistic absence of AGENT is 
discourse-context triggered, and what the interlocutors share 
is this context, the deleted nominals being contextually 
retrievable. Linguistic absences which are thus functions 
of the interplay of the intrasentential (role) structure and 
intersentential context and are listener- oriented are 


triggered by what is called ‘ellipsis’. 


325.2 In dialogue 3, the deleted nominal that B's question 
addresses is the GOAL nominal. The GOAL nominal here is not 
deleted via the intersentential context. Its deletion is 
triggered by verb typology: the GOAL nominal of verbs like 
baa ‘come' is understood to be the place of the speech act. 
The deletion has nothing to do with any contextual information 
that the speaker and the listener share: all they need share 
is the language. The process which sets off such deletions 


may be called, for want of terminology, 'facultativity'. 
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Note that while discourse context-triggered deletions are 
communicative options and hence are optional, verb: type- 
triggered deletions may or may not be communicative options. 
In a dialogue like 3, they are not, but in a dialogue like 


3a, they are: 


Dialogue 3a 


A: §ridhara bandidane 
(in India Shridhar-nom(=6) come~tns-asp-3sgmasc 


'Sridhara has come' 


B: ellge ‘where?! 
(in India) 
A: (a) inDiyakke ‘to India! 
(b) Dellige ‘to Delhi' 
(c) bengLuurge 'to Bangalore’ 
(d) maisuurge 'to Mysore’ 


It appears that when the dialogue-opener is in the past 
tense, GOAL is uniquely the place of the speech act while 
in other tenses and aspects, it could be any place in a 
relatively immediate physical environment of the interlocutors 
the bounds of which are defined politically or geographically. 
Thus, some of A's possible answers could not be 

(e) barmaakke ‘to Burma! 

(f) japaange 'to Japan! 
But some of A's possible answers could be 

(g) neepaaLakke ‘to Nepal' 

(h) sikkimge "to Sikkim' 
What the two interlocutors share here is the knowledge of 


such a relatively immediate but Nonspecific though not 
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indefinite, physical environment. However, since a specific 
GOAL is not a part of what is ‘understood’, B's question does 


not disturb the dialogue. 


3.5.3 Dialogues 39 and 40 exemplify what has been called 
"(conventional) elision'. In these dialogues, B‘s question 
disturbs the dialogue because it addresses arguments which 
are ‘understood' in terms either of conventions of language 
use (dialogue 39) or of the formal system of language 
(dialogue 40). The dialogue-opener in dialogue 39 is to 


be understood as 


D.39a daarili nanige / namge hattu rupaay siktu 
Todat we-dat 


ninuge / nimge beekaa 
you(sg)=-dat youth xdat 


‘I/we found ten rupees on the road; do you(sg/pl) 
want it?' 


The underscored ~ge nominals are what are understood by the 
listener to be in fact what the speaker intended. Such 
‘elision' is triggered by nonlinguistic conventions of language 
use. It is only tacit convention which determines that the 
filler is either ninuige or nimtige, and not avn-ge 'he-dat', 

for instance. The following sentences are further examples 


° e ‘ ? 
of fconventional elision: 


155a.1 @ TikeT sigtaa 
ticket-nom get-tns-Q 


"did @ get tickets?! 
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155a2 niivu g tintiraa 
you(pl)-nom eat-tns-Q 
‘do you eat G?! 
155a3—s avng beekaadaag g ide 
he-dat want—happen-thus be-tns—3sgneut 


"he has @ in plenty' 


155b.1 + manel Q@ heeLilla 
house-loc say-tns—meg 
"have not told g at home! 
155b2 doseg  G@ haakkoNDidaLe 
dose-dat put-rflx-tns-asp-3sgfem 
"she has put @ together for (preparing) doses! 


There are two subclasses of conventional elision depending 


on whether the conventionally understood fillers are lexically 


determinate or lexically indeterminate even within a well 
defined semantic class. The examples in 155a illustrate 


lexically determinate conventional elision and those in 


155b illustrate lexically indeterminate conventional elision. 


In the latter subclass, the corresponding filled versions 


are sharply marked, even inelegant although the absences are 


structurally realizable unlike in Nonrealization (see 3.5.5). 


In 155a.1, the elided argument is either the second person 
Singular or plural pronoun in the dative, namely niniige/ 
nimtige; in 155a.2, it is an accusative NP descriptive of 
nonvegetarian food, @.g.-, maamsa 'meat', miinu ‘fish' and 
so on; in 155a.3, it is a nominative NP descriptive of 


Material opulence, e.g., aasti ‘property', duDDu aNTu 


‘pelf;lucre' and so on. What 155b.1 means is that the 


speaker has not let people at home know where he is going; 
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he hasn't kept them posted,155b.2 means that the referent 
of the subject has put the ingredients of doose (a soft 


circular pancake) together for grinding or whatever. 


The second kind of elision is that which grammatically 
coded pleonasms in language give rise to; this may be called, 
following Thomas 1979 again,'self=-defining'elision . In 
self-defining elision, the Linguistic gap is grammatically 
conditioned and is thereby predictable. In Kannada, for 
instance, the verb is coded optimally redundantly for the 
person, number and gender of the subject NP. The deleted 
subject NP could be predicted on the basis of the person, 
number and gender copied in the verb. The dialogue-opener 
in dialogue 40 and the following sentences exemplify this 


kind of elision 


156.1 $ hood varSa hoogidvaa 
last year go-tns-asp-lp1l-Q 


"had @ gone last year?' 


156.2 naaLe Q@ uuTakk bartini 
tomorrow food-dat come-tns-lsg 


'S will come for food tomorrow' 


156.3 bislal aaTa aaDudre ( kappgaaptiya 
sun-loc game play-—cnd darken-tns-2sg 


'if @ play in the sun, @ will get dark' 
The deleted nominals in these examples are predictable 
on the basis of the person=number marker in the verb 
morphology. Thus, the 'elided' nominals in 156.1, 156.2 


and 156.3 are uniquely naavu ‘we', first person plural 
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pronoun (marked lpl in the verb), naanu 'I', the first 
person singular pronoun (marked lsg in the verb) and 


niinu 'you(sg)' respectively. Third person subject NP's 


however, are not elidable as they are not uniquely 


specifiable*, With the gaps filled by the elided’ nominals, 


sentences in 155a, 155b and 156 look like the following 
155a.1la nintige/nimge TikeT sigtaa 
'did you(sg)/you(pl) get tickets?! 


155a.2a niivu maamsa/miinu/kooLi.... tintiraa 
'do you eat meat/fish/chicken...?' 


155a.3a avrug beekaadaag aasti/gaNTu... ide 
‘they have property/lucre... in plenty’ 


155b.la manel appang... heeLilla 
'(I) haven't told father ... at home’ 


155b.2a doseg anna uddu... haakkoNDidaLe 


"she has put together cooked rice, 
phaseolus mungo ... for (preparing) dose' 


156a.1 Naavu hood varga hoogidvaa 
"had we gone last year?' 


156a.2 naaLe naanu uuTakk bartini 


'I will come for dinner tomorrow! 


156a.3  bislall aaTa aaDiidre niinu kappgaagtiya 
‘if you(sg) play in the sun, you will go dark' 


For the deletion of any nominal other than ninge/nimge in 


155a.1, maamsa/miinu/kooLi in 155a.2 and aasti in 155a.3, 


the deleted nominal has to be contextually available. 
That is, if the deleted nominals are, for instance, avrge 
‘for them', kaLiile 'esculent bamboo shoots' and pratibhe 


‘talent’ in 155a.1, 155a.2 and 155a.3 respectively - as shown 
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in 157 , they should have occurred in the discourse contexts 
of which 157.1, 157.2 and 157.3 are parts: 
157.1° @(= avrge) TikeT sigtaa 
'did @(=they) get tickets?! 


157.2 niivu Q@(=kaLifle) tintiraa 
‘do you eat G(=esculent bamboo shoots)' 


157.3 avrguu beekaadaag @(=pratibhe) ide 
'they have @(=talent) too in plenty' 
While sentences 155a, 155b and 156 are ‘elisive' sentences 
the elided nominals (shown in 155aela~155a.3a, 155b.1 and 
155b.2) being convention-determined invariables, those in 
157 are ‘elliptical' sentences, the elipted nominals being 


context-determined variables. 


Further, all, including modal, cases are subject to 
ellipsis whereas only some cases are amenable for facultativity 
and elision. (See Illustrative Examples at the end of this 
exposition). This falsifies the definition of Ellipsis by 
Thomas (op cit: 43) as ''... the option to omit from 
sentences contextually available elements that are 
structurally required by (our emphasis ~- Giridhar) elements 
that do appear in those sentences'',. In sentences like 

158.1 avnu @(=bengLuurind) hatt .gaNTeg hooda 

"he came at 10 o'clock $(=from Bangalore) '! 


158.2 avnu bengLuurtig @(=hoki mx ciig) hooda 
"he went to Bangalore $(= for the hockey match) ' 
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where the ellipted absence of modal cases is illustrated, 
the modal cases filled by the NP's bengLuurind 'from 
Bangalore’ and h@ki m # cge 'for the hockey match' are not 
structurally required by the elements that do appear in the 
sentences in the sense explicated in 3.1.2. The NP's 
concerned are NOT structural requirements on sentences built 
around the verbs in 158.1 and 158.2 in as much as they do 


not form part of necessary speaker=knowledge. 


3.5.4 Dialogues 41 and 42 illustrate the fourth kind of 
participant absence which could be called 'suppression'. 

It is only in the case of suppression that B's question does 
not disturb the dialogue. This is because questions about 
suppressed arguments bring in fresh, previously unmentioned, 
unshared information. Note that this dovetails with what 
we said earlier with respect to the relationship between the 
verbalization of information and the dialogue-disturbing 
nature of questions. Suppression is neither discoursive 
(which Ellipsis is) nor systemic-conventional or structural 
(which Facultativity and Elision are); neither listener- 
oriented (like Ellipsis) nor interlocutor-neutral (like 
Facultativity and Elision); it is a communicative option 
like Ellipsis, but, unlike Ellipsis, is entirely speaker- 
oriented and context-free. In the case of ellipsis: the 
speaker exercises the option not because he wants to keep 
back some information from the listener, but because of 


its redundancy in the light of the availability in the 
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discourse context of the ellipted unit for the listener. 

On the contrary, in suppressing a particular argument, he 

is keeping some information from the listener for whatever 
reason, wittingly or unwittingly, consciously or unconsciously. 
Suppression entails. no antecedents, no @mbedding discourse 
context. Since suppression entails no embedding discourse 
context, suppressive sentences can open dialogues whereas 
elliptical sentences can not because the latter do imply 

an embedding discourse context. By-phrases in structural 
passives or passive-like syntactic structures are exemplars 


par excellence of suppression: 


159.1 avnu $ hoDiiskoNDa 
he-nom buffet-caus-rflx-tns~3sgmasc (=G) 


‘he got thrashed' 


where inter alia the by-phrase tann tamniinn 
self-gen younger brother-gen 


kaiyyalli 'by his own younger brother' could be a suppressed 
hand-loc 


NP, In dialogues 41 and 42, the time and GOAL arguments 
which B's questions address have been suppressed. Of the 
eight case roles which have been definitively shown to 
constitute the role structure of Kannada, CAUSE, AGENT, 
EXPERIENCER and OBJECT of an active sentence can not be 
suppressed; these can undergo ellipsis. One could test 
whether this is true by opening a verbal exchange with a 
sentence without nominals that expound these cases. Of 
these, subject as they are to Elision, AGENT, EXPERIENCER 


and OBJECT can of course open dialogues. But these will 
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be uniquely specifiable as the Illustrative Examples at 


the end show. 


It is not proper, it seems to us, to speak of 
Suppression when there is no argument available for the 
speaker to suppress or when the argument is a part of 
possible speaker=knowledge, because there is no structural 
room for the argument in the sentence frame. Thus, in 
personal passives where AGENT is not part of necessary 
speaker-knowledge (159.2) and in impersonal passives where 
the subject demotes spontaneously with no corresponding 
direct object promotion (160), there is, strictly speaking, 
no suppression. As Thomas pointed out (op cit: 44), one 
could speak of a linguistic gap (only) when one is able to 
perceive both the requirement of information and the 
syntactic substitution class to which the required information 
belongs. Neither in impersonal passives nor in personal 
passives is there such perception of information and, 


therefore, no absence of any argument 


159.2 yuvaraaja yuddadalli kollalpaTTa 
crown prince-nom war-loc kill~abs-undergo~ 
(=f) tieaSegndec(=0) 


'the crown prince was killed in the war! 


160 iiju-koLavannu muccalaagide 
swimming pooleacc close-abs~happen-tns—asp 
-3sgneut 


‘the swimming pool has been/is closed’ 


In 160 above, which is an impersonal passive sentence, there 


is no communicative option before the speaker visea-vis the 
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case role of AGENT. The option is between personal and 
impersonal passive, not between two versions of the impersonal 
passive, for there is no grammatical room for AGENT in . 
impersonal passives. To speak of AGENT suppression in 
impersonal passives (as Bhat (1988) does, for example) is, 
therefore, singularly inappropriate in the overall scheme 


of participant absence in Kannada. 


Finally, suppression is applicable both to propositional 
cases (with the four exceptions noted above) and to modal 
cases since the speaker may know about arguments (possible 
speaker—knowledge) which are not structural requirements 


(necessary speaker-knowledge) on sentences. 


Fhe rae Dialogues 43, 44 and 45 illustrate what could be 
called 'Nonrealization'. In Nonrealization, there is a 
perception of the syntactic substitution class (subject in 

43 and direct object in 44 and 45), but there is no perception 
of a requirement of information. That is the reason why 
questions addressed to 'nonrealizable' absences, those in 
dialogues 43 and 44, disturb the dialogue, although there 

is no information shared before the speech act across the 
interlocutors. Nonrealization is a speaker—free, grammar- 
internal operation, not a communicative option. Communicative 
options are what grammars provide for but which speakers 
exercise. Dialogue 43 illustrates what could be, not very 
satisfactorily, called Desubjectization. In this type of 


Nonrealization, there is a perception of the unrealized subject 
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slot, but no perception of a requirement of information 

in the subject slot. One could possibly argue that in the 
dialogue-opener in dialogue 43, annilsu, a morphological 
causative of annu 'say' is fossilized into a new semantic 
identity, the fresh meaning being ‘to feel’. In fact, a 


good translation of A's opener in dialogue 43 is 
'what/how do you feel?! 


This objection is easily set aside by the fact that the 
coding property of verb agreement proclaims the presence 
of a nominative subject and by the fact that a nominative 


subject DOES surface with the same verb in other comparable 


sentences: 
161.1 idella nina een annlistade giri 
this-all you)(sg) what- Say~caus= Giri 
-nom(=%) -dat acc(=@) tns-3sgneut 
'what is the feeling all this(negative state 
of affairs) evokes, causes in you, Giri?! 
161.2 naa nimag een annustini 


I you-dat what-acc(=%) say-caus-tns—-lsg 
‘what is the feeling I evoke in you?! 


Dialogues 44 and 45 illustrate another kind of 
Nonrealization. This could be called Intransitization 
in the case of 44 and something like 'Deinstrument-nominaLli- 
Sation' in the case of 45. B's questions in 44 and 45 
addressed to OBJECT and INSTRUMENT respectively are supremely 
irrelevant. Arguably, these are cases of indefinite deletion. 


There are, however, well-founded reasons why these can NOT be 
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cases of indefinite deletion: (a) As we will see below in 
3.5.6, indefinite arguments can not be deleted in Kannada, 
(b) Even otherwise, the idea of indefinite deletion is not 
quite on target. As Thomas puts it (op cit: 51), ''the 
idea of indefinite deletion seems to be redundant. There 
is no perception of a requirement of information not already 
overtly expressed (as is the case with Ellipsis)... There 
seem to be no grounds for positing the existence and deletion 
of linguistic elements (such as ‘someone! or 'something' - 
Giridhar) which tell us no more than what is overtly 
expressed,'' and ''nonrealization is quite simply absence 

at all levels (syntax, semantics and manifestation) where 
nothing can be said to have been deleted, as nothing ever 
existed at any level in any actual sense'' (ibid: 60). It 
is, therefore, surprising that Thomas should choose to call 
verbs subject to intransitivization ‘optionally transitive' 
(p.55), and assert that the difference between Ellipsis and 
Nonrealization lies in the difference between obligatory and 
optional elements (p.52). Elliptical absences need not 
relate to obligatory case elements as we saw. Thomas 's 


‘optionally transitive’ verbs like sing as in 
162. He is singing 


have no ‘optional' objects. They are in fact direct-objectle 
in a substantive sense; they are obligatorily intransitive 
rather than optionally transitive-*. In fact, in English, 


it seems sentences of the form 


162.1 He is singing/writing/eating 
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can be instances only of Nonrealization like the Kannada 
sentences in dialogues 43, 44 and 45. In English, B's 


response in 


Dialogue 46 
A: Has he started singing the Blues 
B: Yes, he has @ @G 


on the other hand, would be a case of Ellipsis, the Blues 


being the ellipted unit. 


In dialogue 45, B's question yaatralli ‘with what' 
addressing an argument which shares properties both of an 
INSTRUMENT and an OBJECT (see 1.11.1.1) is remarkably 
irrelevant. The question is relevant in other sentences 


built around the same verb, as dialogue 47 below demonstrates 


Dialogue 47 


A: ciila tumbsu 
sack=acc(=$) fill-imp(=) 
'fill the sack' 


B: yaatrind tumbusli 
wh=abl filli-tns-lsg 


‘with what shall I fill it?' 


In the case of Nonrealization, as against those of 
Elision, Ellipsis and Suppression, there is no element 
available, potential or optional, to fill in the functional 
Slots in the sentence. Thomas's definition of Nonrealization 
as ''the optional total absence of potential elements in a 
sentence'' (p.43) is, therefore, incorrect. So is Paul and 
Paterson's asseveration (1980: 279) that ''facultative players 


(used in a different sense from ours, and exemplified by 
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by-passive phrases- Giridhar) are not deleted. They are 
potentially available for inclusion in a specific syntactic 
context but this potential does not have to be realised.'' 
The last sentence of Paul and Paterson's quotation, in 


fact, makes no sense. The situations in sentences like 


163.1 Does your child eat on his own? 


163.2 Does this pen write? 


on the one hand and 


164 Does your child eat pork? 


on the other are crucially different. In the 'specific 
syntactic contexts' of 163.1 and 163.2, there is no 
element potentially available to fill in a putative direct 


object slot 


Further, in all the three question/answer pairs, namely 
dialogues 43, 44 and 45, the filler, for which there is 
clearly grammatical room, is lexically indeterminate. Both 
the interlocutors understand what could possibly go into the 
unrealized slot but none can really fill it with a lexical 


item. 


36266 A final generalised point about participant absence 
in Kannada is that indefinite arguments can not be deleted 
in Kannada. That is, NP's (filling whatever case) headed 


by an indefinite pronoun can neither be ‘ellipted', '‘elided' 


'suppresse 
"facultati 
the unacce 


NP's filli 


Indef 
165.1 


165.2 


Indef 
166 


Indef 
167.1 
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d', nor 'nonrealized'; nor are they subject to 
vity'. The following illustrations demonstrate 


ptability of the deletion of indefinite pronominal 


ng each of the eight primary case. roles. 
inite AGENT 
g. bandru === suloocna,/*yaaroo, bandru 
come—tns 
-3p1 (hon) 
'D. came! 'Suloochana, /*someone, came! 
%, bantu <s== naayi,/*eenoo, bantu 
'D, came' "the dog, /*something came! 
inite CAUSE 
kappu anta, /*yaatakkoo, avLu avung iSTa 
black she=nom he-dat like 


qut why-indf 

aaglilla 

become-tns=-neg = 
* 

‘he did not like her because she was dark, /because 


something which I don't know, ' 


Dp. avLu aviing iSTa aaglilla 
"he didn't like her g;' 
inite EXPERIENCER 

go. iSTa aaglilla avLu 

'B; didn't like her' 


avinaasge,/*yaargoo, iSTa aaglilla avLu 
‘Avinash, /Someone, didn't like her' 


of 
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167.2 Q. koopiskoNDru 
'P, got angry' 


f 


koodaNDa, /*yaaroo; koopiskoNDru 


* 
'Kodanda, /someone, got angry' 


Indefinite OBJECT 


168.1 g. bantu 'D, came! 
bass, /*eenoo bantu 'the bus/something came' 


168.2 aaditya g. maaDtaa idane 
"Aditya is doing g.' 


aaditya abge, /*eenoo maaDtaa idane 
‘Aditya is doing the cooking, /*something which 


I don't know! 
It is to be noted that OBJECTs surfacing as direct objects 
of verbs like maaDu 'do', tinnu ‘eat' do not undergo Non- 
realization. Nor do they undergo Elision, Suppression or 


Facultativity. They are subject only to Ellipsis so that 


sentences like 


169 avnu maaDkoLtaa idane 
he=-nom do-rflx—prg be-tns-3sgmasc 
tinkoLtaa 


eat-rflx-prg 
"he is doing ’ 
eating 
are not possible without discourse contexts to underpin 
them. Sentence 169 is an output of the ellipsis of the 


direct object, for example hoomwark 'homework' and paayasa 
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'a sweet fluid dish' respectively which must have appeared 


in (a) previous sentence(s) in the discourse. In sharp 


contrast, verbs like oodu ‘write’, bari 'write' can undergo 


Nonrealization so that sentences like 


170 avnu oodkoLtaa idane 
read-rflx-prog 


barkoLtaa 
write-rflx—prg 


"he is reading f 
writing 
could be the products either of Ellipsis or Nonrealization. 


In the case of Ellipsis, there has been an antecedant sentence 


where the direct object of oodkoLtaa / barkoLtaa has appeared. 
For example, 


Dialogue 48 


As avn noots barkoLtaa idaanaa 
he-nom notes write-rflx-prg be-tns-3sgmasc~Q 


‘is he writing notes?! 
Bo: (i) p, Os; barkoLtaa idane 


'S(=he) is writing @(=notes) ! 


(44) avn Dp. barkoLta idane avnu QD. barkoLtaa illa 


‘this man is writing @(=notes); that man is 
not (writing @(=notes))' 


In the case of Nonrealization, on the other hand, there is 
no intersentential context to trigger Nonrealization. Thus, 


to a question like 


171 avn een MaaDtaa idane 
he-nom what do-prg be~tns-3sgmasc 


‘what is he doing?! 
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one could respond with 


171.1 avn oodkoLtaa idane 
read-rflx-prg 


barkoLtaa 
write-rflx=-prg 


"he is reading, studying 
writing 


but not with 


171.2 avn tin(koL)taa idane 
eat-(rflx)-prg 


maaD(koL) taa 
do-(rflx)-prg 


‘he is eating : 
doing 
This is because the OBJECT arguments, surfacing as direct 


objects, of tinnu ‘eat' and maaDu 'do' are not subject to 


the process of Nonrealization while those of bari 'write' 


and oodu ‘read' are. Further, with 'nonrealized' absences, 
one could juxtapose an assertion of the action with an 
assertion of the lack of speaker=knowledge about the 


"nonrealized absence’. 


172 foodkoLta idaLe een oodkoLta\l, idaLe 
read-rflx-prg be-tns- what barkoLta 
barkoLta 3sgfem 


write-rflx-prg 


anta gottilla 
qut be known=neg 


‘she is reading, ey » L don't know 
on ting 
what she is reading, seni) : 
ee 
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Such juxtaposition is not possible with verbs in whose case 


Nonrealization does not trigger argument absence: 


¥*173 et idaLe een tintaa i idaLe anta gottill 
a a 


maaDta maaDta 
"she is ae (something), I don't know 
doing 
what she is aS 
doing 


Indefinite INSTRUMENT 


174 hoLLa holeyantig Qo. hoDda 
Holla-nom(=%) pariah-dat hit-tns-3sgmasc (=) 


"Holla hit the pariah with p.' 


hoLLa holeyaniig meTTal; /*yaatrallo; hoDda 
slippers=-loc something— 
loc-indf 


"Holla hit the pariah with slippers, /*something} 


Indefinite LOCUS 


175 iiruLLli Dp. iTTidaLe 
onions-acc (=) keep-tns-asp-3sgfem 
‘she has kept onions g,' 


iiruLLi Dabbdall;/*elloo; iTTidaLe 
‘she has kept the onions in the box, /*somewhere, ' 


Indefinite SOURCE 


176 naan avung §. iskoTTe 
I=-nom he-dat take-give—tns-lsg 


'I got it from Q, and gave it: to him' 


ae ~. VW 
naan avulng iiswaran hattra./*yaaratranoo 
who-near=indf 
iskoTTe 


'I got it from Eswara, /*someone, and gave it 
to him' 
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Indefinite GOAL 


177 avn Q. koTTa 
he-nom give-tns-3sgmasc (=0) 


"he gave it to g;' 


avn kooTig,/*yaargoo,; koTTa 
"he gave it to Koti,/to “somebody, ' 


Illustrative Examples 


More illustrative examples of the five kinds of 
participant absence in Kannada follow. They illustrate 


the deletion only of propositional cases. 


ELLIPSIS 
All case roles can be ellipted 


(i) AGENT 


178 Dp; musDi toLkota idaLe 
mug~acc(=0) wash-rflx-prg be-tns-3sgfem 


"Dp; is washing her mug! 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


ais mitnas . een maaDtaa idaLe 
Mina-nom(=$) what do-prg  be-tns-3sgfem 


‘what is Mina, doing?' 


(ii(i)) CAUSE and EXPERIENCER 


179 Q. 5; siTT bantu een maaDtane 
anger—= come-tns what do-tns- 
nom ~3sgneut 3sgmasc 


"(he) got angry (but) what could he do?! 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 
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179a_ avL ahambhaavukk,; avnug.. siTTu barlilwaa 


she-gen anger come-neg- 
brass-dat he-dat anon. “tns=0 


‘didn't he get angry because of her impudence?' 


(iv) OBJECT 


180 Qo. ellig karkoND hoogli 
wh=-dat take-rflx-inj go-opt 


'where shall I take g,2" 
Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


180a ill beejaarante elligaadruu karkoND 
here boredom-qut wh-dat-cnc take-rflx-¢nj 


hoogoo ivuLna, 
Jo-+MPS9  she=acc 
‘it seems she is bored here, take her; somewhere' 
181 QD; bantu 
come-tns-3sgneut 


'P, came! 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


18la_ bass. bantu 
bieenom come-tns-—3sgneut 


‘did the bus; come?! 


(v) INSTRUMENT 


182 g. maaDudre eenu 
do-tns=-cnd what 


"what if (I) do p,?! 
Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


182a aa bleeDal. Seev MaaDbeeDa 
that Bisdextes shave do-proh 


‘don't shave with that blade' 
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183 naa @. bariyodilla 
I=-nom write-grnd—-nog 


'I won't write g.' 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


183a ii pennal. bari 


this pen~loc write-impsg(=4) 


‘write with this pen, ' 


(vi) Locus 


184 %. iTtTe 
keep-tns-lsg 


1 1 
I kept Qo. 
Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


184a_ bacctil manel, iDu 
bath aycec the keep-impsg (=) 


"keep (it) in the bathroom, ' 


185 go. karde 
fry-tns-lsg 


'(I) fried p.' 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


185a baaNlilee, kari 
frying pan-loc-emph fry-impsg(=$) 
‘fry in the frying pan itself,’ 


(vii) SOURCE 


186 g; bandu ellig hoogidde 
come-cnj where go-tns-—asp-2sg 


‘having come from Dg, where had you gone?! 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 
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186a bengLuurind, aagle bande 


i 
Bangalore-abl then~emph come-tns—lsg 


'I came from Bangalore, quite some time back' 
(viii) GOAL 


187 @. hoog een maaDtiya 
go-inj what do-tns-2sg 


'what will you do going to g.?' 
Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


187a naa naaLe hosuurg, hoogtini 
I-nom tomorrow Heaursaat go-tns-lsg 


'I will go to Hosur, tomorrow' 


188 d; koTT raSiiti iskoLLilwaa 
give-cnj receipt-acc(=$) take-rflx—neg—Q 


"having given Dp; didn't you got a receipt?! 


Inter alia the antecedent sentence could be 


188a klaarge hatt rupaay,; koTTe 
clerk-dat ten rupee-pl give-tns-lsg 
(=9)-acc (=f) 


'I gave the clerk ten rupees, ' 


FACULTATIVITY 


Only spatial SOURCE and GOAL seem subject to 


facultativity 
SOURCE 
189 = angada @ hooda 
Angada—nom(=) go-tns~3sgmasc (=) 


'Angada went away (= from the place of the 
speech act)! 
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GOAL 
190 ~—s biina ~ bandlu 
Bina-nom(=@) come-tns—3sgfem 
‘Bina came ~ (= to the place of the speech act)' 
ELISION 


Only AGENT, EXPERIENCER, OBJECT, LOCUS and GOAL are 
subject to Elision. Obviously only those roles which are 
neutralised as the nonthird person surface subject undergo 
self-defining elision. Rules triggering self-defining 
elision, therefore, operate after the rule of Subject 
Formation (SFR 1). This is not true of Conventional 


Elision. 


(a) Conventional Elision 
(i) AGENT subject 


191 @ mindraa 
take bath-tns-2pl1-Q 


'did @ =you. take bath?' 

*he 
(ii) OBJECT 
192 eNNe hacckoND  huyko/erko 
oil-acc(=$) smear-rflx-cnj pouronto-rflx— 
impsg (=) 

‘pour @ =water (onto body) (=take bath) 

*milk 


after smearing it with oil' 
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(iii) EXPERIENCER 


193. @ gottu 1d =I know! 
*he 


(iii) LOCUS 


194 promis TuutpeesT iTTidiraa 4) 
promise toothpaste~acc(=$) keep-tns—- — 
asp~you(p1) 
"have you kept 'Promise' toothpaste 
g =in your shop 2! 
*at home 


*at the office 
*at your friend's shop 


(iv) GOAL 
195s naa kaLsid pustka @ sigtaa 
I=-nom send=-tns book=- get-tns- 
~rel nom(=) 3sgneut—Q 
'did ¢ =you get the 
*he 


*your father 


book that I sent?' 


(b) -Self-defining Elision 
(i) AGENT subject 


196 @ uNDaa 
take food-tns-2sg—Q 
'did @ |= you(sg) take food?' 
*he 
*you(pl) 
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(ii) EXPERIENCER subject 


197 § hedurtiraa 
be afraid-tns-2p1-Q 


'§@ j =are you afraid?! 
*is he 


SUPPRESSION 


As mentioned earlier, the AGENT (of the active sentence), 
CAUSE, EXPERIENCER and OBJECT can not be suppressed. All 
other propositionals and modals can be suppressed. It may 
be pointless to adduce examples here since any sentence may 
be considered suppressive, if an element which is a part of 
speaker-—knowledge does not find overt manifestation. Thus, 

a sentence like 


198 avLu hoodlu 
she-nom go=-tns-3sgfem 


‘she went away' 
might possibly have undergone advertent (or inadvertent?) 
suppression with respect to INSTRUMENT, SOURCE, GOAL and 
Time, the last named being a modal, circumstantial role: 


198a = avLu - namm maneyind hatt gaNTeg 
she-nom we=-gen house-abl_ ten hour-dat 


tann maneg ‘kaarul hoodlu 
self-gen house-dat car-loc go-tns-3sgfem 


'she went from our house to hers at 10 o'clock 
in a car' 


NONREALIZATION 
Only CAUSE (dialogue 43), OBJECT surfacing as direct 
object (dialogue 44) and INSTRUMENT (dialogue 45) are 


subject to Nonrealization. 
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*p72Uu0d eee 


enbotetp 

auy 
anbotetp qinzstp anboTetp 
84} QInzsTp anboTetp ayy ATTe@OTdGAZ By}. qznysTp 
ATsnotzies q2inysStp ION saouesqe z0uU pasu 
saouesqe Od saouasgqe @ATIER saouaesqe 
paztTeaeruou paessarddns -TnoeF 02 pe ydtTta 
0% passarppe 0} passarppe aenboTetp au} qinysTp sasuaesqe pessemppe 0. passaerppe 
suotysanb suoTzsenb SATSTTS OF passazppe suotysaenb suot}saenb suotz7senb 
sobueuoxe saHueyoxe sabueyoxe 
sabueyoxo Teqzraa usado Teqzraa usedo Teqzraa usedo 
TeqIaa ues STyy ued SsTtyy }OU UeDS STUY 
uado ues sTtuy ‘9 arnzees *g arnyzeaz *g arnzeasz 
*‘g arnyeasz fo JO yoUS sabueyoxes Teqraa uado sO yoUS jo yous 
yzousdn ue se -dn ue se ued stu *g arnzeaez fo yOUuSdN ue se -~dn ue se - dn ue se 
s,uep szuap syuap spuepes 
-a0a jue OU ~a9a73uUe OU ~s0a zuUe oU -azue 3AWOS 
sasoddnseid sasoddnsaid szUuapsecazue ou sasoddnsazd sasoddnsard sasoddnsard 

L 9 G v e A T 


(*pyuos) atqey 
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saouazuas 


saouezuas SATLELTNIEF saouazuas 

seouazUues aatssarddns HuTpusazze TeOTdTITa 
;PeZTTeeruoU, HuTpuaz ze ssau satued 
HButTpuazze ssaupsz ~-pazyeounr}, -wooose ssau 
ssaupazeounzr ~eounzz fo jo HbutTeaz ~pezeounr3 
JO HuttTeezs HutjTeaes ray saouezuas rayeeds jo BUTT 
rayeads aatzeu -eads aat eu ®SATSTTS HuTpuszze ssseupazeounr} fo @ATZTEU OCU —daz Tayeads 
ou ST dTdYX OU ST arayUy HutjToeas Tayeads aatyeu ou ST azrauz St arauy aATLEU e 


°93a aoueh 


"92a aodueHatea —d Ta *‘Aouepunp 

*AQuepunpar -azr jo suos 

JO suoTtyer ~edI TOF paz 

-aptsuos Aq ~TTeeT aq you 

ueyy rayzer peau TeT1UIa4 

aaToYUS -~od ayy 3znqg 

-rayeeds Ter ‘anoqe st 

-azyeTtun Aq UOT}dO BATY 

pazeHb6t1 st peztTeszr you ~eoTUNUWOS 

yzed aduajUas UOTLeZTTeeTZ ATTeOTdAy ST ayy YeEUM ST 

TetTzusyod syzt pue yred 2T ynq ‘y2ed yoTuM red 

ou st azrayy aouazUAaS aouezUSesS TeTY aouezUasS 

‘(6utyeeads jo Tetzuszod peztTeer you ATTeotdAy st 3T yNq -uazod e aq TetT}uUS 0d 

ZTauuew e UT) e st erayy qzred asouazuas TeT}USa} Od e ST aTaUZ pPTNOD arauy e st arauy 
L 9 G v € %} T 


(*pyzuo0s) atqer 
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3.6 Cases and Classification of Verbs 


Verbs in a language can be classified in terms either 
of their valency or the nature of the players. They fall 
into different semantic-syntactic classes according either 
to the number of (propositional) places they ‘open' in 
sentences or the kind of (propositional) players they induce 
into sentences of which they are the structural centres. 

One has, on the former parameter, one-place verbs, two-place 
verbs and so on. On the latter parameter, one has AGENT 
verbs, EXPERIENCER verbs and so on, the verb class taking 
its name from the case role that is subjectivised either 

as a nominative or a dative. The two classifications 
criss-cross: an AGENT verb, for instance, could be two-place 
or three-place while two-place verb could be an AGENT verb 


’ or an EXPERIENCER verb and so on. 


Qualitatively, Kannada verbs fall into three classes: 
AGENT verbs, EXPERIENCER verbs and OBJECT verbs. Verbs 
which have the case role AGENT coded in the nominative are 
AGENT verbs, those which have the case role EXPERIENCER 
coded either in the nominative (noncompound verbs) or in 
the dative (animated EXPERIENCERs in the case of compound 
verbs and state EXPERIENCERs in the case of noncompounds) 
are EXPERIENCER verbs, and those noncognitive verbs which 
have the case role OBJECT coded in the nominative are OBJECT 


verbs. In a sentence like 
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199 nanag koDugu gottu 
Iedat Kodagu=nom be known 


'I know Kodagu' 
the OBJECT surfaces as the nominative, but the verb is a 


stative EXPERIENCER verb of cognition. 


Each of these verb-classes is further subclassified 
quantitatively, and still further subclassified qualitatively. 
In the following diagrammatic sketch of verb typology in 
Kannada, A stands for AGENT, E for EXPERIENCER, C for CAUSE, 
O for OBJECT, L for LOCUS, I for INSTRUMENT, S for SOURCE 
and G for GOAL. The discrepancy. between the number 
of places and the number of players in some verb-classes 
is due to a type of participant absence which has been 


called 'Nonrealization' (see 3.5.5) 
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Illustrative Examples 


AGENT verbs 


one=place 
malagu 
iiju 
naDi 
two-place 
AO 
nooDu 
haaDu 
maaDu 
aaDu 
AS 
hoogu 
AG 
baa 


three-place 


AIO . 
kattarusu 


heccu 
kollu 
kaDi 


AOL 
iDu 


addu 


aayu 
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"cut! 
‘mince! 
'kill' 


'cut;hack' 


'keep' 
‘dip; dunk; souse' 


"sort out; choose! 
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AOG 
heeLu ‘"say' 
annu "say' 
arike maaDu ‘request; make a supplication to' 
keeLu ‘ask! 


EXPERIENCER verbs 


= hedru 'be afraid/funky/scared; fear' 
heesu . ‘recoil at' 
meccu "warm to; like' 
iSTa paDu 'like' 
OE 
gottu ‘be known! 


OBJECT verbs 


one=-place: (a) zero-player 
guDtigu 'thunder' 


mincu "flash (as lightning) ' 
(b) one-player 
biLticu "blanch! 
as in 


200 baalu biLtickoNDa 
"Balu blanched! 


oNUgu ‘dry up! 
as in 
201 baTTe oNugdoo ‘the clothes dried up' 


Note that if the subjects in the sentences 
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202 maisuur bantu 
lit. 'Mysore (a toponym) came' 


and 203 maisuur hooytu 

lit. 'Mysore (a toponym) went away' 
are not analysed as syntactically foregrounded GOAL and 
SOURCE respectively, the verbs in these sentences are OBJECT 
verbs, the subjects being then looked upon as subjectivised 
OBJECTs 


iru ‘be! 


as in 


204 naan idiinallaa 
I-nom be=tns-lsg=neg 


'I am there, for you 
you to make use of, to suffer or something, 
amn't I?! 
two=place (a) one=-player 
bari ‘write’ 
as in 
205.1 ii pen baritadaa 


‘does this pen write?! 


205.2 ivru haaDtaraa 


"does he sing?' (in the sense of capacity) 


Sentence 205.2 means something like 


"he doesn't look like a singer, or 
I didn't think he was a singer, 
can he really sing?'- 


(b) two-player 


Oc 
teri ‘open' 


as 


OE 


as 


as 


as 


OL 


as 


OS 


as 


in 


206 


in 


207 


in 


208 


in 


209 


in 


210 


in 


211 
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gaaLig baagll teritu 
‘the door opened because of the wind' 


baa ‘come! 


nanag angaami bartade 
I-dat Angami-nom(=%) come-tns-3sgneut 


'I know Angami' 


iru ‘be! 


avnge ahankaara ittu 
he-dat arrogance-nom(=%) be-tns-3sgneut 


‘he had arrogance' 


biiLu 'fall' 


biddappanuig ninne ond kanas bittan-te 
Biddappa—dat yesterday one dream fall-tns- 
-nom 3sgneut-qut 


‘yesterday Biddappa dreamt a dream, it seems' 


iru 'be! 


naan baccl mane waddend 


ri an ane the bathroom? 


hoogu ‘go! 


bass hooytu 
bus=nom go-tns-—3sgneut 


"the bus went away' 
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OG 
baa ‘come' 


as in 


212 bass bantu 
bus=nom come-tns-3sgneut 


'the bus came! 


three-place 


OCE 
baa ‘come! 
as in 
213.1 avn maatge nanag siTTu bantu 
he-gen words-dat I-dat anger-nom come-tns- 
3sgneut 
'I got angry because of his words' 
213.2 maDikeeri caLig manug jvara bantu 
Madikeri-gen cold- Manu- fever come~tns— 
weather dat -nom 3sgneut 
-dat (=9) 
‘Manu developed fever because of the cold 
weather of Madikeri' 
OES 
kaaNu ‘be visible' 
as in 
214 avnge  adu allinda kaaNtadaa 
he-dat that-nom there-abl be visible-tns-— 


Ssgneut—Q 
‘is it visible to him from there?! 


3.7 Roles and Rules 


3.7.1 Base Rules (BR's) 


BRl S—> P+M 
BR2 P—> (C)+V 


where C stands for ‘propositional case' 
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BR3 M-—> oma, ee +Cm +..-Cm +AUX 


out. frout, frout, 


where Cm symbolizes '‘outer' modal 


out 


; t ! 
roles and CMe pout symbolizes 'far outer 


modal roles, and Aux stands for 
tense, aspect, mood, negation... 


BRA maa 


BR5a.l V action 


ae2 Vien etin ——> process 
state 


bel Visction 7? J EXP 
OBJ 


b.2 Meehan —> | AGT 
OBJ 


cel VAGT A 
AIO 
AOL 
AOG 


C.2 Vexp ———> CE 
OE 


C.3 Voss > 6) 
OE 
OL 
OS 
OCE 
OES 
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BR6 NP ———> ]( i) (adj)-N 
( ii) S-NP 
(iii) S 
The six Base rules are intrinsically and conjunctively 
ordered. That is, they apply one after the other, and not 
independently or all at once. Since we know the number 
and names of case roles in Kannada, we might as well have 


an ordered base case representation generated by a rule like 
BR P——> (C+<A>+E+0+S+G+I+L)+V 


in place of BR2. But then one can not have C being rewritten 
as in BR4 because C symbolizing ‘propositional case' would 
not have appeared in previous rules. BR3 expanding 
M(odality) reflects the fact that some modal roles are 
integral parts of the role structures of verbs (see 3.2). 
BRS expands V. The subrules under BRS are in point of fact 
a kind of semantic selectional rules, BRSa being borrowed 
partly from Chafe (1970:101). They rewrite the verb in 
terms of its selectional features (BR5a), in terms of the 
type it belongs to which the selectional features determine 
(BR5b) and in terms of the individual roles the verb type 
triggers (BR5c). With respect to one another BR5a,b and c 
are conjunctively ordered. But the subrules in BRSb and 
BRSc are disjunctively ordered while those in BRD5a are 
conjunctively ordered. That is, BR5a.2 can apply only 


after BR5a.l1 does whereas BRSc.3, for instance, can apply 
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independently of BR5c.1l and BR5Sc.2. BR4 states that case 
could be filled either by an NP or an S the latter of which, 
true to the recursive nature of BR's, could be rewritten 

by BRl. BR6 expresses the generation of different kinds 
of NP. In particular, BR6i generates an NP with a 
prenominal lexical adjective, BR6ii a relative participial 


construction and BR6iii a gerundial. 
3.7.2 Lexical Redundancy Rules (LRR's) 


LRR's further specify the verb in terms of lexical 
features which have a syntactic basis. They are redundancy 
rules in that they express certain shared information of a 
category, which does not count as independent information. 
Expressed in terms of binary features, they bear on the 
syntactic behaviour of verbs. LRR's are formulated here 
primarily to facilitate the appearance of such features in 


lexical entries of verbs which are documented in Chapter 4. 


LRR1. V ——>> [+cause] 

LRR2 Vecsuse ——»_~=—s_ [+ transitive] 
LARS V_y ——— > = ([-pass(ive) ] 
LRR4 Vie ——>» [pass] 

LRRS Vepaee ——>) i ([+impass] 


‘impass' stands for ‘impersonal passive’. In impersonal 
passive sentences, AGENT can not surface either optionally 


or potentially. LRR1 triggers causativization and LRR4 
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and LRR5 signal 'registration' in the verb for personal 


and impersonal passivization respectively. 


3.8 From Underlying Structure to Surface Structure 


3.8.1 Rules of Syntactic Foregrounding (SFR's) and of 
Case Hierarchy 


These are mapping rules which transform the underlying 
structure as surface structure. They are obligatory 


'feature-changing' rules. 


There are three SFR's. They are 

1. Subject Formation (SFR 1) 

2 Direct Object Formation (SRF 2) 
and 3.  ge-Nominal Formation (SFR 3)" 
Two of them namely, SFR 1 and SFR 2,are fed by rules of 
case hierarchy. There could be no hierarchy rule to feed 


SFR 3 because there is only one case role that undergoes it. 


3.8.1.1 Subject Formation 


SFR 1 Subject Formation marks the case element 
selected by S(ubject) S(election) H(ierarchy) 
R(ule)1l with the syntactic function feature 
of [+ @ sbj] and the case element selected by 
SSHR2 with the syntactic function feature of 
[+ge sbj] 


V 
SSHR1 A>O> a exp (nc) 
| exp(c) 
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where a > b means that b is the role selected 
c 

d 
means that either of the two roles in braces 


viz., c or d is the role selected (subject 
further to conditions stated) if and only if 
b is not present 


if and only if a is not present and b > 


SSHR1 states that if the proposition contains an AGENT, AGENT 
and no other case role that may be present is selected to 
undergo SFR1 i.e., to become the nominative subject; if the 
proposition does not contain an AGENT but contains an OBJECT, 
OBJECT and no other case role that may be present is selected 
to undergo SFR1; if the proposition does not contain an 
OBJECT, but contains either an EXPERIENCER or a CAUSE or 
both, EXPERIENCER is selected to undergo SFR1 if the verb 
(which is obligatorily an EXPERIENCER verb) is a noncompound 
lexical item whereas it is the case role of CAUSE that is 


eligible to undergo SFR1 if the verb is a compound. 


215.1 heDmeeSTrige naanuhedtirde 
headmaster-dat TI-nom fear-tns-lsg 


215.2 heDmeeSTrig naan iSTa aade 
liking become-tns-—lsg 


(215.1 'I was/got afraid of the headmaster' 

215.2 'I came to be liked by the headmaster') 
The verbs in 215.1 and 215.2 have identical case structures 
in that both of them harbour the roles, CAUSE and 
EXPERIENCER. But they differ in the way the roles pattern 


syntactically. As SSHR1 predicts, being an argument of a 
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noncompound or single-element verb in 215.1, EXPERIENCER 

is selected to undergo SFR1 and become the nominative subject. 
The nominative nominal in 215.1 is an EXPERIENCER nominal. 

On the other hand, since the verb is a compound in 215.2, 
CAUSE rather than EXPERIENCER is selected to undergo SFR1 

and become the nominative subject: the nominative nominal 


in 215.2 is a CAUSE nominal. 


The only proviso that SSHR1 is subject to is that if 
more independent evidence clinches the issue in favour of 


treating the nominative subjects in 


216 maisuur hooytu 
Mysore=nom went 


and 217 maisuur bantu 
Mysore=nom came 


as subjectivised SOURCE and GOAL respectively, then SSHR1 


would be in need of a radical revision 
SSHR2 E / - verbless predicate / 


SSHR2 does not state a hierarchy as there is only one role 
involved. It states that EXPERIENCER is the role that 
undergoes SFR1 to be marked [+ge subject] i.e., to become 
the dative subject of the sentence when the predicate is 
structurally complete without a regular verb. Note that 
when the content of experience is realized as a full-fledged 
verb, EXPERIENCER surfaces as the nominative subject(SSHR1). 


A sentence like 
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218 heemaLtig hedurke 
Hema-dat fear 


illustrates the operation of SFR1 after being fed by 
SSHR2. 218 is a sentence with a dative subject and a- 
nominative nominal which is a predication about the (dative) 


subject and which is expressive of the content of experience. 
3.8.1.2 Direct Object Formation 


SFR2 Direct Object Formation marks the case element 
selected by D(irect) O(bject) S(election) 
H(ierarchy) R(ule) with the syntactic function 
feature of [+DO] 


(i) Ss | (i)  biDu | 
DOSHR O> (44) G _ |(4i)  taltipy 

ei ae | | iopeeee 

(ii) L 


DOSHR states that if the proposition contains the case 
role OBJECT, OBJECT and no other case role that may be 
present is selected to become the Direct Object of the 
sentence, failing which SOURCE, and no other case role 
that may be present is selected to become the Direct 
Object if the predicate is the verb biDu ‘leave'; GOAL 
and no other case role that may be present is selected 

to be the Direct Object if taltipu 'reach' is the predicate- 
word; INSTRUMENT or LOCUS and no other case role that may 
be present is selected to be the Direct Object if the 
predicate-word is the verb upyoogsu ‘use’. Sentences 
219.1, 219.2, 219.3, 219.4 and 219.5 illustrate SFR2 and 
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the feeding rule, DOSHR. 


219.1 bangaaramma bengLuur nooDidlu 
Bangaramma-nom(=%) Bangalore- see-tns-3sgfem 
acc (= 


'Bangaramma saw Bangalore’ 


219.2 bassu biDadina hatt gaNTeg biDtu 
bus-nom Bidadi-acc ten hour-dat leave-tns- 
3sgneut 


'the bus left Bidadi at 10 o'clock' 
219.3 bassu tagDuurna hatt gaNTeg tallptu 


bus-nom Tagadur-acc ten hour-dat reach-tns- 
3sgneut 


‘the bus reached Tagadur at 10 o'clock’ 


219.4 gauDa gooDe hattakk eeNi upyoogusde 
Gowda-nom wall- climb- ladder use-tns— 
(=) acc(=%) prp -acc 3sgmasc(=9) 


=I 


'the Gowda used a ladder to scale the wall' 


219.5 oodakk ii ruum upyoogusko 
read-prp this room-acc use-rflx—impsg(=$) 


‘use this room for studying’ 


None of the other propositional roles, namely, 


CAUSE, AGENT and EXPERIENCER undergoes SFR2. 
3.8.1.3 ge-Nominal Formation(?) 


The nomenclature of the third syntactic foregrounding 
rule is a worrisome issue. The term 'ge-nominal Formation' 
is too broad. Not all ~ge nominals in the language are 
cases of syntactically foregrounded case role. For instance, 


INSTRUMENT is marked by “ge in the marked case, as in 
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22D raacappa railtg hooda 
Rachappa-nom(=$) train-dat go-tns—3sgmasc(=$) 


"Rachappa went by train' 
but raillig 'by train' in 220 is certainly NOT a syntactically 
foregrounded INSTRUMENT, Alternative names which suggest 
themselves are 'GOAL=-nominal Formation' and 'Indirect- 
Object Formation’. But these are not satisfactory either. 
GOAL in 'GOAL=nominal Formation' is a semantic category, 
but here the rule is intended to be a syntactic one. 
Indirect-Object Formation, on the other hand, is too narrow. 
It does not cover syntactic structures which have so much 
in common with those that have indirect-objects in them. 
In 221 below, only the first sentence has an indirect 
object in it. 221.2 and 221.3 do have a ~ge nominal but 
which is not an indirect object. But all the ~ge nominals 
in 221.1, 221.2 and 221.3 express what semantically and 
syntactically is the same case role. The verbs which 
harbour them take an OBJECT and a 'path' which is an outer 


modal role. None of the “ge nominals can be relativised: 


221.1 naan  huDugling koTTe 
I-nom boy=dat give-tns-lsg 


'I gave (it) to the boy’ 
221.2 naan huDuganlg heeLde 
* I-nom boy=-dat say-tns-lsg 
'I said to the boy' 
221.3 naan  huDugiing kaLtiisde 
I-nom boy-dat send-tns-lsg 
'I sent (it) to the boy' 
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221.4 naan huDugiin hattra hoode 
I-nom boy-gen near go-tns-lsg 


'I went to the boy’ 


3.8.1.4 Order of Application 


SFR's are extrinsically and conjunctively ordered. 


They apply in the following order 


l. SFR1 
2. SFR2 
3. SFR3 


While SFR1 never applies vacuously, SFR2 and SFR3 could, 
Given below is an instance of the rules applying in the 
wrong order and therefore leading to ungrammatical structures. 
Consider 219.3. Underlying 219.3 is the case structure 


given in 219.3a 


219.3a P 


OBJECT GOAL V 


talupu 


The output of the rules SFR2 and SFR1 applying in that 

order is difficult to construct as there is no role available 
for Subject Formation (SFR1), OBJECT being preempted to be 
the Direct Object by SFR2: 


*219.3, bassna ? talliptu 
t ? ] 
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The output of the rules SFR1 and SFR3 applying in that 
order (and of the later SPAR's) is the structure in 219.3(45) 


¥219.3(53) bass tagDuurge taluptu 
= Tagadur—dat 


'the bus reached Tagadur' 
The output of the rules SFR1, SFR2 and SFR3 applying in 


that order (SFR3 applying vacuously) is the right structure: 


bass tagaDuur taltipu 
OBJECT GOAL V 


{) srr 
dj sFR2 


bass|+sbj] tagaDuur[+DO] taliipu 


bass[+sbj] tagaDuur taltipu 


SFR3 applying vacuously and later the application of SPAR's 
results in the right surface structure 


bass tagaDuur taltiptu 


3.8.2 Case Role Deletion Rules (CRDR's) 


CRDR's formalise whatever was discussed in 3.5. 


CRDR 1 KX cCRx VKX CR x VK 
12 3 4 5 6 
==> 1 2 3 9 5 6 
1 


conditions: (1) 1 = 4 i.e., and 4 have identical 


reference 
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(2) 1 = ( CAU 


(3) l is not indefinite 


CRDR2 3M CR x v Kw 
i: 23 
== g 2 3 


conditions: (1) 1 is '‘understood' in terms of 
the type that 3 belongs to 
GOL 
(3) 1 is not indefinite 


CRDR3 XX ¥% CR x V KK 
12 3 
=> $2 3 


conditions: (1) 1 is 'understood' in terms either 
of a convention of language use 
or of information copied and coded 


in 3 
(2) 1= AGT 
EXP 
, OBJ 
GOL 
Loc 


(3) Ll is not indefinite 
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CRDR4 R*CRxV KK 
12°3 
== $23 
conditions: (1) unilateral speaker-—decision 
(2) l= CAU 
AGT 
EXP 


(the illustrative three dots symbolize 
the fact that any case role is subject 
to this deletion rule) 


(3) 1 is not indefinite 


CRDR1 explains ‘ellipsis', CRDR2 'facultativity', CRDR3 
‘elision', CRDR4 ‘suppression’. These are optional rules. 
'Nonrealization', the fifth mode of participant deletion 

in Kannada was not formalised as a rule above, because, as 
we saw, it is not clear what is deleted. If it is 
formalised, however, it would look like the following. It 


would be an obligatory rule. 


CRDR5 ¥ X CR x V X*¥ 
1 2 3 
==> g 2 3 


conditions: (1) the interlocutors share the 


knowledge of 1 although it is 


indeterminate 
(2) l= CAU 
OBJ 
INS 


(3) 1 is not indefinite 
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3.8.3 Suffix/Postposition Assignment Rules (SPAR's) 


These rules which apply late give the underlying 


roles phonological content. The suffixes are those of 


Modern Colloquial Kannada in nonsentence-final positions. 


See 3.1.4 for their equivalents in noncolloquial Kannada 


(4) 


( ii) 


(vi) 


sfx 


sfx 


sfx 


sfx 


sfx 


sfx 


> 
—— > 


—? 


g, -u f NP esbj] ad 
ge / NPreoty 


kkeo -animate for motion verbs 
Ug +animate for nonmotion verbs 
[EXP ] 
[CAU | 


@, unn, n(a) / NPI +Do | ~ 
ind / NP . 
[INS 444 
[CAU] when the verb is|+stative] 
[Sou | 
Las NPr roc] 
[INS1 0674 


[INS 444 


[GOL] of motion verbs 
+animate 


hattra / NP 


[SOU] of nonmotion verbs 
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( vii) pp —> munde- balagaDe 
hinde  eDugaDe / NP = 
meele  tenkantikk [ GOL | 
keLge muuDalakk | Loc } 
oLuge 
horuge 
(viii) sfx vareg 
_ / NP ad 
pp tanaka 
[GOL snged 


3.9 To summarise, this chapter first of all elucidated 
explicit criteria by which case roles could be discovered 
in a language, the Dialogue Test being the most crucial of 
these. It then established CAUSE, AGENT, EXPERIENCER, 
OBJECT, INSTRUMENT, LOCUS, SOURCE and GOAL as system 
primitives in Kannada. After eliminating probable 
candidates for propositional casehood, it proceeded to 
explicate each of these eight case roles including their 
syntactic correlates. Using syntactic tests to determine 
the emic status of participant roles, it documented 
intraparticipant variety. Thereafter, participant absence 
where five kinds of participant absence were discovered, 
cases and classification of verbs were discussed. The 
next sections, namely Roles and Rules, which formalized 
Base rules, Redundancy Rules, and from Underlying structure 
to surface structure, which formalized mapping rules 

Case Role Deletion Rules and Suffix/Postposition Ree a nuent 
Rules made for an automaton generating grammatical case 


structures of Kannada. 
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Notes 


l. It is however not strictly sufficient in that it 
does not strain out cases whose incidence is predicted by 
a logical rule and which could be expressed linguistically 


by a redundancy rule. 


2e Some languages explicitly recognize that INSTRUMENT 
is //+controlled//. In Malayalam, a cognate Dravidian 
language, for instance, the INSTRUMENT marker is the 
fossilized conjunctive participial form of the verb koL 
‘to take in one's hands'. In Kannada also, tagoNDu 
"having taken' plays the role of a case marker, of INSTRUMENTs 


of nonmotion, nonobject-creating verbs: 


le. cappli tagoNDu hoDiri 
re as take-cnj hit-imp(pl) 
(2 -1(i) 
loc 
‘hit somebody having taken in one's cE 
{ with 
Slippers! 


3. In fact, indefinite arguments can not be deleted 
in Kannada except arguably via Nonrealization which is a 
type of participant absence in Kannada. As we will argue 
in 3.5.5, even in the case of Nonrealization, it is difficult 
to speak of deletion at all. See 3.5.6 for examples of the 


obligatoriness of indefinite arguments filling various cases 
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4. Since there is nothing totally arcane about these 
concepts of case roles, we desist from defining them until 


later. 


oe As it does here, henge "how’ often addresses the 


CAUSE argument rather than the Manner argument. 


6. Interestingly enough, it appears that aspect and 
semantic valency of some, if not all, verbs are related. 
For instance, in dialogue 6, if the dialogue-opener was 


in the perfective aspect as in 


2 beLeyella haaLaagide 
‘crops have all got buggered up' 
the answer 
2a nanag gottilla 
'I don't know' 
would be perfectly acceptable, suggesting that CAUSE is 
optional. This is not pursued here further except to 
assume without discussion that sentences in the simple 
past tense, which is the tense of the action proper of 
narrative discourse, give out the right clues as to 
semantic verbal valency. Two further points about the 
Dialogue Test that are obvious are (a) the dialogue- 
opener should be a nonquotative sentence and (b) that it 
should not have a first person pronoun as its subject. 
Quotative clauses represent hearsay or second-hand knowledge, 


and in the case of sentences with first person pronominal 
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subjects, the speaker knows everything about the action. 


Ts A sentence like 


3 naanuu makkaL jote seerkoNDe 
I-incl-nom children with join-rflx-tns-lsg | 


'I joined the children too! 


does not exemplify a prototypical comitative. 


8. In hotels, for instance, even if the manager has 
seen you break the glass by accident rather than by design, 


you would be required to make good the loss. 


9. Or, indeed, as any one of its actants, one is 
tempted to say. But the syntactic mode of expressing 
the mood of Capacity in Kannada discussed recently marks 


the dative subject of the verb aagu exclusively as AGENT. 


- 10. This was a sentence found in PRAJAVANI, a major 
Kannada daily newspaper of 30th July 1987, p.e4, col.2, 
para 4. ‘Ungrammatical' sentences continue to be written 


(and spoken) despite grammars and grammarians! 


ll. AGENT and CAUSE can, however, cooccur in causative 


sentences. 


12. This is the coinage in a seminal paper on the 
subject. That paper is Thomas 1979. We will make do 
with the coinage although it is inadequate for the following 
reasons: Other kinds of linguistic absence are 


nonrealizations too, but they are potentially realizable 
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while the absence under discussion is not realized under 
any circumstances. And nonrealization implies that there 
is something to be realized while there is, in fact, 


nothing to be realized. 


13s While first and second person AGENT and OBJECT 
subjects are subject to self-defining elision, third person 
AGENT and OBJECT subject are not. Third person pronouns 
can only be ‘'elipted', and never ‘elided'. The sentence 


4 @ hooda 
go~tns-—3sgmasc(=9) 


'(he) went! 
has no unique, unmarked interpretation provided by the 
language system. It is grammatical only if the absent NP 
can be reconstructed from the discourse context. In other 
words, 4 is an elliptical rather ,an elisive sentence. 
This of course follows from the nature of pronouns in 
human languages the first person singular pronoun is 
uniquely specifiable as the speaker and the second person 


singular and plural pronouns as the listener(s) whereas the 


third person is not uniquely specifiable. 


14. There is, however, a difference between sentences 
such as B's responses in dialogues 44 and 45, and sentences 
such as 


5 Whales do not kill easily 


In sentences such as 5, where the verb is a derived 


intransitive (antipassive), there is a perception neither of 
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a grammatical slot nor of a requirement of information 
whereas in B's responses in dialogues 44 and 45, there is 
a curious situation of a perception of the slot but not 


of any information. 


LS. As mentioned earlier, there is a prima facie 
case for a fourth SFR which foregrounds the case role of 
CAUSE. SRF4 is in all probability a desideratum, which 


is not pursued here. 


CHAPTER 4 


A KANNADA CASE GRAMMAR LEXICON- 
AN ILLUSTRATIVE FRAGMENT 


4.1 Introductory Remarks 


This is an illustrative inventory of Kannada case 
grammatical lexical formalisms. Lexicalisations, and 
not phrases, are genuine parts of dictionaries. Pseudo- 
cleftability and Modifiability of the nominal components 
of compound verbs can tell them apart from nouns which are 
phrasal in Kannada. Thus, mai-iLi 'body-go down 
(= miscarry),' mana-soolu mind-lose (=lose one's heart to; 
fall in love with)', aDDa-biiLu 'across-fall (=fall 
prostrate at one's feet), for instance, are compounds or 
word structures in contrast with apamaana maaDu ‘insult-do 
(=insult) , anumati niiDu 'permission-give (=permit)' etc., 
which are phrase structures. The latter, therefore, are 


not found in this brief inventory. 


The anatomy of an entry is as follows: (a) The verb 
in its imperative form (which is the citation form), and 
in phonemic transcription (b) Information as to whether 
the verb is an intransitive (iv), transitive(tv), 


transitive with the direct object being subject to systemic 
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ellipsis ('tv') where the direct object is only a syntactic 
possibility which is not crucially significant, or a 
morphological causative (cv) (c) The meaning of the verb 
(d) The inner participant roles that the verb harbours in 
its role structure’, facultative case notation to signal 
surface syntactic optionality, double parentheses for 
obligatorily deleted arguments and double slants to indicate 
coreferentiality of case roles, the last being a working 
proposal. Subscripts to case labels signal syntactic 
categorial information. If a case role is filled by an S, 
it is subscripted to the case label as against the more 
typical case of the incumbent NP whose presence is signalled 
by the absence of any subscript. In the event that it is 
filled by both S and NP, both will be subscripted 

(e) Specification of selectional features of the verb and 
information as to its causativizability, whether the verb 
is 'registered' for passivization [pass] and impersonal 
passivization [impass] which are rule features that trigger 
the corresponding processes before causativization, not 
after. We have reckoned with the possibility rather than 
with the acceptability of verbs being passivized. In 
point of fact, the passives of active sentences with quite 
a few verbs are markedly plummy, stilted, as has long been 
seen (e.g., Spencer 1915: 202), cv's i.e., morphological 
causative verbs will not be marked for further causativiza-~ 


bility because second causatives are extremely rare, if not 
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impossible in Kannada, unlike in Hindi, for instance 

(f) Inflectional or adpositional evidence that 

- participants surface with shown against each participant. 
If a case is segmentalized by two different case markers, 
these have been mentioned. The SOURCE argument of agalu 
‘depart; take leave of', for instance, may be marked by 
~inda when it is not syntactically foregrounded or by 
-annu when it is. (g) Information in respect of syntactic 


foregrounding: Synfrgs Synfr.y, and Synfrye refer to the 


nu 
three processes of syntactic foregrounding, namely, Subject 
Formation, Direct Object Formation and ~ge Nominal Formation 
respectively explained in the grammar. Since every Kannada 
sentence must have a nominative subject (except for a 

couple of meteorological verbs and fossilized causatives 

of annu 'say' whose nominative nominals do not surface), 
every verb will have an argument which surfaces as the 


subject via Synf ry. Synfr symbolizes direct Object 


annu 
Formation, the direct object itself being morphologically 
marked or unmarked. Among the wiedal cases, those which 
capture the distinctiveness of the verb, namely, ‘outer' 

as against ‘far outer' roles will be specified. No other 
modal participant will be found as part of the lexical 
entry. Finally, wherever additional information like 
intraparticipant variety or extended meanings of verbs help 


us capture the distinctive typological identity of the verb, 


such information, examples etc., will constitute ‘Notes! 
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which will be subjoined to the entry. 


Hopefully, this package constitutes the minimally 
redundant lexical information that is expected to be 


documented in a case grammatical lexical formalism. 


4.2 The Lexicon 


agi tv., 
'dig! 
(A)O(I) 
[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A: O: annu/® I: alli; inda(?) 
@) 


Synfry? A Synfronnu? 


annu, tve, 


‘say; tell' 

[+action], [+cause], [-pass], |-impass ] 

A:@ OO: @, annu/Oyp — G : geekke ~ige 
$/0.— 


Synfry: A Synfr oan? @) Synfr,.: G 


annuy tv. , 


"say; pronounce; vocalize' 


[+action], |+cause}, [-pass], |-impass] 
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A: O:¢ 


Synfrg: A Synfr 0 


annu’ 


Notes: GOAL is not a propositional role. 


cf. At pa annu _'say pa' 
pa~ace(=) say-imp 
B: *l. yaarige ‘who to?! 
2. pa "pa' 
. 3. naa heeLodilla ‘I won't! 


annus tv.; 


"heap abuse on; revile; call someone names; slander' 
(A)G 

[+action], [+cause], |[-pass], [-impass ]} 

A:@ Gs: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr G 


annu* 


Notes: 1. OBJECT is not a propositional role. 


cf. A: avnu anuuna= anda "he said to Anu(=he 
called Anu names)! 


* 
B: eenanda ‘what did he say?! 


Ze annu, could be considered to have an extended 
meaning of annu, 


agalu tve, 
‘depart from; take leave of' 
(A)S 
{[+action], [+cause], [-pass], |-impass ] 
A: @  S: inda, annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr Ss 


annu”* 
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abu iv., 
'weep;cry' 
(A) | 
[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


arasu tv., 
‘look for; scour for' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ Os: annu/@ 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu* 


arcu tv., 


"scream; shout! 

(A) (Og) 

[taction], [+cause], [pass], |~impass] 
A: oO: g 


Synfrg: A Synfr O 


annu* 


arcisu tv., 
‘worship! 
(A) (0) (1) 
[+action], [~cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @; O02 annu I: alli;inda 


Synfry: A Synfr 0) 


annu* 
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alTisu tv. , 


‘chase; run after' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @ OO: annu 

Synfrg: A Synfr anu: O 


aDagu iv., 
‘conceal oneself;hide' 
(A)(L) 
[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ LL: loc pospo 
Synfrg: A 


aDaguy IVs, 
‘disappear; vanish; to be humbled' 
0 
[+stative], [-cause] 
Oo: Gg 
Synirg: O 


aDagisu cv., 


‘cause to disappear; humble ' 


(A) (0) 
[+action], [+pass], [+impass] 
A:@% Os: annu 


Syniry? A Synfr 0 


annu* 


aDDagaTTu tv., 
‘stop one in one's path, tracks; come in one's way' 
(A) O 
[+action], |+cause], |+pass], |+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 


Synfrg? A Synfr 10) 


annu* 
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aDDa biiLu iv., 
'fall prostrate at one's feet' 
(A)(G) 
[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ Get ge »kke ~ige 


Synfrg: A Synfr,.? G 


aDDa haayu tv., 
'go across one's path' 


(A) (0) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass] 
A:G@ O: geexkke »ige/annu(?) 


Synfrg: A Synfrye? 0 


aDDaaDu iv., 
‘moon about; perambulate' 
(A) 
[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


aDDaagu i.v., 
‘lie down; loll on a surface! 
(A) (L) 


[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ Ls: all and loc pospo 


Synirg: A 


aNakisu tv., 
‘jeer at; gibe at; taunt; sneer at' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [-cause], |+pass]|, [+impass | 
A: @ Os: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 10) 
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aNigoLisu tv., 


"prepare; make ready; spruce up' 

(A) (0) 

|+action}, |-cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: % Oe: annu 


Synfirg: A Synfr 0 


annu‘ 
anur a&ta {ty aagu iv., 
. ‘have a crush on; fall in love with' 
(E) (0) 
[+stative(experiential)], [-cause] 
E:@ O: alli 
Synfrg: E 


arthaisu tv., 


‘construe 5; interpret' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], |-cause], |+pass], |+impass ] 
A: @ OO: 9/Og— 
0: annu/0\ p— 


Synizg? A synfr O 


annu 
Notes: The OBJ case is filled by an NP when it 
refers to the object to be construed and by an S 
when it refers to the construal, the interpretation. 
What is of interest is that OBJ and OBJup cooccur 
as integral parts of the proposition, unlike 
successively embedded locative phrases only one of 
which need be part of the proposition. 


e.g. 7) 


vimargaka | ii kavanavannu bhagna preemada 
critic-nom(=%) this poem-acc tragic love-gen 
kathana endu arthaisidanu 

tale as interpret-—tns~3sgmasc 


'The critic interpreted this poem as a tale of tragic 
love' 
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A: ? vimar$aka ii kavanavannu§ arthaisidanu 
'The critic interpreted this poem' 


B 3: eenanta ‘as what?! 


A: *nanag gottilla 'I don't know' 


However, the Coordinatability test elucidated in the grammar 


provides evidence that the two are parts of a whole 


aduiru iv., 


‘shake! 

(0) 

[+process], |-cause] 
Oo: @ 

Synfrg: 1) 


adumu tv., 


‘press! 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @ O: annu/¢ 


Synfrg: A Synfr 0) 


annu* 


addu tv., 


‘dunk; souse' 

(A) (0) (L) 

[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu/Z L: alli 


Synfrg: A Synfroonu? O 
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anukarisu tv., 
‘imitate; emulate; ape' 


(A) (0) 

[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ Oe: annu 
Synfrg? A Synfr anu? O 


anugrahisu tv., 


'vouchsafe' 


(A) (0)(G) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: OO: annu”) Gi: ge ~kke ~ige 


Synfrg: A Synfroonu? 6) Synfr,.? G 
anubhavisu tv., 


‘experience; feel; sense' 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 
Syntrg3 A Synfr ony? .@) 


anuMmaanisu tv., 
"doubt; be uncertain, sceptical about' 


(A )(0) 


{[+action-process], [~cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 


A :@ OO: bagge "about! 
annu 


Synfrg: A Synfroonnu? @) 


anumaanu paDu iv., 
"doubt; be uncertain about! 


(A ) (0) 


[+action-process], [~cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ OO: bagge "about! 
Synfrg: A Synfroonu? .@) 
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anumoodisu tv., 


"second; endorse’ 


(A) (0) 


[+action}], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ O: annu 
Synfrg? A Synfroanu? 0) 


anuvaadisu tv., 


‘translate! 


(A) (0) 


{[t+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @ O: annu 
Synfrg: A SynfZ anu? @) 


anusarisu tv., 
‘follow, stick to (as a programme, personality etc)! 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [-cause], [+pass], -[+impass | 
A: Q@ Os: annu 
Synfry3 A Synfroanut (0) 


annisu,; iv., 
‘feel physically' 
(C) (E )(0) 
[+process], [-cause] 
E: ge O: ¢ 
Synilg.: 

Notes: The verb is a fossilized morphological 
cauSative of annu, with an unrealized non- 
instigative CAUSE. 


e.g.-, nimage een annustade? 
(to a patient) 


‘how do you feel?! 
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anni su, iv., 
'feel mentally; have a hunch' 
((C)) (BE) (Og) 
[+process], [-cause] 
E: ge O: @ 


synfr E Synfr 10) 


ge* annu* 
Notes: The verb is a fossilized morphological 
causative version of annuy » meaning literally 
make someone feel; make someone have a hunch 
with a noninstigative CAUSE argument which has 
no surface realization. Note that the 
obligatory deletion of CAUSE occurs after the 


rule of PNG agreement applies. 


erg: nanage nii baroodilla anta annistu 
Ie-dat you(sg) come-grnd- qut  say—caus-— 
~-nom(=$) neg 3sgneut 


'It seemed to me that you wouldn't come! 


annisus, CVs 


"cause to say' 
(A)(I,) (Opp 7g) 
|[+action-process], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @ 1,3 kaiyalli; inda(?) 0: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfronnu? @) 


annisuy tv.,; 


‘induce a feeling of' 

(C)(E) (0) 

[+process], [+cause], [-pass], |-impass ] 
C:@ E:ge O:¢ 


Synizg: Cc Synfroanu : O Synfr,.? E 


Notes: The verb is a fossilized causative of annuy 
with noninstigative CAUSE surfacing as a 
nominative NP. . 
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e.g3 naa nimage een annlstini 
I=-nom(=4) you(pl) what- say-caus—tns-lsg 
-dat acc(=¢ 
‘what is the feeling that I cause or induce 
in you?! 


anwayisu, tve, 


"apply' 

(A) (0) (G) 

[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:% OO: annu”) G: ge «kke ~ige 


G 


Synfrg: A Synfronnu? 0 Synfry,i 


anwayisuy LVe-s 
‘be applicable; apply' 
(0) (G) 
[+stative], [-cause] 
O:G Ge: ge kke ~ige 
Synfrg? 1) Synfr,.? G 


apaharisu tv., 
‘steal; rob someone of samething' 
(A)(0)(S) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu” S:¢: inda 


Synirg: A Synfr nnut .@) 


appaLisu tv., 


‘to lap; strike' 

(0) (G) 

[+action], [~cause], |-pass], [-impass ] 
O: 2 Ge: ge ~kke ~ige 

Synfrg: O Synfr,.? G 
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appu tv., 
'embrace' 
(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfronnu? @) 


arpisu tv., 
‘offer; make an offering' 
(A) (0) (G) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass | 
A:@% OO: annus Gs: ge okke ~ige 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu: @) Synfry,? G 
abbarisu 

"shout; thunder forth; fulminate' 

(A) (Og) 

L[+action], |+cause], [-pass], [~impass | 

A: O:¢@ 


Synfrg: A Synfroonut ) 


abhinayisu tv., 
"act (as in a play)' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], |+cause], l+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 8) 


abhinandisu tv., 


‘congratulate' 


(A) (0) 

Outer : Cause 

[+action], |[+causeJ, |+pass], |+impass ] 

A:$ OO: annu- Outer Cause : ge ~kke wige 


Synfrg: A Synfr__ jt 0 
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abhyasisu tv., 
‘study; swot; lucubrate' 
(A) (0) 
[taction], [+cause], L+pass], [-impass] 
A:@ OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfro anu? 0) 


amuku tv., 
‘press; push down' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ O: annu/P 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu°’ 


art aygu ive, 
'digest' 
(O) 
l+process], [+cause] 
O: ¢g 
Synfrg: 6) 


ar(a)gisu cv., 


"digest something' 

(A) (0) 

{+action-process], [+pass], [-impass ] 
A: O:¢ 


Synfry: A Synfr O 


annu* 


araLu iv., 
"blossom; bloom! 
(0) Outer: Cause 
[+process], [+cause | 
oO: g 
Synfrg: ) 
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araLisu CVe; 
‘cause to bloom! 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [+pass], [-impass ] 


A: @ O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfronnu? @) 
are tv., 

‘grind! 

(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], [-impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu @) 


ari tv., 
‘learn; come to know; understand’ 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [-cause], |-pass], [-impass | 
A:@ O: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfz onnu? 0 


akakSa su tvs 
‘ignore; overlook; neglect; pass up' 
(A) (0) . 
[+action], |-cause], [+pass], |+impass | 
A: @ OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synflonnut O 


alugisu cv., 
"cause to shake! 
(A) (0) (I) 
[+action-process], [+pass], [-impass | 
A: @ Of annu- I: alli; inda 


Synfrg: A Synfr nau? O 
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alugaaDu iv., 
‘shake! 
(O) Outer: C 
[+process], [+cause] 
Oo: ¢ 
Synfrg: O 


alugaaDisu cCv., 


‘cause to shake! 

(A) (0) (I) 

[+action-process], |+pass], [-impass ] 
A: @ Os: annu” I: alli; inda 


Synfry: A Synfroonut O 


ale iv., 
‘ramble; roam about'! 
(A) Outer: C 
[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


alankarisu iv., 


‘adorn' 

(0) (L) 

[+process], [-cause] 
O:@ Ls: annu 

Synfrg: O Synfr i anue L 


alankarisu, tv., 


"decorate! 


(A) (0) (I) 


[+action], [-cause], [+pass], |+impass| 
A: @ O: annu’ I: inda 
Synfry: A Synfr anu? O 
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Note: Transitivization of alankarisu, is a result 
of O becoming I and L becoming O. 


allagaLi 


‘deny; refute' 


(A) (0) 


[taction], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfro anu? O 


allaaDisu cv., 


'cause to shake' 


(A) (0) (I) 


[+action-process], |+pass], [+impass] 
A:@ OO: annu/ @ 1: inda, alli 
Synfrg: A Synfronnut fe) 


allaaDu iv., 
"shake! 
(0) 
[+process], [+cause] 
Oo: ¢ 
Synfrg: @) 


aw(a)cu tv., 
‘clasp closely; embrace' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], |-cause], [+pass]| 
A: OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synf@ anu? @) 


awatarisu iv., 
‘appear in a form, as an incarnation' 


(A//0) 


[+action-process], |-cause] 
A//O0: ¢ 
Synfrg: A//O 
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awalookisu tv., 
'go over something in one's mind; Yook at’ 
(A) (0) 
[taction], [+cause], [+pass], |-impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfroonu? 6) 


aWwalambisu tv., 


"depend on; hinge on' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], [-pass], [-impass | 
A: @ O: annu 
Synfirg: A Synfr anu: @) 


awaSarisu iv., 
‘be in a hurry, flurry' 
(A) . 
[+action], |-cause] 
A: @G 
Synirg: A 


astamisu iv., 


'go down (as sun); set’ 

(O) Outer: L 

[+process], |-cause ] 

O: 6% L448! alli and loc pospo 
Synfrg: O 


aLavaDisu tv., 


‘accomodate; fit' 

(A) (0)(L) 

[taction], [-cause], [+pass], |+impass] 
A: OO: annu- L: alli and loc pospo 


Synfrg? A Synfroonu: 6) 
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aLisu cv., 
‘cause to weep' 


(A) (0) 

|+action=process], [+pass], [-impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 
Synfrg? A Synfronnu? O 


aLe tv., 
‘measure; gauge' 


(A) (0) (I) 


|+action], [+cause], |+pass], |+impass | 
A: @ O: annu/®@ I: alli, inda 
Synfrg? A Synfronnu? 9) 


angalaacu tv., 


"beg; adjure in an abjectly humble fashion' 
(A) (G) 

l[+action], |[+cause], [-pass], [-impass } 
A:@ Gs: annu 

Synfrg: A Synfzoonu: G 


angiikarisu tv., 
‘accept; receive' 


(A) (0) 

L[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A:@ OO: annu 

Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 1) 


anju iv., 
‘fear; be afraid of' 
(C)(E) 

[+state], [+cause ] 

C 3: ge ~kke ~ige Es 
Synfrgi E Synfr,.? Cc 
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aNDale iv., 
"ramble about; loaf about' 
(A) (L) 
[taction], [+cause] 
A: @ Le: alli and loc. pospo. 


Synfrg: A 


Vv. 
aakarsisu tv., 


"attract! 


(A) (0) 


|+action-process], |-cause], [+pass], [-impass] 

A: @ OO: annu 

Synfzy? A Synflo anu? (@) 

Notes: A separate entry with the role structure 
(O)(E) is suspect 


aakaLisu iv., 


‘yawn! 

(A) 

[+action], [+cause]} 
A: @ 

Synfrg: A 


aakramisu tv., 


‘raid and occupy' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [-impass| 
A: O: annu 

Synfrg: A Synfrounui © 


aakSeepisu iv., 
‘object to; remonstrate' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [+cause | 
A: O: ge ~kke ~ige 
Synfrg: A Synfr. 3 O 
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aagamisu iv., 


‘come; arrive’ 

(A) (G) Outer : S 
[+action], |-cause] 

A: @ Gz: ge ~kke ~ige 


aaguy, iv., 


CgSey, 


Synfrg: A Synfr,,? G 
‘come about; happen! 
(0) 

[+process], [+cause] 
o:¢ 

Synfrg: O 

1. aaTa aaytu 


game~nom(=%) come about-tns—3sgneut 
‘(the game is over' 


2. uuTta aaytu 
meal-nom(=%) come about-tn ~3sgneut 


‘meal is over' 
3. sante aaytu 
weekly market-nom(=$) come about-tns-3sgneut 
'the weekly market is over' 
4. habba aaytu 
festival-nom(=%) come about-tns—3sgneut 
‘the festival is over' 
S. maLle aaytu 
rains-nom(=$) come about-tns-—3sgneut 
‘it rained and is over' 


aaguy iv., 


‘come about; happen; get into being' 
(C) (0) 

[+process], [+cause] 

C: inda O: ¢ 

Synfry: 0 


SLO 


Notes: egs., 1. maLeyinda aagiddu 
rains-instr come about-—asp 
~girnd 
LL avaantara 


this disaster 
'this disaster was brought about 
by rains' 
2.e mninninda aagiddu 
you-instr 


ii anaahuta 
calamity 


‘this calamity was brought 
about by you' 


aagus TVs 


‘get into being' 

(I) (0) 

[+process], |+cause] 
I: alli/*inda O: @ 
Synirg: O 


Notes: e.g., le. maida-d-— alli aagodu 
Maida *tinda happen=-tns—grnd 


ii hooLge 
this Holige-nom(=@) 


‘this Holige (a sweet dish) gets 
made of Maida' 


2. Yvraagi hilT valli aagiddu ii roTlTi 
~inda 
‘this rotti was made of ragi flour' 


aaguy lve, 


‘be exhausted, depleted' 
(0) 

[+process], [-cause] 

Oo: ¢g 

Synfrg: O 
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Notes: (a) This is more felicitous with the vector 
verb hoogu literally 'go' following it 


(b)egs., l. xrolTi aag hoodo 
rotti-nom happen go-tns-3plneut 
(=9) -cnj 


'Rottis are exhausted, 
there aren't any left' 


2. sSakkare aag hoogittu 
sugar- happen go-tns—3sgneut 
nom(=) 


"sugar was e xhausted, there 
wasn't any left' 


aagu, iv., 


‘come off; happen' 


(0) (L) 

O:@ Ls: alli and loc. pospo 

Synfrg: 6) 

Notes: egs., l. madve oDDraLLil aaytu 
a Oddaralli happen-tns- 
nom(=% -be 3sgneut 
‘the marriage took place in 

Oddaralli' 

2. herige beeviina marada keLge 
deliver Neem tree- below 
anon) gen 
aaytu 


happen-tns-3sgneut 


‘the delivery took place under 
the Neem tree' 


N+aaguy iv., 


‘undergo the experience specified by N, the nominal 
component that the verb forms a compound with' 


(C)(E) 
[+process], |+cause] 
C : kke wge wige, inda E: @ 


Synirg: E Synfry,3 Cc 
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Notes: The dual case marking of CAUSE here is 
mysterious. The compound verb haaLaaqu 
'be destroyed' tolerates a free variation 
between -ge and -—inda as markers of its CAUSE 
argument when the CAUSE argument is [~animate] 
(e.g.,l below), but not when it is 
[+animate] (e.g., 2) 


e.g.,l. maLe-y- inda beLeyellaa haaLaaytu 
4 crops-all be destroyed- 
g tns-3sgneut 


'the crops were all destroyed by rains' 


who be destroyed they future- 
~tns-grnd ~gen nom(=%) 


‘who was their future destroyed by?' 


2. yaar Kee haaLaagiddu avr bhaviSya 
* 
ge 


The compound basri aagu 'to conceive' tolerates a 
free variation between ~ge and -inda as markers 
of its CAUSE argument. 


aacarisu tv., 


'celebrate' 

(A) (0) 

[taction], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ O: annu 


Synirg: A Synfr .@) 


annu” 


aajnaapisu tv., 


‘enjoin; order; command' 

(A) (Og yp) (G) | | 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: 0:6 Gs: ge ~kke »ige 


Synfry: A. Synfroonut O 
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aaDu, tv., 


'play' 

(A) ((0)) 

{[+action], [+cause] 

A: @ 

Synfty? A 

Notes: Object is deleted via systemic ellipsis 


aabu, tve, 


'play a game' 
(A) (0) 


{[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: O:4 
Synfrg: A Synfr ony? @) 


aadarisu tv., 
"respect; honour' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |[+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ O: annu 
Synirg: A Synfronnu? O 


aadhuniikarisu tv., 


'modernize' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |-cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: @ O : annu 
Synfrg: A Synfr vay? 6) 


aanandisu iv., 


‘enjoy; derive pleasure from; delight in' 


(A//E) 

[+action experiential], [-cause] 
A//E: @ 

Synfrg: A//E 
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aapaadisu tv., 


‘blame; place the blame on; impute' 

(A) (0g) 

{[+action], [-cause], [+passj, [+impass |] 
A: O:g¢ 


Synfrg? A Synfr 0 


annu°* 


aarbhaTisu tv., 


‘roar; shout; thunder forth' 

(A) (Og) 

[+action], |-cause], [-pass], [-impass] 
A:%@ 0:4 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu* 


aayu tv., 


"select; sort out' 

(A)(O)(L) 

l[taction], |+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A:($ O:@ Ls alli 


Synfrg? A Synflonnu? O 


aaraadhisu tv., 


aarisu 


"worship; adore! 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], [+pass|, [+impass] 
A: @ Oe: annu 


Synfirg: A Synfr @) 


annu°* 


tVes 


‘select; pick and choose' 

(A) (0)(L) 

[taction], [-cause], [+pass], |+impass] 
A: @ OO: $wannu” L ¢: annu 


Syntry: A Synfloanu? 6) 
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aarisu CVe, 


‘cause to become cool' 

(A) (0) (1) 

[+action-process], |+pass], [-impass ] 
A:@ OO: annu/®@ I: alli 
Synfrg: A Synfroonu? 0 


aaru ive, 


"become cold' 


(0) 


Ltprocess], [+cause] 
Oo: ¢ 
Synfry: 0 


aaroopisu tv., 
"place the blame on; impute; attribute’ 


[+action], [-cause], [+pass}, |+impass | 


A: @ Oyp? annu Og: @ Gs: meele ‘above’ 
a loc. 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu: e) 


aarambhisu tv., 
‘start; begin; get going with' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: ff Os: annu/G 


Synfry: A Synfr .@) 


annu* 
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aalisu tv., 


‘listen intently to' 

(A) (0) 

[+action experiential], |-cause], [+pass], [-impass ] 
A: @ O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr 1) 


annu’” 


aaloocisu iv., 
"cogitate about; mull over' 
(A) (0) 
[+action experiential], |-—cause] 
(A) : @ O: annu; bagge 


Synfry: A Synfr O 


annu* 


aalangisu tv., 
‘embrace! 
(A) (0) 
[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr O 


annu* 


aawarisu tv., 


‘envelop; come over' 

(O)(L) 

[+process], [-cause], [+pass], |-impass] 
O:@ Le: annu 

Synfrg: 6) Synfroonu? L 


Notes: eg., 1. haLLina kattale aawaristu 
village-acc darkness envelop-tns-— 
-nom(=9) 3sgneut 


‘darkness enveloped the village' 
a paraphrase of which is 


aasphooTisu tv., 


‘detonate! 


(A) (0) 


la. 
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haLLiili kattale kavitu 
village- darkness fall-tns- 
loc -nom(=%) 3sgneut 


‘darkness fell in the village' 

where the annu- marked nominal of 1 
appears with the locative marker -alli 
in la‘$ some evidence that haLLina 
village-loc in 1 is syntactically 
foregrounded LOCUS rather than OBJECT. 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass]| 


A: O 
Synfrg: A 


aaswaadisu tv., 


annu 


Synfr 


annu°” 0 


‘savour the taste of' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [~causé], [+pass], [+impass | 


A:@ 0O 
Synfry: A 


v. 
aasisu tv., 


annu 


synfr 


annu’° 0 


‘wish; hope for' 


? 


(A//E) (Op 7g) 


[+action experiential], |-cause], [+pass], [+impass] 


A//E : G 


e) 


Syntrg: A//E 


p 


Synfr O 


annu’ 
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aasiirwadisu tv., 


'bless' 

(A) (Og) 

[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [-impass] 
A: O:@ 


Synfrg: A SynfIoonu? O 
] : 
aaSrayisu tv., 
'take shelter with; be harboured by' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Synfrg: A SynfZoonu? @) 


aahwaanisu tv., 


‘invite; beckon' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A:@ O-: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfranue 0 


aaLu tv., 


"rule over; govern' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [~impass] 
A:@ O: annu/¢ 
Synfrg: A Synfr os nnu? @) 


ikku tv., 


"serve (as food)' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], L+pass], [+impass] 
A: 6 O: @/annu 
Synfrg? A Synflonnu? 0) 
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Notes:(a) Benefactive, a possible role of this verb 
is modal or outer rather than propositional 
or inner 
(b) Caste dialect variants of this verb viz., 
baDisu and iDu have the same case structure. 


iccisu tv., 


"desire; wish; covet! 
? 
(A//E) (0) 
[+action experiential], [~cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A//E : @ O-: annu 


Synfrg: A//E  Synfr 6) 


annu’ 


iDu tv., 


"keep; place! 

(A)(0)(L) 

[taction], [+cause], [+pass], [-impass } 

A: $ O: annu/®@ Ls: alli and loc. pospo. 
Synf rg: A Synftoonu? 1) 


iNuku iv., 
"peep; peek' 
(A) 
L[t+action], [-cause] 
A: @ 
Synizg: A 


idiraaDu iv., 


‘talk back! 

(A)(G) (Og) 

[+action], |+cause], |-pass] 

A: Gi: ge ~kke ~ige O: ¢ 


Synfrg: A Synfr,.? G Synfr 0 


annu* 
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immaDisu iv., 
"double; increase two times the original measure’ 
(0) 
[+process], |-cause] 
0: ¢ 
Synfry: 6) 


immaDisu cv., 
‘double; increase two times the original measure' 
(A) (0) 
[+action-process], [-cause], [+pass], [-impass | 
A: @ Os: annu 
Synfrg? A Synffonnu: 6) 


ixi tv., 
"stab; pierce an object with a sharp instrument’ 


(A) (0) (I) 
[+action-process], |+cause], [+pass], |+impass | 
A: @ OO: annus I: alli/inda(?) 


Syntry: A synfzoonu? 0) 


iru, iv., 


‘exist; be! 

(0) Outer : Manner 
[+state], [-cause] 
Oo: ¢ 

Synfrg: @) 


iru, iv., 


"be! 

(0) (L) 

[+state], [~cause] 

O:@ Ls: alli and loc. pospo. 


Syntrg? O 
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iru. IN¢S 


ili, 


ALi. 


‘be! 

(A) (L) 

[+action}], |-cause] 

A: §@ Ls: alli and loc. pospo. 

Synfrg: A 

Notes: iru, is an ‘existential' verb indifferent to 


location with Manner as an Outer role; iru, 


is a state-locative verb and iru, an action= 


locative Agentive verb 


iv., 


‘move down an incline; get down' 

(A)(S) 

[+action loc], [+cause], |-pass], [-impass | 
A: 9% SS: inda 

Syntry: A 


tv., 


‘move down an incline' 
(O)(L) 
[+process], [+cause], [-pass], |-impass] 


o:¢ L:¢ 


Synirg? O Synfrooanu? L 

Notes: ege, nadi kaNive 
river-nom(=%) valley—acc(=) 
iLidu hoogtade 


move down-cnj go-tns-3sgneut 
‘the river goes down the valley' 
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inglsu Cv., 
‘cause to evaporate, dry up’ 


(A)(0)(I//L) 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], [-impass] 
A: OO: annu/® I//L: alli 
Synfrg: SynfZo nu? O 


ingu iv., 
‘evaporate; dry up' 
(0)(I//L) 
[+process], [+cause] 
O:G@ I//Ls: alli 
Synfrj: A 


isko tv., 


"take; receive' 

(A) (0)(S) 

[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [-impass] 

A: @ O: annu- S: hattra 'near', a pospo. 


Synfzg: A SynfZ sony? 0 
ZLU LVe5 

"swim' 

(A) 


[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


iiDaagu iv., 
‘suffice' 
(0) 
{[+state], [+cause] 
Oo: ¢ 
Synfirg: @) 
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jiDeerisu tv., 


"fulfill; realize' 


(A) (0) 


[t+action-process], [-cause], [+pass], |+impass } 
A:@ O: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfl anu? @) 


ukkisu cv., 


‘cause to boil over' 

(A) (0) 

|t+action-process], L-cause], [+pass], |-impass ] 
A: @ O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr 0) 


annu’* 


ukku iv., 


‘boil over' 

(0) 

l+process], [+cause] 
Oo: @ 

Synfrg: 0 


ugi tv., 
‘spit' 
(A) (0) 
ltaction], [+cause], |+pass], |-impass | 
A: @ 0O: annu/@ 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu’ 


uccarisu tv., 


‘pronounce; enunciate; vocalize' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ OO: annu/@ 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu’ 
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ujju tv., 
‘ruby scrub' 
(A) (0) (G) 
? 


[+action], [+cause], |+pass], |-impass} 
As:G@ OO: annu- Gi: ge ekke ~wige 


e 


Synfrg: A Synfronnu? @) 


ujwalisu iv., 
'coruscate; sparkle brightly' 
(0) 
[+process], |~cause] 
Oo: @ 
Synfrg? O 


utpaadisu tv., 


‘produce; manufacture’ 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], l+pass], [+impass ] 
A: Os: annu 
Synfry? A Synfroonu? 0 


udayisu iv., 
'rise (as of the sun)! 
(0) 
{[+process], |-cause] 
0:6 
Synfrg: O 


udaaharisu tv., 
‘exemplify; offer as an example for' 


(A) (0) 


{+action], |-cause], |+pass], |-impass | 
A: @ Oc: annu 
Synfrgi A Synfr anu: e) 
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uDu tv.,; 
‘wind, wrap round the waist’ 
(A) (0) 
[taction], |+cause], |+pass], |-impass] 
A: O:@ 
Synfrg? A Synfl anu? @) 
uNNu 'tv'., 
‘eat! 
(A) 
[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfry: A 
uNNu tv., 
‘eat (especially) a meal' 
(A) (0) 
l[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |-impass] 
A: O: G 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu? (0) 


utteejisu tv., 


‘encourage; enthuse' 


(A) (0) 


[taction], |+cause], |+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Syntrg: A Synfl. anu? @) 


udurisu Cve, 


‘cause to fall' 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], |+pass], [+impass] 
A: O: annu/@ 
Synfrg: A Synfloonu? 6) 
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uduru iv., 


'fall' 
(0) 


[+process], [+cause] 
0: g 
Synfzq: O 


udgarisu tv., 


‘declare; announce; affirm' 


(A) (Og) 
[taction], [+cause], |+pass], [-impass] 
A: O: 6 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu: @) 


udbhavisu iv., 


‘originate and come up' 
(0)(S) 

[+process], |+cause] 
O:@ S: inda 
Synfrg: 0 


udreekisu tv., 


‘excite; provoke; animate’! 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], [-impass ] 
A: @ O23: annu 
Synfrg? Synfroonu? 6) 


upacarisu tv., 
‘treat kindly; wait on' 


(A) (0) 


{[+action], |[+cause], [+pass], +impass ] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Syntry: A Synfranut O 
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Vv. 
upadeesisu tv., 


‘advise; exhort' 


(A) (0) 
[taction}], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass] 
A: OO: 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu? .@) 


upayoogisu tv., 


‘use! 
(A) (0) 


l+action|, [+cause|, |+pass], [+impass]| 
A:@ Os: annu / ¢ 
Synfrg: A Synfroonu: 12) 


upeekSisu tve, 
‘ignore; neglect; overlook; pass up' 


(A) (0) 

L[+taction], [+cause], |+pass], [+impass | 
A: @ O: annu 

Syntrg: A Synfloonu: 0 


ubbu iv., 


‘swell; rise' 

(0) 

[+process], |+cause] 
oO: g 

synfrg: 0 


ubbisu cv., 


‘cause to swell; leaven' 

(A)(O) 

[+action-process], |+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu” 
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uri, iv., 
"burn! 
(0) 
{[+process], [+cause] 
Synfrg: O 
uri iv., 


‘burn; smart; pain' 
(E)(0)(L) 

[+process|, |-cause | 

E : ge ~ige ~kke OO: @ L: alli and loc. pospo 
Synfrg: O Synfry? E 


uruLu iv., 
‘roll down' 


(0) 

[+process], |+cause] 
O: g 

Synfrg? e) 


ulleekhisu tv., 


"mention; point out' 


(A) (0) 


[taction], |-cause], |+pass], |+impassive] 
A: $ O: annu 
Synfrg: A 


ulbaNisu iv., 
"exacerbate; intensify, escalate in a negative sense; 
deteriorate’ 
(0) 
[+process], [+cause] 
Oo: @ 
Synfiry: O 
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ullangisu tv., 
'violate; affront (as a rule, norm); in fringe upon' 


(A) (0) 

l+action|, [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: 9% O+: annu 

Synfrg? A Synfloanut @) 


usuru tv., 


‘say; tell' 

(A) (0) (G) 

[+action], |+cause], |+pass], |-impass] 
A: 0:6 Gz: ge ewkke ~ige 


Synfrg: A Synfl onnu? O Synfr,,? G 


uLi iv., 
'remain' 
(0) 
[+state], |+cause ] 
Oo: g 
Synfrg: 1) 

uuLu tv., 
"plough (as land)! 
(A) (0) (I) 
l+action], [+cause], l+pass], |+impass | 
A:$@ O: annu/@ I: alli 
Synfrg: A Synfronnu? 6) 

uudu tv., 


"blow (as oven)’ 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |~impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfronnui 0 
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uuru tv., 


‘lean body part on' 


(A) (0) 
[+action}], |+cause], |+pass], |-impass] 
A: O: 9 


Synfrg: A SynfZ anu? ie) 


uuhisu tv., 
'quess; conjecture; surmize' 
? 


|[+action experiential], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass | 


A//E : @ Op? annu 
Synfzrg? A//E Synfroanyu? 9 


egaru iv., 


"jump up' 
(A) 


[+action], [+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


egaraaDu iv., 
'frisk about! 


(A) 


[+action|, [+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfry: A 


eccarawaagu ivsiy, 


‘open eyes after a bout of sleep! 


(0) 


L[+process], |+cause] 
0: g 
Synfrg: O 
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eccarisu tv., 


"cause to get up; wake up’ 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [-cause], |+pass], [+impass | 
A: @ O: annu 
Synfirg: A Synfroanué O 


eTuku iv., 


"be in the reach of' 
? 
(0) (G) 
[+process], [+cause] 
O: 6 Gs: ge »~kke ~ige 
Synfrg: e) Synfry,? G 


eDawu tv., 


"stumble' 
? 
(A//0) (0) 
[+action-process], [+cause], [-pass], [-impass | 
A//O : @ O-: annu/Z 
Synfrg: A//0O Synfronnui 2 


eNisu tv., 


"count! 

(A) (0) 

[+action], |+cause], [+pass], [-impass | 
A: GZ Os: annu/@ 


Synfrg: A Synfr 6) 


annu’ 


ettu tv., 


‘lift; raise' 

(A) (0) 

l+taction], |+causel, |+pass], |+impass | 
A: @ Os: annu/¢ 


Syntrgi A Synfr Oo 


annu’ 
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edurisu tv., 


ebbisu 


‘face; confront’ 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [-cause], [+pass], [-impass] 
A: OO: annu 


Synfrg? A Synfr @) 


annu* 
tv., 

‘wake up' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [-cause], |+pass], L-impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 


Synfrg? A Synfr @) 


annu’ 


ebbu tv., 


"rouse; make something(as kernel in a coconut) 
come up! 


(A) (0) 
[+action], [+cause}, |+passj, |+impass | 
A:@ OO: annu/GZ 


Syntfrg: A Synfr .@) 


annu* 


eracu tv., 


"sprinkle; throw about (as a liquid)' 
(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], |+pass], |-impass] 
A: O: annu 


Synirg: A Synfronnu? @) 
ese tv., 

‘throw! 

(A) (0) 


[taction], |+cause], L+pass], |+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu/¢Z 


Synfrg: A Synfr @) 


annu*® 
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eLi .tv., 
‘pulls; haul' 
(A) (0) 


[+action], |+causej, |+passj, |+impass ] 
A:@% OO: annu ¢@ 
Synfrg3 A SynfZonnu? O 


eerpaDisu tv., 


‘arrange' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], |+passj, |+impass] 
A:g@ Os: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfro anu? (@) 


eeru, tv., 


‘get on te;climb on to! 


(A) (L) 


[+action], |+causel, [+pass], [-impass] 
A:$@ L: @/annu 
Synfrg3 A Synfronnu: L 


eeru, ive, 


‘rise; come up' 

(0) 

[+process], |+cause] 
0: @ 

Synfrg? O 


oge tv., 


'wash clothes' 


(A)(O) where O only specifies the lexically 
marked generic object viz., balTe 'clothes' 


L+action}, |+cause], |+pass], |-impass] 
A: OO: §/annu 
Synirg: A Synfroonu? 0 
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oggarisu tv., 


'season' 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], |-cause], |+pass], |+impass] 


A: @ O: annu/@ 


Syntrg: A Synfr anu: @) 

oggu iv., 
‘agree with one's constitution' 
(0) (G) 


[+state], [+cause] 
QO: 9% Ge: ge «~kke ~ige 


Synfrg: A Synfr, i G 


'break' 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A:Q@ O: annu/¢Z 
Synirg: A Synfronnu? @) 


oNagu ive, 


‘dry up’ 
(0) 
[+process], [+cause] 


O: ¢g 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A: @ Oc: annu 
Synfry: A Synfronnu? .@) 
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otteyiDu tv., 


'mortgage' 

(A) (O)(L) 

[+action], [+cause], |+passJ, |+impass] 
A:@ OO: annu/@ L: hattra 'near' 


odagisu tv., 
'purvey; provide; supply' 
(A) (0)(G) 
[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |+impass | 
A:@ OO: annu”9 Gs: ge ~kke ~ige 


Synfrg: A Synfronnui @) Synfry.3 G 


odi tv., 
"kick! 
(A)(G) 
[+action], [+cause], |+passJ, |-impass ] 
A:@ Gz: annu/ge »kke ~ige 
Synirg: A Synfr ge : G 
annu 


oddaaDu iv., 
‘squirm; struggle' 


(A) (L) 
[+action], [+cause] 
A:@ Ls: alli and loc. pospo 


Synfrg: A 


Oppu, tv., 


"agree' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], |+pass], [-impass | 
A: @ OO: annu/@ 
Synfry: A Synfreonu? 0 
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orasu ive, 


‘wipe! 
(A)(0) (I) 
|+action—process], [+cause], L+passJ, |+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu I: alli, inda 
Synfrg? A Synfroanut 6) 
oli iv., 
‘warm to; have a crush on; fall in love with' 
(E)(C) | 
[+process experiential], |-—cause] 
E:@ Ce: ge kke ~ige 
Synfrg? E Synfr,.? Cc 


ookarisu iv., 


"retch; feel physically like throwing up! 
(0) 


[+action|, |~cause] 
Oo: @ 
Synfrg: 6) 


ooDisu Cve, 


‘cause to run! 

(A) (0) 

[+action-process], |+pass], |+impass | 
A: @ O: annu/¢ 


Synfrg: A Synfzonnu? 6) 
ooDu iv., 
‘run! 


(A) 


l[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 
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OOdISU CVe, 


‘cause to read' 

(A) (0) (14) 

[+action-process], |+pass], |+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu/¢ I,? inda, kaiyalli 


Synirg: A Synfronnu? 0) 


oodu, EVe, 


oodu, 


kaceu 


'read' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], |+passJ, |+impass | 
A:@ O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr 0) 


annu* 


'ty! 


'read' 

(A)(O)) 

|+action}], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 


Synirg: A Synfloonu? O 
tVe;s 

‘throw up; vomit' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], |+pass], L-impass ] 
A:G@ O: annu/@ 

Synfrg: A Synfr anu? @) 
EVe» 

"bite! 

(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |-impass ] 
A:@ Os: annu 


Synirg? A Synfr O 


ry 
annu 


"hand—with ! 
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kalTu tv., 
build’ 
(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], |+pass], L+impass] 
A: @ O: annu/@ 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu? O 


kaDi, tv., 


"break; hack' 


(A) (0) (I) 


|+action], |+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ O:@ #1: alli, inda 
Synfrg: A Synfry: 0) 


kaDi, tv., 
"bite' 
(A) (0) 


[+action|, [+cause], [+pass], [-impass | 
A:@ Oc: annu 
Synfzg? A Synfrg? @) 


kaDegaNisu tv., 
"neglect; ignore’ 


(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A: @ OO: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfzonnu? ie) 


kaNNaaDisu tv., 


‘look over; move eyes over' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], [-pass], [-impass | 
A:@ OO: meele ‘on! 
Synfrg? A 
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kattarisu tv., 


‘scissor' 

(A) (0) 

{[+action], [+cause], |+pass], [-impass] 
A: QZ Os: annu/ ¢ 


Synfrg: A Synfr O 


annu* 


kadalu iv., 


‘move; budge; stir' 
(A) 

[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 

Synfrg: A 


kadi tv., 


"steal; pilfer; peculate; filch' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], [+cause], |+pass], |+impass ] 
A:@ Os: annu / ¢ 


Synfrg? A Synfr 0) 


annu’ 


kabaLisu tv., 


'grab' 

(A) (0) 

[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A:@ Os: annu 


Synfry? A Synfr 6) 


annu” 


karagu iv., 


‘melt; dissolve' 

(0) 

[+process|, [+cause] 
O: @ 

Synfrg: ) 
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kari/kare tv., 
‘call; beckon' 


(A) (0) 
[+action], [+cause], |+pass], |+impass] 
A: @  O: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfroonu? 0) 
kalaku tv., 
"churn! 
(A) (0) 
|[+action-process], [+causel], |t+pass], [-impass] 
A: O: 4 
Synfrg: A Synfl anu: 0) 


kalasu tv., 
‘mix two or more things some of which are fluids 
and some solids’ 
(A) (0) 
[+action|, [+cause], |+pass], |+impass | 
A:@ Oc: annu 


Synfrg: A Synfr 0 


annu* 


‘learn; acquire knowledge! 

(A) (0) 

[+action experiential], |[+causel|, |+pass], |-impass | 
A: O: @ 
Synfrg: A Synfr 


annu’ 0 


kalpisu tv., 


‘imagine' 

(A) (0) 

[+action experiential], |+cause], |+pass], |+impass] 
A: @ Os: annu 


Synfry: A Synfr O 


annu’ 
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| kasi tv., 


‘grab; wrest; wrench; take away‘ 
(A) (0) (S) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass|, [-impass] 
A:@ OO: annu/@ Ss: inda 
Synfrg? A Synfr anu: 
kaLiicu tv., 
‘dismantle; unfasten' 
(A) (0) 
|+action], [+cause], L+pass], [-impass] 
A: OO: annu/ ¢ 


Synfrg? A Synfr 6) 


annu’ 


kaLi tv., 


‘lose' 

(A) (0) 

f+action}], |+cause], [+pass], [-impass] 
A: O: annu/ @ 


Synfrg: A Synfr (8) 


annu’ 


kaLisu tv., 


"send! 

(A)(O) Outer: G 

[+action], [-cause], l+pass], [+impass] 
A:@ OO: annu / ¢ 


Synfrg: A Synfr 6) 


annu’ 


kaaDu tv., 


‘trouble; pester; plague; haunt' 

(A) (0) 

[+action-process], |+cause], l-pass], |-impass | 
A:@ OO: annu / ¢ 


Synfry: A Synfr O 


annu* 
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kaatarisu iv., 
‘long for; pine for; crave for' 
2 
(A//E) 


[+action], [-cause] 
A//E : @ 
Synfrg? A//E 


kaadirisu tv., 


'reserve' 


(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause], |+pass], |+impass] 
A:@ O: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 1) 


kaayu tv.,— 
‘wait for' 
(A) (0) 


[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ OO: annu, ooskara 


Synfry: A Synfronnu? O 


kaapaaDu tv., 


‘protect; rescue; look after' 

(A) (0) 5 
[taction], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A: @% OO: annu / @ 

Syntrg: A Synfronnu? O 


kaaru tv., 
‘give out; emit; disgorge’ 
(A) (0) 
[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |-impass ] 
A: @ O: annu 
Synfry: A Synfr os nnue 1) 
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kir(i)cu iv., 
‘scream; holler typically in response to an 
unpleasant stimulus' 


(A) 


[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


kisi iv., 


"smirk; giggle; simper' 
(A) 

[+action], [+cause] 

A: @ 

Syntrg: A 


kivcu tv., 
c ° e 
squeeze and press into a mass with hands’ 


(A) (0) 


[+action-process], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass ] 
A: 9% Os: annu / @ 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu: @) 


keDu iv., 
‘get spoiled; worsen; deteriorate' 
(0) 
[+process], [+cause] 
Oo: ¢ 
Synfrg? 16) 


keNaku, tVey 


‘tease; poke at' 


(A) (0) (1) 


. ? 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass] 
A:@ OO: annu/@ 41+: inda, alli 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 6) 
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keNakuy tve, 
‘tease; provoke' 


(A) (0) 


[taction], [+cause], [+pass], [-impass ] 
A: @ Os: annu 
Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 


0 


kettu tv., 


‘carve; sculpt! 


(A) (0)(T) 


{[taction], [+cause], [+pass], [+impass | 
A:@ Oe: annu I: alli, inda 


Synfrg: A Synfr anu? 6) 


kiiLu tv., 
‘pluck; pick' 
(A) (0) (I) 


[+action], [+cause], |+pass], |+impass] 
A: @ Oe: annu: @ I: alli 
Syntrg: A Synfl anu? 0) 


kiiLu tv., 
‘pluck; pick' 
(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], |+pass], [+impass ] 
A: 9% Os: annu / Gg 
Syniry: A Synfronnu? O 


kukku tv., 
‘strike something in a pecking manner; beat clothes 


somewhat gently with hands' 
(A) (0) 


[+action], [+cause], |+pass], |-impass ] 
A: @ OO: annu / ¢ 
Synfrg: A Synfronanu? O 
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kukkarisu, iv., 
‘flop; plomp on to something' 


(A) 


[+action] 
A: @ 
Synfrg: A 


kukkarisuy tye, 
'flop; plomp someone on to something' 
(A) (0) 
[+action], |+cause], [+passj, |-impass ] 
A: 6% O+: annu/ ¢G 


Synfrg: A Synfroonnu? @) 
kuDi tv., 

'drink' 

(A) (0) (1//L) 


[+action], [+cause|, |+pass], |-impass ] 
A: Q Os: annu/ ¢@ 

I//L : alli 

Synfrg: A Synfroanu? @) 


kuNi iv., 


'dance' 


(A) 


[+action], |+cause] 


A: @ 
Synfrg: A 
kuNi iv., 
‘dance to the tune of someone metaphorically' 
(C)(A) 


[+action], |-cause] 
C : ge »~kke ~ige A: 
Syntrg: A Synfr.? C 


kuluku 
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(A) 

|+process], |[+cause] 
A: @ 

Synfrg? A 


tVe, 


'shake a container full of liquid contents' 

(A) (0) 

[taction-process], [+cause], |+pass], [-impass J 
A: OO: annu/ G 


Synfrg: A Synfr 6) 


annu* 


kuugu iv., 


kuuru 


keDavu 


'shout' 
(A) 


L[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 
Synfry? A 


iv.; 


‘sit down' 

(A) 

{+action], [+cause] 
A: @ 

Synfrg: A 


tVe, 


'fell' 

(A)(0) (1) 

[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |+impass] 
A:@ O: annu/@ =I: alli, inda 


Synfrg? A Synfronnu? @) 
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kene iv., 
‘neigh (as horse)' 


(A) 

[+action], |+cause] 
A: @ 

Syntrg: A 


kemmu iv., 


'cough' 


(A) 


{|+action}, |+cause] 
A: G 
Synfry: A 


keri tv., 


'scratch' 


(A) (0) (I) 


[+action], |+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A:@ Os: annu/@ TI: alli 
Synfry: A Synfr anu? 0) 


keeru tv., 


'winnow'! 


(A) (0) (I//L) 


[+action], |+cause], |+pass], [+impass ] 
A:@ OO: annu I//L: alli 
Synfrg: A Synfroanu: @) 


keeLu tv., 
‘ask’ 
(A) (0)(G) 
[+action], [+cause], [+pass], |+impass ] 
A:@ O:6 Ges annu 


Synfrg: Synfr anu? G Synfronnu? QO. 
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